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PREFACE. 


Tue design of the following work is altogether a prac- 
tical one. While engaged in his profession, during the 
last eighteen years, the author has often been requested 
to recommend a book, which might enable persons con- 
sulting him to acquire some general knowledge of the 
principles of Landscape Gardening, and which might 
aid them in carrying his suggestions into effect. He 
has been in the habit of naming certain well-known 
works, such as Price ‘On the Picturesque,’ and Gilpin 
‘On Landscape Gardening.’ He has often felt, how- 
ever, that such advice was, in great measure, illusory ; 


and that if implicitly followed, it would tend rather to 
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puzzle than to enlighten or direct those who might 
adopt it. He himself had experienced the difficulty of 
making practical application of the general reasonings, 
and of the diffuse, and at times irrelevant discussions 
to be found im some of these authors; and it was only 
by means of light derived from his own practice that he 
was able to put them to profit. In the work of Price, 
for example, the leadig precepts substantially are— 
Study pictures—familiarize your taste with scenes which 
painters would delight to copy—become acquainted with 
the elements of the picturesque—and seek to realize the 
resulting ideas in and about your residence. Most 
gentlemen of liberal education know something of pic- 
tures; but there are few who would not disclaim such a 
special culture in the fine arts, as would fit them to 
apply the principles of painting to the improvement of 
their grounds. To prescribe such a course is virtually 
to require a professional education, or to impose the 
amateur labour of half a lifetime. The object of the 
present work is to preserve a plain and direct method 
of statement, to be imtelligible to all who have had 


an ordinary education, and to give directions which, it 
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is hoped, will be found to be practical by those who have 


an adequate knowledge of country affairs. 


The author earnestly disclaims all intention of de- 
tracting from the acknowledged merits of his illustrious 
predecessors. He has been willing to sit at the feet of 
Wheatley, Price, and Gilpin. He has learned neh 
from their writings. His aim, in this volume, has been 
to popularize their principles, and to simplify and extend 
their processes im practice. He has, however, sedu- 
lously avoided those redundant and often merely con- 
troversial discussions by which some of their literary 
works are encumbered. At the same time he is con- 
vinced that Landscape Gardening, like the other Fine 
Arts, is of a progressive nature; and that its ascertained 
principles compose a fabric to which successive writers 
have added, or have yet to add, each his stick and his 
stone. He has endeavoured to do his part. While, 
however, he has not been inattentive to the literature 
of his profession, he Tae looked even more intently at 
nature; he has sought to draw directly from her inex- 


haustible stores; and in offering to the public the results 
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of his observations, he humbly trusts that he has con- 


tributed to the progress of the art. 


In. adding to his origimal plan two chapters on the 
Arboretum and the Pinetum, the author has sought to 
supply a want in regard to ornamental collections of 
trees, which is becoming daily more apparent. - So far 
as his limited space has allowed, he has endeavoured to. 
treat these subjects on the principles both of science 
and taste; and he hopes that the botanical information, 
which he has drawn from the best sources, though it 
may be uninteresting to the general reader, will not be 
unacceptable to the lovers of these pleasing departments 


of Arboriculture. 


Edinburgh, August, 1852. 
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PARKS AND PLEASURE-GROUNDS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HOUSE AND OFFICES. 


Introduction. Climate of the Site. — Soil and Subsoil. — 
Drainage. — Supply of Water. — Shelter. — Position of the 
House in the Park.—Elevation of the Site—Extent of the 
Site.—Style of the House.—Arrangement of the Interior of 
the House.—Conservatory.—Stable Court, and Offices. 


Tur House, bemg the head-quarters of the family— 
the capital, as it were, of the park or demesne,—is by 
fay the most important object within the grounds, and, 
as such, the selection of its site must take precedence of 
all other matters, whether it be a castle or a cottage, 
and whatever be its form and construction. While this 
ought to be the dominant principle in the formation of 
a country residence, and while the house should be made 
the central point, to which all operations connected 
with the laying-out of the park and pleasure-grounds 
should be referred, there are certain requirements be- 
longing to a mansion-house, as a comfortable dwelling, 
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which must be allowed to modify the final choice of the 
site as the best upon the whole. 


Climate of the Site—The general temperature and 
dryness of the air have a material influence on the 
health and comfort of a family, and, therefore, must 
receive due consideration. These qualities resolve them- 
selves very much into those of the park, and of the 
district m which it is situated. Along the eastern 
shores of the United Kingdom, and in the country 
adjacent to these, in some places to a considerable dis- 
tance inland, the climate is comparatively dry and good ; 
but in spring and in the beginning of summer, when 
cold withering winds from the sea are prevalent, the 
east coast is found to be very trying to the constitutions 
of some individuals. On the west coast, and in the 
districts bordering on it, there is a much greater degree 
of humidity, which, though in itself disagreeable, is 
accompanied with a softness and mildness that at certam 
seasons make the climate pleasant and beneficial to those 
whose health is affected by the rude severities of the 
centre and the east. The imterior hilly or mountainous 
regions of our island have a climate peculiar to them- 
selves; yet with a varying amount of moisture and 
dryness, and of cloudy or clear atmosphere, they are 
generally healthy and bracing, and partake of the cha- 
- racters of the east and west, according as they approach to 
either coast. Some of the mland and slightly hilly dis- 
tricts towards the east have much of its dryness without 
its peculiar severity in spring, and may, therefore, be 
accounted the best. The general climate of the park, 
then, may be said to be the ruling one for the mansion- 
house; but m large, and even in what may be con- 
sidered small parks, there are often localities which have 
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modifications peculiar to themselves. These variations, 
though inconsiderable on flat surfaces, are sufficiently 
marked on undulating and hilly ones. Southern ex- 
posures are decidedly superior in point of warmth to 
northern slopes, or places lying towards the east or 
west. Good sites are found in the latter direction, but 
they are occasionally inclement; when such positions 
are selected they should occupy, if possible, a western 
declivity on the east, and an eastern declivity on the 
west side of the country. High and exposed situations 
are cold, but have a clear and bracing atmosphere. 
Windy positions are to be avoided ; as also those which 
are exposed to draughts of cold air, a peculiarity less 
apparent to slight inspection than the other, but not 
less disagreeable and injurious in its effects. Aware of 
this, the inhabitants of hilly countries generally place 
the ends of their houses towards the length of the 
valleys, as the winds for the most part sweep up and 
down them in whatever direction they rm; and by 
this arrangement the houses are assailed by fewer cross 
draughts than when they are set down across the valley. 
In dry well-sheltered localities, near the sea-coast, these 
peculiarities of climate are less frequently experienced 
than in more inland regions. 


Soil and Subsoil of the Site-—The nature of the 
soil and subsoil of a place have a much greater in- 
fluence on its climate than at first sight might be sup- 
posed. In our visits to country residences, we have 
often found remarkable differences of climate, which 
could be assigned to no other cause. Those on light 
dry soils and subsoils seemed cheerful and agreeable 
during winter, while others im the same district, with 
wet soils and retentive subsoils, were damp, muddy, and 
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uncomfortable. These differences could not fairly be 
attributed to differences im artificial drainage, for they 
were often visible on the same estate, and perhaps in 
the same park, one field bemg moist and slabby, and 
another being dry and airy. A little observation only 
is required to note these peculiarities in the various 
localities. Invalids are very sensible to their influences. 
Those places to which slight frosts are most easily 
attracted will always be found, if not with wet surface 
soils, certaimly with cold, retentive, humid subsoils. 
These evils are best counteracted by thorough drainage ; 
but this remedy is not always effectual, or to be so 
would need to be extended to a considerable range of 
country. Where perfect draimage cannot be secured, 
no residence should be formed. We should even hesi- 
tate to recommend the erection of a house on a cold 
site, with a tilly subsoil, for, however well drained the 
surface may be, the air in such situations is commonly 
raw and chill. 


Dramage of the Site-—It is important that the site 
should at least possess that moderate elevation which 
will facilitate the drainage, not only of the locality which 
it immediately occupies, but the whole of its environs. 
The lower apartments of the house should be made 
completely dry, and free from the effects of surface 
water or neighbouring springs. Hasy and well con- 
cealed sewerage from the house and offices is a matter 
worthy of careful attention. Indeed, the thorough 
drainage, not merely of the house and grounds, but of 
the park, and of the whole estate commanded by the 
windows, should be deemed indispensable. Let the 
reader imagine a house set down on a bank overhanging 
a flat marshy country of many hundred acres in extent : 
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nothing would be more dismal than the prospect in the 
first instance, and nothing might be more difficult and 
laborious than the subsequent efforts to improve it. 


Supply of Water.—Water in sufficient quantity and 
of good quality is another requisite which must receive 
due attention m determining the site of ahouse. Some- 
times an adequate supply of this necessary of life is by 
no means of easy attainment. Wells, tanks, reservoirs 
with pipes, and hydraulic rams, have all been resorted 
to, according as the natural surface of the estate has 
allowed or compelled the employment of one or other 
of these. A fountain or reservoir above the level of the 
mansion-house certainly deserves the preference wher- 
ever it can be formed, though its original expense may 
be considerable. This plan affords the greatest facilities 
for the introduction of water into the various apartments 
of the house and offices, and for yielding a sufficient 
supply in case of fire, a matter of some importance in 
regard to the safety of the property. An abundant 
reservoir, placed as indicated above, will provide with 
water the fountains on the terraces, and in the flower- 
gardens and pleasure-grounds. In some gravelly sub- 
soils, even when the surface is comparatively dry, a 
considerable quantity of water may sometimes be found 
at no great depth, and may be obtained by means of 
wells and force-pumps; but the supply can hardly ever 
be so abundant as that yielded by the reservoir, and the 
labour required to raise it is very great. The hydraulic 
ram is a very useful instrument where only a moderate 
quantity of water isneeded. A small stream, with a few 
feet of fall, will keep it in operation, and will enable it to 
raise the water to a tank, say on the top of the mansion- 
house, whence it may be distributed as required. We 
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have, however, scen it used, and, independently of the 
price of the machine, very considerable expense incurred, 
where, but for inattention or ignorance in some quarter, 
the much more efficient system described above might 
have been successfully adopted, with little or no increase 
of cost. 


Shelter.—It has already been remarked that situations 
exposed to high winds and cold draughts are ineligible 
for the site of a house. The proprietor, however, has 
sometimes a difficult choice to make between magni- 
ficent distant views, which add so much to the cheer- 
fulness of a residence, and that warmth resulting from 
sufficient protection, and tending much to promote its 
comfort. Most likely he will endeavour to compound 
the matter between the two rival claims, and, while he 
risks some degree of exposure, will seek to mitigate it 
by means of shelter. It is commonly found that, natural 
shelter is the most effectual. A hill, or knoll, or low 
ridge, particularly if covered with trees, is more effica- 
cious than a plantation on a slope ascending to the 
house. A slight change of position will sometimes be 
found to haye in this respect a noticeable influence. 
In an extensive park or district of country, the aerial 
currents generally affect a particular track, determined, 
perhaps, by a gap in a line of hills, the terminating of 
a ridge, or the contracting of the sides of a valley; and 
a small remove from that track, which may be ascer- 
tained by observation, may afford the protection required 
without much sacrifice of beauty. The site should be 
open, and, if natural shelter is not to be obtained, re- 
course must be had to planting. There are few places, 
mdeed, except in some marine residences, in which this 
expedient is not of considerable value: still, in exposed 
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localities, the progress of wood is slow, and one genera- 
tion may pass away before the result desired can be 
effectually secured. Meanwhile, the builder of the 
house may have derived little benefit from the trees 
which he has planted and reared with great expense. 
Hven for a marine residence the shelter of a large rock 
or knoll isof much consequence. For the sake of a dry 
and warm site, I should be much disposed to forego 
some other more showy qualities. 


Position of the House in the Park.— The relation 
of the mansion-house to the various points of the sur- 
rounding domain requires attentive consideration, and 
yet itis-a subject on which it is difficult to give specific 
directions. The whole circumstances connected with the 
locality, the surface of the ground, and the facilities of 
access, must be taken into account. We believe that a 
site near the centre of the park, other things being equal, 
is generally preferred. Sometimes necessity obliges the 
choice of one much nearer the boundary; and such a 
position, when well protected from external annoyance, 
either by the form of the ground or by the intervention 
of a lake or arm of the sea, or by a considerable breadth 
of plantation, instead of being a disadvantage is the 
reverse, especially when the views, from the public 
rooms, parkward, are by that means extended both in 
length and breadth. This observation, however, relates 
chiefly to places of moderate size. In smaller parks, on 
account of the limitation of space, it is more difficult to 
form a fine piece of lawn or park scenery when the 
house assumes a central position; and there is generally 
a want of that depth which is attainable when it is set 
down near one side or end of the place. Hxcellent sites 
may often be selected near the shore of an arm of the 
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sea, on the bank of a lake, or in the vicinity of a river, 
as at these points, besides the land scenery, we have that 
life and variety which water can alone afford. There 
are, however, few rivers forming the boundaries of estates 
of sufficient breadth to allow the house to be erected 
close to their banks. Besides the risk of inundation and 
of damp vapour, which is incident to low situations, there 
is always the possibility of discordant or offensive objects 
being erected on the opposite side. A more elevated 
position, even though it may be near some public road, 
will probably command equally fine views of the river, 
and at the same time will be more free from intrusion, 
than any of those lower down. We may add, that 
certain baronial residences, and some of them of no 
small splendour, are occasionally seen standing on the 
side of street or road, having been erected there because 
they were places of strength in ancient times. Such 
remains of the old feudal glories we should be sorry to 
see removed from where they are; but similar situations 
are now seldom or never adopted for new residences. 


Elevation of the Site—The house should be ‘placed 
on ground moderately elevated, of easy access, and com- 
manding some of the best views of the park and the 
surrounding scenery. The expression “ground mode- 
rately elevated” apples more to an undulating country 
than to a level tract or to a hilly or mountainous region. 
In a low, level, and well wooded country, the effect of 
the mansion from without, and more particularly the 
views from it, would be entirely lost were it not built in 
the highest position to be found within the park. Ina 
hill country, agam, a comparatively ‘“ moderate eleva- 
tion” would probably place the house among the mists 
and clouds, whereas it might be secured from these, or at 
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least have the most favourable station in the district, by 
occupying the first or second of the lowest platforms of 
the valley mm which it stands. 


Extent of the Site—On undulating or hilly sur- 
faces the site selected for the house should always be of 
sufficient extent, not only to contain the whole of its 
buildings, but also to afford ample space for the roads, 
and room for carriages turning at the entrance, together 
with a broad walk and terrace on the drawing-room 
front. Inattention to these requisites will often lead to 
great subsequent expense and imconvenience. We have 
seen a fine mansion so put down between two steep 
banks that at its entrance there was scarcely room to 
turn a donkey-cart, if we may be permitted to employ a 
familar but undignified comparison. At the same time, 
the garden front was such that it required a thick wall 
reared up from a considerable depth below to form a 
walk a few yards wide in front of a pile of buildings 
which would grace a terrace of magnificent dimensions. 
Such an error, if we may presume to call it one, was 
rendered excusable, or at least was accounted for, by the 
circumstance that it was the site of an ancient ancestral 
castle that was thus occupied. We cannot wonder that 
old feudal associations and family recollections should 
lead “afar descended”’ proprietors to cleave to some par- 
ticular spot as their time-hallowed homestead. Still we 
sometimes think that there is bad economy of cherished 
memories in thus enveloping and concealing the old with 
the new. If an eligible site were to be found in the 
vicinity, we should rather haye chosen that for the 
house, and have left the ruin in its own inherent dignity: 
—so would there have been two objects of interest 
instead of one; and the fragment of departed grandeur 
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would have spoken directly to the eye, and not have 
been beholden to the imperfect medium of words for the 
occasional telling of its history. Of course the same 
excuse cannot be made for error committed in the erec- 
tion of a new mansion, or in the rebuilding of one of 
little historical or family importance: and yet a pic- 
turesque view will sometimes seduce a man to set down 
a house on a narrow pinnacle where there is scarcely 
room for a dovecot. Want of judgment like this is not 
unworthily repaid by subsequent expense and mcon- 
venience. 


Style of the House——This is a matter which in all 
its bearings does not come within our province. The 
rank, the fortune, and the taste of the proprietor are all 
entitled to be consulted, and to have their weight in its 
determination. Still it is universally conceded that the 
style of the house should have some adaptation to its 
site and to the character of the scenery by which it is 
surrounded. Much has been written on the subject, and 
much has been said about one style for the beautiful, 
another for the picturesque, and yet another for the 
romantic. We confess ourselves unromantic enough to 
think that a comfortably arranged interior is of greater 
moment to the proprietor than the finest exterior can 
possibly be. At the same time a good external appear- 
ance is not a matter of trifling importance, nor is it 
incompatible with a good internal arrangement. _ A pro- 
prietor of refined taste will naturally wish that his 
house should unite both of these desirable qualities, and 
at the same time that it should be properly adapted to 
its site and position in the park. Before beginning to 
build, it is well to consider what style is best suited to 
the locality. Undoubtedly the style should be selected 
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for that site which on general grounds is considered the 
best, rather than that a site inconvenient in itself should 
be inconsiderately chosen, on account of some fancied 
adaptation to a particular style of house. It appears 
incongruous, we might almost say absurd, to place a 
street-looking house in a Highland glen, or a castellated 
mansion on a plain as flat as a bowlimg-green. Such 
mistakes are not unfrequent. We may add, that the 
external appearance should have such a relation to the 
internal arrangements that the spectator on the outside 
should have no room for mistake as to which is the 
entrance front, which the drawing-room side, and what 
portion of it is occupied by the offices and inferior 
apartments. The public rooms should have some ex- 
ternal indication, if not of their individual use, at least 
of their general purpose. To the improver of the park 
and pleasure-grounds the external appearance of the 
house is always a matter of great interest, as the house 
is the central point to which all his operations are 
referred, and from which they take as it were their 
colour. A beautiful and well arranged group of build- 
ings constituting the mansion-house create an interest 
in his mind suggesting felicitous ideas, and stimulate 
him to overcome difficulties, while a bald and shapeless 
mass of brick or stone contaims few or no elements of 
inspiration. In regard to the former, his delight will 
be to bring out and heighten the features of beauty ; in 
the latter case, he will make it his duty, so far as it is in 
his power, to diminish or relieve the actual inferiority 
which unhappily exists. 


Arrangement of the Interior of the House.—It may 
be supposed that the improver of a park and pleasure- 
grounds has nothing to do with the interior of a man- 
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sion, and it may be admitted that he is only indirectly 
concerned with it; still both its external and internal 
arrangements are to him matters of considerable import- 
ance, and come in for a share of his attention, as they 
give a character, or at least impart a colouring, to the 
scenery which he may endeavour to create in the vicinity. 
We therefore deem it proper to offer a few hints on this 
subject. Every well-arranged mansion-house, whether 
large or small, should have two principal fronts,—the 
entrance front, and the drawing-room front. Of the 
first, the main door and hall form the principal features, 
as the drawing-room and other public rooms should do 
of the second. These fronts should be on opposite sides 
of the house, or, if this arrangement cannot be adopted, 
they should be at right angles to each other, with an end 
window or two belongmg to one of the public rooms 
opening on the entrance front. The former arrangement 
is calculated to impart to these rooms a proper degree of 
seclusion, and to keep them, as it were, within the best 
portion of the dressed grounds, which should be on the 
drawing-room side of the house. Another portion of 
the interior not unfrequently mterferes with the privacy 
of the dressed grounds,—viz., the servants’ apartments. 
These, when on the ground-floor and under the public 
rooms, overlook the pleasure-grounds in a most un- 
desirable manner. ‘To obviate this inconvenience, the 
clumsy expedient of sinking them, in whole or in part, 
below the external level of the ground, 1s often resorted 
to; but such apartments, even when furnished with an 
open area in front of them, have always a damp, un- 
healthy look, and not only give to the edifice a mean 
appearance, but also seem to indicate that from some 
defect in its construction, it had been necessary to stick 
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it into the ground, instead of allowing it to stand on the 
surface. In either position, they interrupt that feeling 
of retirement which is requisite to the full enjoyment of 
dressed grounds. Servants’ apartments may be formed, 
with excellent effect, into a sort of wing or minor group 
of buildings attached to the maim body of the house. 
Besides these relations to objects immediately conti- 
guous, the arrangement of the interior of the house 
should haye a reference to the park and the more distant 
country. The drawimg-room should always command 
the finest views which are to be seen from the windows, 
whether these occur m the adjacent or in the external 
scenery. ‘The views from the hall door are of minor 
importance, but they ought not to be overlooked or 
neglected. The house, when felicitously arranged in 
these respects, may be said to preside over the beauties 
of the place. Other considerations, indeed, may be, and 
often are, taken into account. If warmth rather than 
beauty is the object aimed at, the drawimg-room front 
should look towards the south, whatever may be the 
scenery in that quarter, and the entrance should be on 
any of the other sides which may be most sheltered or 
most convenient. Both the elements of warmth and 
beauty, however, may sometimes be secured by placing 
the family rooms towards the south, and the public rooms 
towards the east or west, with end windows to the south 
or north, if the finest views happen to be im these 
directions. 


Conservatory.—Among the various appendages which 
it is desirable that a mansion-house should possess, 
none is more important than the conservatory, which, 
when happily placed, may be regarded as an extension of 
the drawing-room, or at least;if it is m the vicmity of 
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the house, and properly connected with it, it is of admi- 
rable convenience as a place of walking and of recreation 
in all kinds of weather. If possible, it should be con- 
tiguous to some one of the public rooms or the corridor ; 
if the drawing-room can be made to open into it, or com- 
municate with it by a short corridor, so much the better ; 
but it is most desirable that it should be easily accessible 
by the family without their leaving the house or doing 
more, at most, than passing along a glazed passage or 
veranda. When the conservatory enters into the original 
arrangements, one or other of these expedients may 
generally be practicable; but if it is entirely an after- 
thought, it sometimes happens that a suitable site for it 
cannot be obtamed. It has wants of its own. It 
requires free air and open sunshine, and would be ren- 
dered useless were it shaded by the house. It obviously 
cannot stand on the northern side of the mansion ; and if 
the drawing-room has a central position in that direction, 
it is evident that no immediate connection can be esta- 
blished between them. There is nothing, however, in 
itself to prevent it from occupying such a site on any of 
the other three sides as will harmonize with the other 
buildings of the house, or will suit the internal arrange- 
ments and communications. In general, it is easier to 
make a good adaptation and adjustment in houses of 
moderate extent, than in very large ones. The conser- 
vatory, when entered from the house, should be consi- 
dered as a glazed drawing-room, fitted, by its abundance 
of light, and its command of warmth, for the growth of 
fine exotic plants. Its internal arrangements should be 
simple, its passages of ample width, and its whole ap- 
pliances should be such as to permit a free exhibition of 
the plants without their admirers crushing upon them or 
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being incommoded by them. The shelving and stages, 
when these are introduced, should be kept low, so that 
the plants, if not below the eye, may be on a level with 
it, or not much raised above it. Such a position is 
required by many plants, as, for example, most of the 
heaths, camellias, cacti, pelargoniums, etc. Others, as 
the fuchsias, acacias, passifloras, and glycines, are seen 
with more effect from below, and may therefore be 
allowed to grow up, or may be tramed in more elevated 
places in the house. When the conservatory is con- 
structed on a large scale, the stages perhaps had better 
be omitted, and the shelves confined to the north side; 
and besides borders round the other sides, the centre may 
be arranged into wide plots for the growth of large plants 
in groups or masses. A paved walk may encircle the 
house, leaving a border between it and the upright glass 
walls, and the central space may be irregularly divided 
by paths of clean gravel, which will have a more garden- 
like effect than when a number of intersecting pavements 
are employed. The internal frame-work of the house 
should be simple, but elegant. Hlaborate decoration m 
this department has a tendency to detract from the effect 
of the plants. Fime mouldings and carvings harbour 
insects, collect dust, and, as they are difficult to clean, 
contract an untidy appearance in a very short time, The 
colouring of the wood or iron-work should be light, but 
not glaring; a shade of white is generally the most 
suitable, as it brings out the green of the foliage, and 
interferes little with the tints of the flowers. A fountain, 
or a group of statuary, is a desirable addition to the con- 
servatory, as also a piece of rockwork for the growth of 
ferns and succulent plants. The heating of the internal 
air is, in ordinary circumstances, best accomplished by 
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hot-water pipes, which, for the convenience of the walks, 
must be placed below the floor, with iron gratings above 
them, to permit the immission of the heat. There is one 
important advantage in employing a hot-water circula- 
tion for raising and regulating the temperature,—viz., 
that the furnace by which the heat is supplied does not 
necessarily require to be close to the house, though un- 
doubtedly it is the more effective the nearer it is. The 
boiler may be placed at the distance of more than a hun- 
dred feet without any material disadvantage, provided the 
pipes are laid under ground in a dry and double-cased 
drain, to prevent the escape of heat from the water in its 
passage to the house. The external appearance of the 
conservatory, and its effect on the group of buildings 
composing the mansion-house, require careful and mature 
consideration. There may be various positions which 
would suit it perfectly as a receptacle for plants, but in 
which any of the ordinary forms of glazed houses would 
have an injurious effect on the structure to which they 
might be appended. ‘There is a certain amount of in- 
congruity between almost all the forms alluded to and 
the architecture of our modern houses. Architects have 
laboured to overcome this difficulty, and seldom with 
much success. Indeed, their efforts have generally 
resulted i their making the conservatory a vegetable 
dungeon, or perhaps at best something like a Parisian 
orangery, rather than a lively and genial abode for 
plants which require, for their healthy and luxuriant 
development, more light than our cloudy atmosphere 
and our distance from the equator readily afford. When 
made an architectural erection, it should be constructed 
to admit as much light as possible. If this cannot be 
effected while it is kept in harmony with the mansion- 
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house, it is better to withdraw it ito some secondary 
position, and to mould it more in conformity with its 
main purpose, than for architectural display. In such 
cases, it perhaps ought to be at once removed into the 
general flower-garden; but before doing so, a place 
should be sought for it in the dressed grounds in the 
vicinity of the mansion-house, where it may be decorated 
with terraces and other ornaments, while it is treated 
directly as a glass-house for plants, with internal arrange- 
ments as above indicated. Wood and iron are generally 
employed for the frame-work of such houses, as they 
combine strength and lightness m a higher degree than 
any other materials. Stone pilasters of slender propor- 
tions may be introduced, to give a somewhat architec- 
tural air to the structure. The glass which is used for 
the sashes should be good, and free from impurities and 
irregularities, in large squares, or in panes, long at least, 
if not broad, for nothing connected with plant-houses 
produces so mean and slovenly an effect as short panes 
of glass with a multitude of overlaps. 


Stable Court, and Offices—The stables and their 
appendages may form a suitable part of the mansion- 
house group of buildings where the latter are not below 
the medium size; but when circumstances do not permit 
this arrangement, I would recommend for them a dry, 
sunny, airy situation, commanding a good supply of 
water, at a medium distance from the house, but certainly 
not in a prominent position in the grounds. Scarcely 
anything is in worse taste than a large rectangular 
building, with its huge coach-house gates, central pedi- 
ment, and a steeple or tower, composing together a staring 
object in the park, and competing with the mansion- 
house itself. Stables of this description are not uncom- 
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mon, and sometimes they have their dignity increased by 
being erected near the principal approach. While the 
stable offices should be of easy access, they ought always 
to be placed on the secondary approach or back road. A 
convenient site for them may frequently be found on the 
edge of the pleasure-grounds, where they should be 
wholly or partially concealed by planting. A walk 
leading from the house through the grounds, and passing 
near a private entrance into the stable-court, will be 
found a great convenience. It is not unusual to combine 
the stable-court and farm offices into one square. The 
arrangement is not a happy one, particularly if the farm 
offices are extensive and near the house; and it becomes 
most inconvenient should the home farm be let, as it 
sometimes is, for in that case two masters and two sets 
of servants cannot long remain on good terms. Several 
istances of this misarrangement and its consequent 
annoyances have fallen under my notice. As a general 
rule, the farm offices should be kept at as great a distance 
from the mansion-house as the convenience of the home 
farm and the easy access of the proprietor will permit. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE APPROACH. 


Definition. — Direction of the Approach. — The Site of the 
Entrance-gate. — Style of the Gate and Lodge. — Line of 
Approach through the Park.—Gates on the Line of Approach. 
— Formation of the Approach.— Roadway of Approach.— 
Decoration of Approach.—The Avenue.—The Fine Approach. 


An Approach is a road leading from the principal 
highway of the district, and passing through the park 
_ and dressed grounds to the mansion-house. It is not to 
be considered as identical with the avenue found in some 
old places, which latter is an alley or straight road run- 
ning between parallel lines of tall trees. The term 
approach, in its general acceptation, may denote every 
kind of access to the house; in common usage, how- 
ever, it is mostly restricted to the principal one. In 
districts where there are large forests or extensive pas- 
ture farms connected with the estate, the external high- 
way may be so’ private as to assume the character of an 
approach, and as such may require to be dealt with on 
the principles of landscape-gardening : at present it is 
proposed to speak of the approach only as internal to 
the park. In the estimation of some, the approach 
occupies a primary place in the arrangement of a country 
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residence, It is probably sufficient, in almost all cases, 
to allow it a third-rate position in the scale of import- 
ance. ‘The site of the house, as related to the park 
generally and to the leading road of the district, clearly 
ought to hold the first place, and the second may be 
saiely conceded to the pleasure-grounds and flower- 
gardens. These points, indeed, should not be deter- 
mined irrespective of the approach, a not uncommon 
mistake in the opposite direction; but in forming a 
general idea of the whole place, and particularly in the 
construction of the roads, care should be taken that the 
site of the house and the seclusion of the adjacent 
grounds should not be sacrificed, as they too often are, 
to the vanity of having a fine approach. In most cases, 
there is no great difficulty in making a good approach, 
at least when the house, offices, gardens, and pleasure- 
grounds have been properly arranged ; but when these 
objects have been ill-assorted, the work is far from being 
an easy one, especially when the house has been set down 
with its principal entrance to the south, when it should 
have been to the north, or towards the east instead of 
the west; or when the kitchen or other offices are 
attached to the wrong wing of the house. Such mis- 
arrangements may be said to be of daily occurrence, and 
they often present almost insuperable obstacles in the 
way of properly layig out the various parts of the 
grounds. These arise from the circumstance that no 
definite plan of the place has been formed, nor even a 
general idea of it conceived, till after the site of the 
house has been fixed, and perhaps the work of building 
has been partially, if not completely, executed. The 
proprietor then begins to think how he is to get to his 
house ; he at length perceives difficulties in the forma- 
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tion of the approach which render professional advice 
desirable, and applies for it when it is too late, or when 
all that the utmost ingenuity can effect is a decidedly 
inferior line of approach. To avoid these errors the 
garden. artist should be consulted almost as soon as the 
architect, or, indeed, at the same time. We have no 
intention of disparaging the professional position of the 
architect, which, im relation to the house, must be 
admitted to be primary and all-important; but as con- 
nected with the house, he has generally some ideas 
respecting the approach which we must be allowed to 
say should be received with caution. He naturally 
would make the approach the means of showing off his 
own work, sometimes not judiciously even in reference 
to that object, and very often at the cost of sacrificing 
all the rest of the grounds. We cannot wonder that he 
should overlook that of which he has seldom any con- 
ception ; but it is to be regretted that on that account 
a fine place should be deteriorated. Gentlemen who do 
not need professional assistance should make themselves 
sure that the requirements of the approach are brought 
in some degree into harmony with those of the mansion- 
house and the grounds, before the building operations 
are commenced. 


Direction of the Approach. — The position and 
direction of the principal approach, in’ respect to the 
surrounding country, are subjects which require mature 
consideration. When the nature of the ground and 
other circumstances permit, it should lead towards the 
house from that side of the park on which the nearest 
city or town of the district is situated, this being the 
direction in which the greatest number of visitors may 
be expected to arrive, and in which the social relations 
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of the proprietor will cause him most frequently to 
travel. Railways, however, haye now become means of 
communication of equal, if not superior, importance to 
the public roads; and hence facility of access to railway 
stations is more frequently sought for; and im many 
cases secondary approaches are, on that account, being 
converted into principal ones, and even new ones formed. 
Tn new places this necessity should be taken into account 
at first ; and if the principal approach cannot be made to 
afford a good and ready way to the railway station, as 
well as to serve the general purposes of the mansion- 
house, a second, scarcely inferior to the other, must 
necessarily be formed. Independently of railways, a 
second or even third approach to the mansion-house, 
through extensive parks, is often needful to open up 
communication with the different districts of the sur- 
rounding country. When the second approach is of 
nearly as much importance as the principal one, similar 
care and attention must be expended on both. If the 
second and third are of quite a subordinate character, 
one of them should form a convenient road to the offices 
and gardens, while the other may be prolonged to some 
extent as a drive through the park. In places of limited 
dimensions, a second approach and a back road to the 
house may be usefully combed. The back road to the 
house and service-roads, when well arranged, contribute 
much to the domestic convenience of the residence. 
They should connect the house, stables, kitchen garden, 
the home farm, and the more frequented roads of the 
external country; and they should be such that the 
cartages between these various places should never be 
brought along the principal approaches, nor do more. 
than cross them when necessary. Though kept in good 
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order, the appearance and position of these roads should 
clearly indicate their use. 


Site of the Hntrance.—The entrance-gate, and its 
necessary appendage, the lodge, form the commencement 
of the approach, and a suitable site for these and an easy 
access to them require attention. ‘Their position is so 
often governed by the relative direction of the public 
roads and by the boundaries of the park, that I deem it 
necessary to refer particularly to some of the best and 
worst arrangements regarding them. When the public 
road joins the park wall at right angles, or nearly so, and 
then branches off to the right and left along that wall, 
the ground being level or having a gentle rise towards 
the park, an entrance-gate placed opposite the junction 
of the two roads will occupy one of the best and most 
imposing positions. If the road forms a single rectan- 
gular bend where it meets the park wall, this spot 
affords an excellent, though perhaps a secondary position. 
But when the road and park wall come together at an 
acute angle, their point of contact is perhaps the worst 
place that can be selected for an entrance, as it seldom 
admits of proper arrangements, and should be chosen 
only when the nature of the ground makes it absolutely 
necessary. When the first and second positions above 
mentioned cannot be obtained, we would recommend a 
plan equal in many respects to the second, viz., the 
selection of a suitable position for the entrance-gate on 
the side of the turnpike road, and the placing of the 
gate in a recess at such a distance from the centre of the 
road as will permit a carriage to be easily driven through 
it. Such a site will often be found more convenient 
than one of greater pretensions. In the case of suburban 
residences there is generally little scope for the selection 
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of a site for the entrance. Frequently the scanty space 
admits of nothing more than a gateway in the boundary 
wall. The entrance-gate to baronial residences, in the 
neighbourhood of towns or villages, is most advan- 
tageously set down at the end of one of the leading 
roads or principal streets. When it is removed to the 
outskirts of the town or to a distance from its natural 
locality for the purpose of securimg a long approach, it 
is apt to suggest the ideas of artifice and unnecessary 
straining after effect. 


Style of the Gaie and Lodge should be regulated 
by the extent and character of the residence as a whole. 
The common rule has been, that the style of the lodge 
and gate should follow exactly that of the mansion- 
house. Perhaps there is no absolute necessity that it 
should be so, particularly when the buildings supposed 
to be compared stand at the distance of one or two 
miles from each other: nevertheless, there should be 
no marked opposition between the respective styles. A 
Grecian lodge and gate will not prepare one for a Gothic 
or Elizabethan mansion. Mr. Gilpin well remarks, that 
the style of the lodge and gate should be made suitable 
to the local position in which they are placed. Were 
this always the case, their effect would be less open to 
criticism than it frequently is. Wemay add, that there 
should be a visible harmony, not only in style, but in 
importance, between the gate and the lodge; for the 
one is often sunk by its marked inferiority to the other. 
Sometimes, when referring to the principal entrance into 
a park, one hesitates to speak of the gate or of the lodge 
from the relative want of importance of the one or the 
other of them. Although the gate is the principal 
object, and the lodge only an accessory appendage, in 
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designing them the result aimed at should be a united 
and well-balanced group. When the approach is short, 
there is a greater necessity for an exact similarity of 
style between the entrance buildings and those of the 
mansion-house. The gate should stand at right angles 
to the line of the approach, and should be placed suffi- 
ciently back from the centre of the public road, when 
one passes in front of it, as not only to enable a carriage 
to stand clear of the road and the gate while the latter 
is opening, but to turn easily into it. It also conduces 
to convenient attendance on the gate, that the lodge is 
furnished with a window which commands a view of a 
carriage coming from the house some time before it 
reaches the gate. 


Line of the Approach through the Park—When a 
judicious site for the entrance-gate has been selected, a 
good starting -poimt for the approach has been obtained. 
After passing the gateway, it should proceed at right 
angles to the line of the gate for a short distance, the 
length of this part being regulated in some measure by 
the nature of the ground and the extent of the park. It 
may then turn off towards the mansion-house, in a line, 
of which we may remark generally, that though it may 
not be the shortest that can be formed, it should cer- 
taimly not be unnecessarily prolonged. A straight line, 
it is well known, is the least possible distance, and per- 
sons in haste naturally take it; except on level surfaces, 
however, it can rarely be adopted even on the public 
highways, where rapid locomotion is most desirable, and 
considerable detours are often made to avoid the retard- 
ing effect of steep inclinations. In the park, as now 
laid out, the straight line is seldom employed, as it 
cannot be introduced without a stiff and bald appear- 
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ance. On the other hand, an approach two or three 
times longer than necessary may be regarded as palpably 
absurd : and not less so is an approach which is, for any 
reason, led over steep and difficult ground, when perhaps 
an. easier lme spontaneously suggests itself to the ob- 
servant traveller. The exhibition of fine views is a 
temptation to commit both of these faults; but it is a 
temptation which should be resisted. While the. 
approach may display the average beauties of the place, 
it is bad taste, as well as bad economy of pleasure, to 
lengthen it out for the mere purpose of showing the 
extent of the park or displaying the prospects which its 
best pomts may be made to command. Such waste, as 
it may be justly called, should rather be avoided. The 
extent of the park may well be left to actual inspection 
in rides taken for the purpose; and the fimest views 
should be reserved for the principal windows of the 
house, for rustic seats or other stations in the dressed 
grounds, or for walks or drives if these be necessary. 
Im forming an approach on level ground, it is proper to 
introduce a few easy sweeps or curves round groups or 
clumps of trees: these we prefer to the dull insipidity of 
one great uniform sweep, which scarcely any planting or 
other means of decoration can relieve. On rising and 
undulating grounds, those approaches have the most 
elegant effect whose lines harmonize best with the natural 
curves of the surface. In such cases all cutting and 
embanking should be avoided as far as possible. Nothing 
can be in worse taste than to cut through a broad swell 
of ground of small elevation, or to bank across a wide 
hollow whose surfaces vary only two or three feet, for 
the purpose of forming a level road, or what may be 
called some imaginary gradient. When cuttings and 
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embankments are unavoidable, as they may be on 
short, abrupt, rolling undulations, or steep surfaces, 
they should be rendered as inconspicuous as may be. 
Hasy inclinations in all cases are extremely desirable, and 
to obtain these on rough ground considerable sacrifices 
must often be made, both in adding to the length and 
diminishing the beauty of an approach. Into this 
Species of work, however, the furor of railway-making 
_has introduced some of its most violent operations, and 
has added very little to approaches, as good roads, while 
it has taken much from their agreeableness, as good 
drives through a park. Before proceeding to blast rocks 
with gunpowder, or to cut into or through ridges, it is 
well to see whether we cannot save expense and the 
beauty of the ground by deviating a little to the right 
or left. One of these new approaches, formed in 
defiance of all. such considerations as those now indicated, 
and executed by a ci-devant railway surveyor, has been, 
not unaptly, styled by observant neighbours, “The Lodge 
and Stables Direct Line,” from its passing close by the 
latter offices in its way to the house. In this case, however, 
there are probably more faults than cutting and embank- 
ing. A well laid-out approach will seldom be made to cross 
the park on the drawing-room front of the house, in its 
way to the principal entrance. It is desirable, however, 
that the house should be seen from it in one or two 
advantageous positions, and that it should be in part 
visible from the windows of the public rooms, in order 
that the inmates may perceive the approach of visitors. 
If there are circumstances which make it unavoidable 
for the approach to pass the drawing-room front, it 
should be kept at such a distance, and conducted at such 
C2 
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a level, as to prevent the dressed grounds from beimg 
overlooked. 


Gates on the line of the Principal Approach.— Gates 
intervening between the entrance lodge and the main 
door of the house should, generally speaking, be avoided. 
They either betoken some want of skill on the part of 
the designer, or they are the result of some mal- 
arrangement of the subdivisions of the park, or, perhaps, 
of additions to the dressed grounds. ‘The only excep- 
tions to this rule are the cases m which parks and 
pleasure-grounds are very extensive. In such cireum- 
stances secondary gates and lodges may be necessary. 
Even in small residences, when the approach cannot be 
protected by a fence the whole way to the main door 
of the house, a light tron gate may be required to defend 
the piece of lawn or ornamental ground before the en- 
trance front. The subdivision of the park for grazing 
purposes is the principal source of the gate nuisance on 
the approach ; but it may be abated by the use of wire 
fences, used as divisional fences, and made to run 
parallel to the line of the approach, in which case they 
interrupt the continuity of the park im a very slight 
degree. They should be kept back from the road, at 
least 15 or 20 feet; and the grass growing on the inter- 
cepted space may be cut for hay or eaten down occa- 
sionally by sheep. We have found such an arrangement 
extremely useful in a park where the approach passed. 
through a wood, pasture-lands, and pleasure-grounds, 
for the length of a mile without a single gate. 


Termination of the Approach.—That part of the ap- 
proach which is nearest to the house, and comes up to 
the entrance, requires very careful adjustment. When 
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the ground is level, a suitable termination is compara- 
tively easy; but in other cases some cutting and filling 
_ up of the surface may be needful before access can be 
had with a gentle inclination to the hall door, or a suf- 
ficient breadth of level surface can be formed im front of 
it. Almost every case has some peculiarity of its own. 
There should always be a level platform of gravel of 
sufficient breadth to allow carriages to turn on it. 
When this platform is small, it is very desirable that 
the adjoming portion of the approach should be level. 
When the nature of the ground admits of it, the plat- 
form should be extended, and its exterior portions should 
be laid down in grass. Where the ground slopes rapidly 
from the entrance front, it is proper to support the plat- 
form by an ornamental wall or balustrade. The approach 
should, if possible, never descend towards the house, 
without a considerable space of level ground mtervening 
between the lowest point of the descent and the entrance 
platform. Any visible descent near the house always 
imparts to the latter a mean and inferior appearance. 


Roadway of the Approach.—The road, to have any- 
thing lke a tolerable appearance, cannot be below 
twelve feet wide. From twelve to sixteen feet may be 
regarded as a medium breadth; but it may be neces- 
sary to make it as much as twenty feet. A long narrow 
approach through an extensive park has very much the 
look of a footpath. The road should be well formed ; 
for, though it may not be subjected to the burden of 
heavy cartages, the carriages that pass over it are not 
always of the lightest description. Besides, in addition 
to its bemg a good road, it should also be a good walk, 
and this cannot be effected without its being finished in 
a superior manner. The roadway should have its bottom 
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paved with hand-packed stones from four to six inches 
deep ; over these should be placed four inches of rather 
small road-metal, blmded with two inches of fine gravel. 
If gravel cannot be had, five inches of road-metal will 
be necessary, and two mches at the top must be broken 
fine. In certam districts there is abundance of what is 
called rotten rock, or beds of rock partially decomposed 
by the action of the atmosphere, which supply an excel- 
lent blimding material. The road should be rounded 
by being raised in the centre two or three inches above 
the sides. In damp situations small drains should be 
formed along each side and below the roadway. Where 
the roadway has a hard bottom, that is, when it is cut 
through rock or firm gravel, the packed stones may be 
omitted. It is good economy to make a thorough road 
over the whole breadth at once, as carriages do not 
always keep the centre, and are sure to break down that 
part which is insufficiently constructed. The secondary 
and other service roads im the park should also be well 
made, though they do not require to be so finely finished 
as the approach. It may be laid down as an axiom, 
that well-made roads are most easily kept in order, and 
least expensive in their after management. Where cut- 
tings and embankments are required on approaches, 
several feet of level space should intervene between the 
road and the bottom of the slope down to it, or between 
the road and the upper edge of embankment which 
supports it. In both cases the newly-formed slopes 
should be rounded so as to unite as far as possible with 
the natural curves of the ground. 


Decoration of the Approach.—Much ornament by 
means of trees and shrubs is not required in the approach, 
although a moderate degree of embellishment may be con- 
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sidered necessary, and its amount should be regulated by 
the extent and character of the domain. Generally speak- 
ing, nothing more of this kid is needful than what 
belongs to the entrance-gate, or the particular portion of 
the park or dressed grounds passed through. In relation 
to this point, and particularly in regard to the exclusion 
of exotics, a good deal of finical pedantry has been exhi- 
bited by writers, who seem to have forgotten that the 
larch and the horse-chestnut were exotics in the early 
part of last century. It may be conceded that rhoden- 
drons, lilacs, and other flowerimg shrubs are out of place 
in the open park; but these plants are out of place, not 
because they are exotics, but because they are associated 
with the ideas of culture and keeping which, in the 
situations referred to, they are sure not to receive. It is 
certain that good approaches are often spoiled by exces- 
sive decoration. Such is particularly. the case when 
they are separated from the pastures on each side by 
slender or temporary fences. The slight restraining 
effect which these fences have on the continuity of the 
park is much augmented when shrubs are planted along 
their edges. Certain circumstances, however, no doubt 
warrant a greater amount of ornament than we have 
considered to be generally necessary. The approach, on 
its way from the entrance-gate to the mansion-house, 
may pass only through woods and pleasure-grounds, or 
at most may only skirt the grass lands of the park, and 
be separated from them by permanent fences. In these 
situations the sides of the approach, except where they are 
narrow stripes, afford available space and opportunity for 
collections of exotic trees and taller shrubs; but dwarf 
shrubs, unless required for the completion of an arbo- 
retum group, should be reserved for the flower-garden. 
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The Avenue.—In a previous page it was said that the 
Avenue is a species of approach, leading towards the 
house in a straight le, and bordered by parallel rows 
of trees. It may be asked, when is this form of approach 
to be adopted? and what is to be done with it when it 
has been established? These questions are answered in 
_ our observations on the park, along with some remarks 
on the relation of the ayenue to the general scenery of 
a place. At present it may be enough to say that 
avenues are most effective on flat surfaces, and that it is 
only on these, and perhaps on ground with a slight and 
uniform inclination, we can recommend them to be 
in any case planted. If the undulations of the ground 
are but slight, open ayenues may still be admissible; 
and these open avenues, when connected with the lawns 
of the mansion-house, should be of considerable breadth. 
When, however, they are formed as approaches, their 
width should not be greater than the height to which 
the trees forming them usually grow — say sixty or 
seventy feet for common elms, planes, and limes, and 
from seventy to ninety feet for beeches and English elms. 
If wider, they will be deficient m that stately and im- 
posing effect which is the principal charm of an avenue. 
The open variety requires double rows of trees on each 
side; and if these are planted at twenty or twenty-five 
feet apart, they form subordinate close avenues, like the 
side aisles of a Gothic church, and afford spaces for 
charming shaded walks. The usual effect of the avenue 
in the park is to divide the landscape; and this, indeed, 
is the principal objection to its adoption, as in this 
respect it is almost totally inconsistent with the modern 
style of laying out grounds. There are sometimes posi- 
tions near the entrance-gate where it can be introduced 
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with good effect; and it may be employed without 
injury to the scenery when the approach passes through 
a wood. In our judgment nothing is more miserable 
than the taste which converts the bare ill-grown trees of 
a hedgerow, which has bordered some parish road, into 
an avenue through whose narrow irregular line an 
approach is made to pass. Certainly these stunted 
deformities should be prevented from dividing the land- 
scape by the dividing stroke of the woodman’s axe. 


The Fine Approach.—The species of access to a man- 
sion-house which we have ventured to call a fine approach 
is seldom found connected with large residences or 
extensive estates, but not unfrequently with such small 
places as require only one approach and a back road. 
We may describe it as a carriage-way from the entrance 
to the house, so laid out as to display all the principal 
views and leading beauties of the place. It leaves 
nothing worth looking at to be seen from the windows, 
and it renders all further inspection from walks or .~ 
gardens unnecessary. It is in itself a thing of primary 
importance. Indeed, nothing can rival its ambition, 
except, perhaps, the vanity of the individual to whom it 
owes its formation. These approaches are often unne- 
cessarily prolonged. We have seen them following the 
boundary of the property to a considerable distance 
from the entrance, the only objects between them and 
the public road bemg the park wall and a belt of shrubs 
quite insufficient to deaden the noise of carriages out- 
side. In other places they may be seen extending for a 
mile or more through a narrow stripe of trees planted on 
the slopimg banks and knolls, on the side of a small 
valley or of a wide glen along which the public road 
passes. This 1s, indeed, the favourite position of the fine 
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approach. The highest powers of the designer, who is 
rash and mexperienced enough to undertake the work, 
are called into exercise. Cuts, and curves, and gradients, 
and embankments, are all elaborated for the purpose of 
enabling the approach to occupy the principal points of 
view. In the limited grounds no room is left for the 
formation of a good walk. The approach is walk and 
ride and everything. Seclusion there is none, except 
that the fme approach is not much frequented, people 
familar with it often preferring to go by the back way 
to the house. It is evident that in such elaborations 
the proprietor thinks more of securing the applause of 
strangers than of consulting his own comfort and con- 
venience. He is content to admire and enjoy by proxy. 
In short, of all the follies committed in the laying out 
of country residences, the fine approach may be allowed 
to wear the crown. 
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CHAPTER III. 


PLEASURE-GROUNDS AND FLOWER-GARDENS. 


Position of the Pleasure-grounds.—Composition of the Landscape. 
—Terraces ; Walls; Grass Slopes; Shrubs on Terrace-banks ; 
Stairs on Terraces; the Upper Surface of Terraces.—The 
Flower-garden ; Site of the Flower-garden; Ground Colour ; 
the Parterre; the Rosary; the American Garden; the Mixed 
Flower-garden ; Artistical Decorations; Rockworks; Shelter 
of the Flower-garden.— Walks in the Pleasure-grounds.— 
Formation of Lawns. 


Unper the designation of pleasure-grounds or dressed 
grounds are comprehended those enclosed spaces within 
the park, and in immediate connection with the house, 
which receive regular keeping and dressing. In ordi- 
nary circumstances, their walks are cleaned and their 
lawns are cut two or three times each season, and the 
leaves which fall on them are cleared off every winter. 
Besides the amount of labour thus bestowed on them, 
these grounds are further distinguished from the wood- 
“lands of the park by the quantity of shrubs, both ever- 
green and deciduous, which they contain, and which 
make up the bulk of their underwood. 


Position of the Pleasure-Grounds.—These grounds 
should be so placed as wholly or partially to surround 
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the mansion-house. We would have said wholly, were 
it not preferable that the entrance front should be in 
great measure open to the park. When the entrance 
front is enclosed, it should only be for the protection of 
the gravel and lawn in the immediate vicinity of the 
house. The extent of this gravel and lawn will of 
course be regulated by the size of the whole place. It 
is seldom expedient to have much lawn in front of the 
mansion. Generally speaking, it is better that the 
grazing lands of the park should occupy this position, 
and that the scenery on this side of the house should 
partake rather of the character of the park than of the 
pleasure-grounds. Being limited, then, on the entrance 
front of the house, the pleasure-grounds, on the draw- 
ing-room front and on the other sides, will receive a 
proportional enlargement. Their actual extent must be 
determined by the nature of the ground and the size of 
the park. Perhaps they may include all the space in 
the vicinity of the house, with the exception of that on 
the entrance front, from which may be had the finest 
views in the park and im the surrounding country. 
These views add much to the interest and variety of the 
grounds. If there are few or no prospects of this kind, 
the greater is the necessity that the pleasure-grounds 
should be so laid out as to awaken interest and to afford 
gratification within themselves. — 


Composition of the Landscape.—The views which it is 
desirable should be possessed from the house require 
a varied arrangement of the dressed grounds. As for- 
merly stated, those on the drawing-room front should, 
if possible, be the finest. Sometimes they may all be 
included in one prospect, the pleasure-grounds forming 
the foreground of the picture, and the park and exterior 
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country making up the middle-ground and the distance 
respectively. In certain cases, the whole scene is neces- 
sarily confined to the pleasure-grounds and park, and in 
others entirely to the pleasure-grounds; but whatever be 
the extent of view, on the proper arrangement and on 
the blending of the different parts of the scene will 
depend the success of the landscape gardener in the 
operations committed to him. It is evident that with 
such diversified materials and appliances a diversity of 
treatment will be necessary. When the middle ground 
and the extreme distance of extensive views are of a 
varied and interesting character, it is seldom expedient 
to introduce much ornament into the foreground ; but 
if the middle-ground is tame and the distance unin- 
viting, the imterior should be made as ornamental as 
possible ; and the same effect should be aimed at when 
the middle distance is disfigured by disagreeable objects 
which cannot be wholly excluded or concealed. When 
the whole scene is within the park, and still more when 
it is wholly within the pleasure-grounds, it must receive 
the more careful attention, and be so dealt with as to 
produce the best effect that the character of the locality 
will allow. When the views from the house are exten- 
sive, it is not needful that a large extent of pleasure- 
eround should be spread out before the windows. Such 
breadth of dressed ground throws back the pasture-lands 
of the park, and either conceals or renders indistinct 
those groups of livg and moving objects with which 
it is tenanted. Herds of deer or of cattle and flocks 
of sheep impart much animation to the scene, which 
should not be lost if it can possibly be preserved, much 
less should it be artificially excluded. The pleasure- 
grounds, as seen from the house, should be formed into 
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lawns, interspersed with groups of trees and shrubs, 
either separate or combined. Flower-beds may be 
formed im some positions, especially where fhe view 
does not extend into the park, and along with these a 
fountain or pond with a jet d’eau, or an artificial lake, 
may be introduced with good effect. Flower-beds are 
very suitable on a terrace near the house. A small 
flower-garden in connection with a boudoir is also appro- 
priate; but a flower-garden on an extensive scale should 
be reserved for a separate division of the pleasure- 
grounds. In open spaces in the grounds detached 
flower-beds appear to be objectionable, as they do not 
mass well with the other groups, as they lessen the 
breadth and interrupt the continuity of the lawns, and 
being bare except durimg a few months in summer, are 
but seldom in a really ornamental state. At the same 
time, a flower-garden, in a proper situation and at a 
reasonable distance from the house, is a most desirable 
object of interest, inviting frequent visits and affording 
agreeable walks; and, mdeed, extensive pleasure-grounds 
can scarcely be deemed complete without one. 


Terraces —When well arranged, and adapted to the 
character of the locality, terraces are excellent and highly 
ornamental accompaniments to the mansion-house. As 
seen externally, there are few objects which add so much 
dignity to the house, as they form a fine outwork and 
extended basement, and impart a stately effect and an 
imposing breadth to the whole group of buildimgs. They 
also afford an admirable outset to the work of decora- 
tion in the vicmity, and serve to connect the house and 
the grounds in a manner which could hardly be accom- 
plished by a lawn, however highly ornamented. Inter- 
nally they may be made a good architectural foreground 
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to the scenery as viewed from the house. They may 
also be used to conceal a one-sided slope, or a twist in 
the ground, which may have a disagreeable effect as seen 
from the windows. To a house situated near a steep, 
abrupt declivity, terraces with suitable walls may be 
not only ornamental, but almost indispensable to the 
protection of the inmates when walking in that part of 
the grounds. Without them, mdeed, in such situations, 
scarcely anything in the way of ornament or convenience 
can be effected. The adoption of terraces should be 
suggested by the nature of the ground and the character 
of the house, rather than by any considerations imme- 
diately connected with themselves. Nothing is worse 
than a terrace out of place. We generally do not expect 
to find them on very flat surfaces, although, in certain 
circumstances, a single terrace of low elevation has a 
good effect. On shght declivities two or three feet of 
descent will afford a suitable opportunity for introducing 
this species of ornament. Where there is no slope, the 
terrace may nevertheless be mtroduced by raising the 
base of the house sufficiently at its first erection, and 
then by carrying the earth that is necessary for the 
embankment. Where there can be only a small breadth 
of dressed grounds between the house and the park, the 
terrace wall may form the fence of these grounds, and 
may be more in keepmg with the house than one of a 
lighter construction. The most important position of the 
terrace is on the drawing-room front ; but it is not neces- 
sarily confined to that, as it may be extended along the 
ends of the house, and even of the offices, if these latter 
touch the side of the dressed grounds. ‘Terraces should 
be considered architectural formations of the grounds: as 
such, their leading lines should be level, whether they are 
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bounded by walls or by banks; and these lines should 
also be parallel, and especially when there are more than 
one terrace on the same slope. The upper surfaces, too, 
should be strictly parallel in their planes: any deviation 
in this respect gives the whole a twisted appearance, 
and suggests the idea of their having been executed 
by incompetent workmen. There are sundry points 
connected with terraces, such as the breadth of their 
platforms, ther height, the number on the same de- 
clivity, their junction with the natural banks into which 
they may run, the angles of inclination when they are 
sloped, and various other matters, respecting which no 
general precepts can be given that would be applicable 
im all cases. These must be determined by careful study 
on the spot, and repeated consultation of the eye. We 
may remark, however, that the length of a terrate is 
always a more important property than its breadth. A 
broad terrace, indeed, is always desirable, but unless it 
is more or less elongated, it will seem to degenerate 
ito a broad platform. The latter form, however, when 
it is avowedly such, and does not pretend to the usual 
character of a terrace, is not an inferior arrangement, 
and may be made an object of considerable interest. 


Terrace Walls—These are retaming walls, either 
with a cope brought up to the level of the platform, or 
with a parapet or balustrade rising above the surface 
of the terrace. In either case, their main use being to 
support the mass of earth behind them, they seldom 
admit of much variety or ornament in their construc- 
tion, except when the architecture of the house requires 
a decorated parapet or balustrade. A low terrace, 
unless in peculiar circumstances, scarcely calls for 
either ; but when the retaining wall is high, a parapet 
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is indispensable for the protection of persons walking on 
the platform. The best substitute for a parapet is a 
low broad hedge, or a border of shrubs formed along 
the edge of the terrace: i some cases the border may 
be shaped into a sloping bank of considerable breadth, 
and the height of the wall proportionally reduced. The 
union, im the same terrace, of the retaining wall and 
the sloping grass bank seldom produces a good effect. 
Their most suitable combination is when the wall is 
made to support the lower portion of the bank; but 
when this plan is adopted, neither the wall nor the bank 
should be high. Regularly sloped grass banks, sur- 
mounted by a parapet, have a peculiarly mcongruous 
appearance: the walls or parapets look as if they wanted 
a base, and the banks seem to have been piled up against 

the lower parts of the walls to hide deformities. As the 
_ parapets appear to rest on the edge of a sloping surface, 
they present the very image of instability; besides, on 
the top of a grass bank they are not ordinarily required 
for protection, nor, indeed, for any useful purpose. In 
short, they are altogether in bad taste. 


Grass Slopes.—Terraces are often faced with grass 
slopes mstead of walls; and though the resulting effect 
is inferior, these slopes are very suitable for places where 
a plain style of decoration is required, and particularly 
at a distance from the mansion-house, as on the sides 
of bowling-greens or in flower-gardens, and im the more 
remote parts of the pleasure-grounds. It must be 
admitted that a terrace with a regularly formed grass 
bank of considerable depth-has mostly a bald appearance. 
This arises partly from its surface being so plain as to 
have no variety, and partly from the absence of a 
diversity in light and shade, particularly in those slopes 
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which face towards the south. A long, natural slope of 
grass is often very beautiful; but, on examination, it 
will be found that it is free from that dead, mechanical 
uniformity common in artificial works. Perhaps, how- 
ever, light has the greatest influence im this respect—a 
fact very much overlooked in landscape gardening. The 
surface of the slope is turned up towards the light; and 
so it wants that variety of shade which even a plain wall 
exhibits at different periods of the day. Accordingly it 
is found that, when facing the north, and in an inferior 
degree when facing the east and west, these grass slopes 
are always more effective than when turned to the south, 
for in this last position they are seldom seen in shade, 
and consequently have a bare and bald effect. Never- 
theless a long deep grassy slope, closely shaven and neatly 
kept, is always popular, however ineffective it may be in 
the eye of refined taste. There are some means of 
relieving its monotony, which we shall indicate in the 
following paragraphs. 


Shrubs on Terrace Banks.—Long bare slopes, and par- 
ticularly when there are irregularities of surface which 
could be removed only with great labour and expense, 
should be wholly or partially covered with shrubs. When 
there is a considerable height of bank and breadth of 
slope, several effective terraces may be formed along the 
bank with walls, borders, and walks, and intermediate 
slopes planted with laurels, constantly kept down by 
pruning to the height of two or three feet. The inter- 
est and variety of these terraces are increased by scat- 
tering over them a few ornamental trees and shrubs, 
which may be allowed to assume their natural form, but 
should not be introduced in such numbers, or be per- 
mitted to grow to such a magnitude, as to injure the low 
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shrubs. These banks of low evergreens are more suited 
for southern slopes than grass 1s, as they are more per- 
manently evergreen, and, from their greater mtricacy, 
have more yariety of light and shade than a closely-mown 
surface of grass can have. 


Stairs on Terraces.—¥lights of steps form an excel- 
lent means of decorating terraces. When connected 
with walls, they are susceptible of a considerable degree 
of ornament. Stairs on grass slopes afford less scope for 
decoration; vases placed on their sides may be deemed 
the most proper objects for this purpose. Stairs should 
be placed at the ends of terraces, as well as at their 
centres; they may be omitted in the latter position, but 
if they are only found there, they have a sensible effect 
in diminishing the appearance of length in the terraces 
by dividing them into halves. Properly, stairs should 
be in connection with walks, but they may sometimes be 
introduced without the latter. In either case, when 
there is more than one tier of terraces, the flights of 
stairs should be successively carried from the top to the 
bottom of the whole series. Anything short of this pro- 
duces an uncomfortable feeling, as if some of the flights 
of stairs had been misplaced through perversity, or lost 
by mistake. 


Upper Surfaces of Terraces—We shall suppose that 
the architectural variety of terrace has been properly 
constructed, with a good wall in front, and a broad 
level above; the latter should be traversed by two spa- 
cious walks,—one near the house, and the other along 
the wall. The mtermediate space is to be oceupied with 
flower-beds cut out of grass, or placed in gravel with box 
or stone edgings. Fountams, dials, vases, and other 
architectural ornaments, may be introduced with excel- 
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lent effect. These may compose groups of themselves, 
or be made the centres of different groups of flower-beds. 
The character and arrangement of these objects should 
be in keeping with the style of the buildings around. In 
the case of terraces faced with grass slopes, the walks 
should be arranged as in the other variety. The flower- 
beds should be laid out in grass-plots, or with broad 
verges, or with raised stone edgings round the figures 
cut in the grass. Small gravel walks, with box edgings, 
do not suit this style of terrace. Stone blocks sup- 
porting vases may be ranged along the tops of the banks, 
and also laurels grown in boxes and trained to represent 
the orange-trees used for this purpose on the Continent. 
The other processes of ornament are much the same as 
those referred to above, only, perhaps, they should be 
carried out in a plainer and lighter style. 


The Flower Garden.—Among the most important and 
interesting portions of the pleasure-grounds is the flower- 
garden, when the place is extensive enough to afford 
room for its being formed mto a separate department. 
In small residences, the whole of the flower-garden may 
be close to the house; but in those of considerable mag- 
nitude, it is always desirable that it should occupy a 
distinct section of the dressed grounds. In both cases, 
eare should be taken to bring it into harmony with the 
general scenery, of which, indeed, 1t should form a con- 
stituent, though a more highly and minutely finished 
part. On this account, the principles which regulate the 
formation of the dressed grounds generally should also 
be held as applicable, with slight modifications, to the 
flower-garden. That garden, whether geometrical or 
otherwise, should be so arranged as not only to compose 
an effective whole, but also to exhibit such secondary 
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and minor grouping as will produce good imdividual 
groups in its divisional sections, when these are seen in 
positions from which the whole cannot be comprehended. 
From want of conformity with this principle, flower- 
gardens have sometimes a fine effect when seen from one 
or two leading points of view; but when examined in 
detail, they lose all their interest, except what arises 
from individual plants, or masses of flowers and shrubs. 
Effective secondary and minor grouping not only adds to 
the beauty of fine plants, but very much improves the 
appearance of those which scarcely deserve that name. 


Site of the Flower-Garden.—Convenience of access 
requires that the flower-garden should be at no great dis- 
tance from the house. It may be separated from the 
other grounds by trees and shrubs, and if the kitchen- 
gardens are not remote, it may take an intermediate 
position between these and the house. The site should 
be warm, sunny, and dry, and well sheltered, though not 
shaded. It should be remembered that the beauty of 
the flower-garden arises more from its graceful arrange- 
ment and superior culture, than from fine views existing 
without its boundary. Such views, then, are not neces- 
sary to complete it, and a seeking after them may 
deprive the garden of that shelter which is absolutely 
indispensable to the successful cultivation of fe plants. 
This circumstance should be kept in mind, both im the 
selection of the site, and in the laying out of the compo- 
nent parts. 


The Ground Colour of the flower-garden and of its 
walks has a considerable influence on the effect of its 
arrangements, aud, as it varies, sometimes leads to the 
adoption of different styles of gardenmg. Independently 
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of the plants, there may be said to be only three main 
varieties of ground-colourmg in flower-gardens,—viz., 
the green of the grassy turf, the black or dark brown of 
the cultivated soil, and the tints of the gravel, varying in 
particular cases from bright brown to bluish grey; and 
the extent to which each of these colours is visible, either 
apart or in combination, gives a distinct expression to 
the whole scene. The flower-garden may be formed with 
walks, borders, and flower-plots, without any inter- 
mingling of grass turf, and, if well laid out, and kept in 
good order, it has, in summer and autumn, when the 
ground is covered with plants, a rich and varied effect ; 
but at other seasons it has a bare and stripped appear- 
ance, and, presenting little else than the sombre hue of 
the naked ground, exhibits scarcely aught that can in- 
terest or attract. On the other hand, a flower-garden 
formed on a ground-work of grass lawn, with walks and 
borders well arranged and attended to, has at all seasons 
a clothed effect; and though in winter the grass has a 
less lively tint, yet it still looks like a carpeted apart- 
ment with some of its more showy decorations awanting. 
The flower-garden without grass is then like a house 
which has not only lost its carpets, but nearly its whole 
furniture. We do not wish unduly to depreciate the one 
style of garden, and to exalt the other beyond its merits. 
In the garden composed entirely of walks and borders 
and. flower-plots, a much greater number and variety of 
plants may be grown, and very beautiful scenes may be 
produced by means of these, together with flowering 
shrubs and evergreens. But the grass flower-garden, 
from the smmplicity and quiet repose of its well-arranged 
lawns, has a much finer effect at all seasons. The colour 
of the walks, taken in connection with them number and 
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breadth, produces an effect, more or less marked, on the 
flower-garden. Dark, dingy colours, on the one hand, 
and bright, glaring tints, on the other, are equally to be 
avoided: those of a warm shade, such as light sienna— 
perhaps the finest of all—should be chosen, when they 
can be had. The reddish yellow of the Kensmgton 
gravel has deservedly made it a favourite. In the small 
divisional walks in the flower-garden, a variety of tmts 
‘may be introduced; but violent contrasts should be 
avoided, and in the larger walks a more uniform colour 
ought to be maimtamed, as contributmg to the best 
general effect. 


The Parterre, both ancient and modern, may be de- 
scribed as a geometrical flower-garden, laid out on a 
flat surface, and, im addition to its furniture of plants, 
adorned with a variety of artistical objects suited to its 
style and character. The most proper site for a parterre 
is the platform of a terrace, or some lower level, on which 
its whole arrangement can easily be seen at once from 
an adjacent elevated position. Unless it is placed on such 
a site, the effect of its numerous figures will be in great 
measure lost, and it will appear more a piece of entangled 
complication, than a well ordered and nicely balanced 
geometrical design, which, from its very nature, it is 
intended, and therefore ought to be. The ancient par- 
terre frequently covered a large surface. It had its divi- 
sional sections so arranged that one side or end was made 
the exact counterpart of the other, and all its alleys and 
flourishes were repeated with the utmost precision. Some 
of the sections were large and plain, and were imtended 
for the reception of plants, while others were cut into an 
infinite variety of shapes and traceries, in which the 
edgings, the colour of the soil and sand with which the 
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compartments were filled, and the tints of the alleys by 
which they were surrounded, all went to make up the 
general picture. The inherent sameness of this style of 
gardening no doubt led to these extravagant attempts at 
intricacy ; and the same result was aided by the compa- 
rative paucity of fine plants which existed when parterres 
were introduced. Some attempts have been recently 
made to revive this style in its original perfection; but 
when it is considered how difficult it is to adapt designs 
imtended for spaces of six or eight acres to pieces of 
ground about one-eighth of that size, we cannot be sur- 
prised that they have uniformly failed. Besides, the 
ancient style is entirely out of harmony with the modern 
taste in relation to all the other component parts of a 
country residence. We might as well propose to convert 
a modern drawing-room, with all its elegances, into a 
baronial hall of the fifteenth century. The modern par- 
terre is not quite so complicated in its figures, even when 
cut out of turf, in which case it is most akin to that of 
the ancient forms. When formed of borders with box 
or other edgings, it is intended to be filled with plants, 
and may be made a place of considerable beauty. In its 
geometrical forms it still requires as nice adjustment as 
ever; but the interest is not now made to centre wholly, 
or in great part, In its configurations and traceries, The 
principal aim of such scenes should be, not the display of 
the artist’s ill-directed Ingenuity, but the exhibition of 
fine plants, which, in their present numbers and beauty, 
afford abundant materials for the adornment of flower- 
gardens. Annuals and green-house plants are chiefly 
required for the summer and autumn decoration of par- 
terres; but a supply of evergreens and vernal plants 
should be kept in pots, to fill up the vacant beds in winter 
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and sprmg. A due attention to these expedients will 
maintain in the parterre a permanently clothed appear- 
ance, and will preclude that bare and uninviting aspect 
which it would otherwise present at certain seasons. 


The Rosary is one of the departments of the flower- 
garden, deriving its name from the beautiful flower to 
whose culture it is specially devoted, and, as such, pos- 
Sessing much interest and beauty. Of late years, it has 
deservedly received increased attention and favour. We 
would not, mdeed, banish the rose-border, the tree or 
pular roses, and the rose treillage from the terrace or 
flower-garden; but we cannot help viewing a distinct 
and elegant “ garden of roses” as not the least interesting 
addition that can be made to pleasure-grounds. The 
number and variety of fine roses now in cultivation seem 
to demand a separate locality, and as there are many 
autumnal flowermg kinds, the season of bloom may be 
prolonged from the middle of June to the early frosts of 
winter. The Rosary requires a good strong loamy or 
clayey soil over a dry subsoil, and a sunny and sheltered 
site. It may either occupy a section of the flower- 
garden, properly so called, or may find a place on some 
warm lawn in the dressed grounds. In both cases, it 
must have an enclosure sufficient to exclude rabbits and 
hares; but the external treillage work used for that pur- 
pose may be made to conduce to the decoration of a 
lawn. Internally, it is generally laid out somewhat in 
the geometrical parterre style, but there is no absolute 
necessity for these forms. It may also be composed of 
beds in grass, with suitable gravel walks, or of borders 
and walks without grass, as may be best adapted to the 
site, or most agreeable to the taste of the proprietor. 
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The American Garden is another special department 
of the flower-garden, and is consecrated to the growth of 
those shrubs and other flowering plants which thrive best 
in a peaty soil. It by no means holds good that all these 
plants are natives of America, though undoubtedly the 
greater part of them come from that continent. We 
refer to the rhododendrons, azaleas, kalmias, andromedas, 
etc., which, growing spontaneously in the temperate 
regions of both the old contiment and the new, and being 
sufficiently hardy to endure the climate of Great Britain, 
contribute very largely to the beauty of our gardens and 
dressed grounds. It is desirable that they should have 
a separate department allotted to them; but they should 
not be confined to it, for they may be scattered through- 
out all the shrubberies in the place. When in a dis- 
tinct locality and well arranged, the American garden 
may be made the most permanently evergreen portion of 
the grounds, and therefore may not imaptly be denomi- 
nated the Pleasure-ground Winter Garden. As such, it 
should contain glazed structures, in which the heaths of 
the Cape, the rhododendrons of India, and the azaleas of 
China, may find a climate and receive a culture suited to 
their natural habits. Many plants in the American 
garden do not necessarily require a moist peat soil; they 
may be grown to great perfection in a heathy sand, in a 
sandy loam, or sandy clay, or in a vegetable earth com- 
posed of the decayed leaves of trees. ‘They do not thrive 
in common garden-soil. The American garden may be 
either a section of the flower-garden, or may be formed 
in some detached spot on one of the lawns. If the site 
is naturally suited for this class of plants, some expense 
may be saved in the formation of a proper soil. Portions 
of the site may be slightly shaded with advantage, but 
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should not, at least in the northern parts of the island, 
be naturally damp. The hybrid rhododendrons, which 
have been raised from the tree rhododendrons of India, 
though not quite hardy in many localities, may yet be 
grown very generally, if planted in warm and sheltered 
positions, As these varieties bloom late in spring and 
early in summer, their flowers attain a greater beauty if 
their flower-buds are protected from the vernal frosts by 
some temporary awning or light glass covering. Hap- 
pily, many new and hardier sorts are now introduced 
every year.—American gardens assume a variety of 
forms. They may be formed either with small inter- 
yening lawns or without them. They are generally laid 
out on grass; but as the plants they contain are mostly 
evergreens, that ground-work is not so necessary as in 
the rosary and the flower-garden. 


The Mixed Flower Garden is one in which the above- 
mentioned special departments are not kept distinct, but 
in which the inmates of the parterre, the rosary, the 
American garden, and other classes of flowers and shrubs, 
are all mingled together in agreeable variety. To these 
may be added a number of artistical decorations. It is 
certainly the most effective arrangement when all seasons 
are taken into consideration. When laid out in a supe- 
rior style, it should be made the most highly decorated 
scene connected with the residence, whether its place is 
immediately adjacent to the mansion or is withdrawn 
into a more remote division of the pleasure-ground. In 
a work like the present we cannot offer definite plans for 
this species of flower-garden: indeed, these plans may 
be as varied and numerous as the diversified circum- 
stances of places or the varying tastes of different pro- 
prietors. We may remark, however, that the lying 
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occupants of the mixed flower-garden should be so 
arranged, that while they fill certaim grouped beds with 
annuals, greenhouse plants, and roses, they should be so 
placed as not to detract from the general effect of the 
scene when their respective beds are empty, or when the 
plants are small or in a state of decay. Grass is the 
most suitable groundwork for gardens of this description; 
but some of its groups of flower-beds may be intersected 
by walks bordered with edgings of box or low flowers; 
and this, by imcreasmg the variety, will add to the 
general effect. Terraces are admissible only when con- 
sistent with the natural form of the ground. They 
' should be connected with the conservatories, or other 
plant-houses, when these structures are erected in the 
flower-garden, and in that case they may be faced with 
walls, and may receive considerable architectural deco- 
ration. Apart from such associations, they are better 
formed with grass slopes. Both forms afford good points 
for viewing the riches of Flora spread out below. Foun- 
tains, pieces of water, dials, vases, etc., may also be 
mtroduced, either grouped together, or made the centres 
of figures or clusters of figures allotted to the growth of 
flowermg plants and shrubs. Some of these means of 
ornament demand a separate and more detailed notice. 


Artistical Decorations. — Vases and statuary form 
admirable ornaments of flower-gardens when fine in 
themselves and when well arranged; but the latter con- 
dition is somewhat difficult to fulfil, and therefore 
requires attentive and tasteful management. Vases are 
more adapted to geometrical arrangements. They are 
peculiarly well suited for terraces, on which, however, 
they should harmonize with the architectural forms of 
surrounding objects. They may be placed either singly 
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or with groups of flower-beds, in the more irregular 
styles of designing. The employment of statuary in 
flower-gardens and dressed grounds is a much more diffi- 
cult subject. It must be owned that, in this country, it 
has seldom a very satisfactory effect, partly from the 
severity of our climate, and partly from the want of 
those associations with antiquities and architecture which 
make Italy as it were the native home of statues. ‘To 
our taste, scarcely anything seems more uncomfortably 
out of place than black or white pamted figures peepmg 
forth from a group or mass of shrubs. Indeed, the 
less that is seen of them in such circumstances the 
better; and they would be often well away altogether. 
Statues should always be in connection with architecture : 
on terraces they may be appropriately introduced, along 
with fountains, as the centres of primary or secondary 
groups of flower-beds. We should hesitate to distri- 
bute them singly throughout the grounds, unless the 
whole place has a more architectural complexion than is 
common in this country. 


Rockworks are pleasing objects when well executed, 
but they should hardly be mtroduced except m places 
where their position indicates that something of the kind 
is not unnatural, that the rock projects inartificially 
through the ground, or that it may have been laid bare 
by some needful excavation. The materials of rock- 
works should not be altogether foreign to the geology of 
the district; or if they are so, their natural stratification 
should be imitated as well as possible, as, indeed, it ought 
to be in all cases, for this, if skilfully done, will take off 
much from their artificial appearance. It is a common, 
but a very great, error to construct them of all the 
curious, rugged, weather-eaten or water-worn stones that 
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can be collected from the sea-shore or the bed of a river. 
How such conglomerations should have ever been ima- 
gined to be like actual rocks, it is difficult to imagine. 
The slag of glasshouses and the scoriz of blast furnaces 
may be described to be materials quite detestable—ugly 
in themselves, and unpropitious to the unhappy plants 
which grow on them. We would not haye a rockwork 
a sort of out-of-doors mineralogical museum, though 
some variety of stones is not objectionable. One repre- 
senting various geological formations is more worthy of 
approbation, as it may be made interesting and instruc- 
tive in itself, as well as ornamental to the grounds. If 
expense is to be incurred, it is better that it should be laid 
out in this way, than that it should be lavished on the pur- 
chase or collection of mere curiosities. It may be added, 
that for the construction of a rockwork even of considerable 
size a great amount of stones is not necessary. Most of 
its interior may be of earth; and to produce a sufficient 
illusion it may be enough to stud some portions of the 
surface with stones. In a few years the growth of 
plants and low shrubs placed on it will conceal apparent 
defects. 


Shelter of the Flower Garden.—It has already been 
remarked that to the flower-garden proper shelter is 
indispensable. In providing this needful protection, most 
people plant an mdiscriminate mass of trees and shrubs, 
without regard to individual effect or botanical classifica- 
tion. We humbly think that this is the part of the 
ground, in which something like a scientific character in 
the disposition of the trees and shrubs is most suitable. 
Without carrying this to such pedantic extremes as some 
do, we should be inclined to arrange the trees mostly 
according to their genera and natural orders. Beginning 
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at some convenient point, as-with Tilia (lime), the planter 
might continue with Acer (maple and sycamore), disculus 
(horse-chestnut), Fraxinus (ash), Quercus (oak), Pinus 
(pine), and with various other families. When the 
number of hardy species is small, several genera may 
be collected into one clump; but when the kinds are 
numerous, as in Quercus and Pinus, several groups may 
be formed of one family. The dwarf species will take 
their places in front of the others. For low trees or 
shrubs, to fill up the margin of the taller masses, we 
should employ the more showy species and varieties of 
Magnolia, Cytisus, Crategus, Arbutus, Rhododendron, 
Azalea, and others of the numerous flowering shrubs and 
low trees procurable from nurseries. Along with these 
should be planted a quantity of yews, hollies, and laurels, 
to form masses and underwood. 


Planting in the Pleasure-Grounds generally.—Hitherto 
we have been speaking of the dressed grounds in im- 
mediate connection with the mansion-house; but our 
remarks may, with some modification, be extended to 
the whole pleasure-grounds. The intermixture of lawns, 
and of groups of shrubs and trees, must be carried 
throughout. American and other flowering shrubs may 
be sprinkled along the edges of the lawns and openings. 
In some places the trees may assume the character of 
woods, with masses of evergreens in the way of under- 
woods ; in other places the lower growths should only 
form occasional thickenings among the taller trees. 
This variety of scenery may be improved and enhanced. 
by the interest derivable from the trees themselves. 
Not to repeat what has been said above, about combining 
the natural families im the vicinity of the flower-garden 
—though it is obvious that the principles there recom- 
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mended may be brought into operation in any part of 
the pleasure-grounds—we may point to the striking 
effect produced by certain exotic trees, when near the 
eye of an intelligent observer. At a distance, and 
viewed in a line perpendicular to its direction, a mass 
of beeches may not seem to differ much from other 
deciduous trees; but the result is otherwise when the 
eye is sufficiently close to the objects to discern their 
kinds, or when their peculiar forms stand out in strong 
relief. On this principle the conspicuous, or what may 
‘be called the staring trees, should he mostly of the rarer 
species, and of the more uncommon forms. Probably 
some of our readers may remember the use which 
Martin, the painter, makes of the cedar of Lebanon in 
his Illustrations of Paradise Lost. In the same way 
attention may be directed to the tulip-tree, the weeping 
birch, the purple beech, the deodar cedar, the araucaria, 
and many others which will readily suggest themselves 
to amateurs in arboriculture. Of course, it is not in- 
tended that such stunted curiosities as may he necessary 
in botanic gardens should be thrust forward into un- 
deserved notice: but where rarity of occurrence or 
quaintness of structure is combmed with beauty or 
vigour of growth, these qualities should always be taken 
advantage of. The reader will find this subject pursued 
at greater length in a subsequent chapter. 


Walks in the Pleasuwre-Grounds. — Certain leading 
walks are required in the grounds attached to a country 
residence. One or more passing from the mansion- 
house through the pleasure-grounds will be found 
necessary. Another proceeding from the drawing-room 
front, or principal terrace, may direct its course to the 
flower-garden, the kitchen-garden, or other objects of 
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interest. These walks should also lead to the places 
from which the finest views are seen. For purposes of 
recreation, and the proper exhibition of the grounds, 
a variety of secondary walks are needful. As a general 
rule, it may be noted that all narrow walks should be 
avoided. On all walks im pleasure-grounds, three per- 
sons, at least, should be able to walk abreast, a quali- 
fication which will require them to be at least seven feet 
wide. When narrower than this mark, walks produce 
an unsociable disjunction of a party, and mar that con- 
versational enjoyment which is one of the main charms 
of such scenes. Short and frequent zigzags in the line 
of walks should be avoided, as they not only look ill, 
but also require a continual twistmg and turning, to 
the utter interruption of easy and meditative walking. 
Walks, and especially the leading ones on terraces and 
in the dressed grounds, ought to be very carefully and 
efficiently constructed, otherwise they cannot be expected 
to be firm, dry, and comfortable at all seasons. They 
should be bottomed with from four to six inches of hand- 
packed stones or old bricks, broken small on the top, 
or blinded with land gravel, small flmnts, or fine road- 
metal, and then covered with from three to four inches 
of gravel. Pit gravel, as bmdmg most readily, is the 
most suitable for making a firm walk; and therefore, 
when it is to be had im sufficient quantity and of a proper 
quality, it should be used in preference to other kinds. 
Sea and river gravel do not bind so well, from lack of 
earthy matter; and therefore, when employed for the 
first three inches, it should receive a slight admixture of 
earthy sand or ashes or rotten rock, and after this layer 
has been made firm by rolling, it should receive a thin 
coating of the water-carried gravel. Walks should be 
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made full, with a slight rounding in the centre, amounting 
to from one-eighth to three-eighths of an inch to the foot 
of breadth: more than this makes them unpleasant to 
walk on. Small drams along the edges of the walks are 
needful, especially when the surface of the ground slopes 
towards them. On inclined ground they should be fur- 
nished with gratings, to pass the water into the drains, 
and to prevent it from furrowing the gravel. Various 
substances have been used to bind the surfaces of walks, 
and to give them the appearance of pavement, such as 
Roman cement and coal tar: the latter, when mixed 
with gravel, composes a hard, firm, smooth surface, but 
the resultmg colour is not agreeable. The favourite hue 
of gravel is yellow or light sienna: these have a warmth 
and richness of effect which are never to be found in any 
dull or dark coloured variety. On the other hand, shell 
eravel, though clean, is too light and glaring, particu- 
larly im sunshine. The edging of walks should always 
be low: a deep border of grass is unsightly, and seems 
to indicate careless keeping. Box edgings should also 
be small and low. The only allowable deviation from 
this rule occurs in the high edgings necessary to mark 
the figures of a parterre. 


The Formation of Lawns.—A. fine sward of grass is of 
great moment, particularly in terraces, flower-gardens, 
and bowling-greens, and, as such, calls for some notice in 
this part of our subject. The first requisite is a good 
surface soil; for where this is wanting no good grass 
can be obtained to form a fine turf. It is vain to expect 
a rich and perpetual verdure on stiff clay, or on tilly and 
heathy soils. From eight to sixteen inches of good loam 
or of fine light mould, according to the nature of the 
subsoil, will generally be sufficient for this purpose. 
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An object of nearly equal importance is a copious supply 
of grasses adapted to such soils. These are most readily 
obtained by sowing the proper seeds. It is an absurd 
practice to sow the different varieties of rye-grass (Lo- 
lium perenne), most of which are really annual, or at 
most biennial: in this way a fine perennial turf will 
never be formed, though a natural one, more or less 
worthless, will probably form itself from seeds of grasses 
contained in the ground, which are most likely to be of 
the coarsest kind. Probably, after the lapse of six or 
eight years, a sward barely tolerable may be produced 
by constant mowing. Our own experience warrants us 
to say, that with a proper mixture of perennial grass 
seeds a fine lawn may be grown m two years*. We 
may add, that careful and frequent rolling and mowing 
conduce greatly to the speedy formation of a fine sward. 


* The following may be given as a list of grasses suitable for a 
lawn :—Cynosurus cristatus, Festuca tenuifolia, Poa trivialis, 
Poa nemoralis, Poa sempervirens, Lolium perenne tenue. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE PARK. 


Definition.—The Unity of the Park.—Natural Character of 
the Ground.—Acquired Character of the Ground.—Planting 
in the Park.—Surfaces to be Planted.—Arrangement of Woods 
in the Park; a Group; a Clump; a Mass; carrying out the 
Arrangement of Woods.—Grouping of Plantations in the Park. 
Outlines of Plantations.—Belts and Circles.—Artificial Style. 
—Avenues. 


The Park.— Under the general name of Park we 
include all those plantations and pasture-lands sur- 
rounding a country residence and its dressed grounds, 
which are in the immediate possession of the proprietor, 
and are managed by his servants, or at most are only let 
out from year to year for grazing. In the vicinity of — 
cities or large towns, and in thickly peopled districts, the 
park is usually enclosed by a wall or fence of sufficient 
height to exclude ordinary intruders; in more remote 
districts its boundary-fences differ little from those 
common in the country, except that they may be a little 
higher and more carefully kept*. The park may be 


* The park, chase, and forest are remnants of the terri- 
torial arrangements of feudal times, and are, indeed, different 
forms of preserves for beasts of chase and other game. The 
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viewed as distinguished by the quantity and variety of its 
woodlands, arranged in the form of plantations, or dis- 
persed in clumps and groups through its pasture-lands. 
We have already adverted to various subjects connected 
with a country residence ; to these we shall again refer 
only as forming part of the arrangements of the park 
scenery. 


The Umty of the Park may be described to be that 
harmony of effect produced by well-arranged scenery 
which, however diversified and picturesque, does not 
suggest any discordant or offensively incongruous ideas. 
A park, indeed, of considerable extent, will never form 
one picture; and neither will a small one, unless in 
unfavourable circumstances. A simple or single unity, 
then, is a quality not to be expected, and hardly to be 
valued if it could be obtamed. The absence of discord- 
ance, a character quite compatible with a beautiful diver- 
sity, is perhaps all the unity that is desirable. It must 
be confessed that this is a subject which has received 
very inadequate attention, both in the theory and the 
practice of designing. Very often, in the laying out of 
srounds no general plan has been adopted, or at least no 
pervading idea has been carried out. Improvement has 


forest, often of vast extent and of diversified surface, was the 
exclusive prerogative of royalty, and was invested with peculiar 
laws and privileges. The chase, a name still occurring in some 
places in England, was a smaller portion of country, lying in a 
state of nature, and unenclosed. The purk was of more limited 
dimensions than either of the former, and was surrounded by 
fences. In the conception of a park, enclosure is the dominant 
idea; and hence, in the Lowlands of Scotland, which were enclosed 
within the memory of the last generation, a fenced field of any 
description is, in popular usage, called a purk. 
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proceeded in a bit-by-bit way,—by the planting of a 
field here and a knoll there. Clumps or single trees are 
set down in adjoming fields, fences are partially removed, 
and fragments of hedgerows or belts of plantation are 
left standing m places whence they ought to have been 
removed, or if preserved, should have been made the 
nuclei of clumps or groups of trees. The result of all 
this is confusion at the very least. In many cases, and 
even in places of considerable note, what beauty there is 
has arisen from the marked character of the locality, or 
from the accidental circumstance of an existing mass or 
group of fine old trees, rather than from any systematic 
efforts on the part of the designers. This frequently 
occurs where parks have been gradually enlarged by 
successive additions. Very often, instead of a fine park, 
we find ourselves in the midst of an accumulated mass 
of acres, woods, fields, and fences, without any visible 
arrangement in reference to beauty of individual outline 
or to harmonious combination. The impression is that 
of a labyrinth. The only unity is contiguity of space. 
We do not say that there is no interest even in such 
scenes; butit arises from the beauty of single trees, or 
occasional nooks of greenery, or detached pieces of rock 
or water,—yvery beautiful things, certamly, in themselves, 
but only a scantling of what might have been secured 
by the moderate exercise of taste and foresight. After 
all, an extensive and pervading unity is often unattain- 
able. Some corner of a neighbouring estate, some 
Naboth’s vineyard, comes in the way, and, offending the 
feeling of appropriation, must be planted out if it 
cannot be purchased ; or a parish road, or a church with 
graveyard and hamlet, may obtrude themselves irreme- 
diably. In such circumstances, the absence of a visible 
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disunity may be the most favourable consummation that 
can be realized. 


Natural Character of the Ground.—Most places have. 
intrinsically a natural character, which is mamly de- 
pendent on what may be called the contour of surface. 
This, being a matter of great importance, should receive 
immediate and studious attention, both from the pro- 
prietor and the artists who may aid him im erecting his 
house and laying out his grounds. It is obvious that the 
nature of the surface must materially affect the style 
and position of the mansion-house, the adornment of 
the dressed grounds, and the extent and character of the 
park, approaches, and, in short, everything connected 
with a country residence. Nature affords an almost 
infinite variety of contours, each requiring or suggesting 
a different treatment. For example, the house and its 
environs may. occupy part of a dead flat, a level as 
uniform as a painter’s canvas; and this situation may be 
accounted the least felicitous, or certaimly the least sug- 
gestive, of all, asit obliges the designer to create rather 
than regulate a landscape. Again, the surface may be 
concave, including the two sides of a valley of moderate 
width ; or it may be the lower part of the slope of a hilly 
country, where it gradually descends into the plain—in 
other words, one side of a broad valley. On the other 
hand, some surfaces are convex—a long and slightly 
elevated ridge, we may suppose, or a lower spur of a 
mountain or range of hills, or a bold promontory run- 
ning into the sea. Once more, the house may be seated 
on the shoulder formed by the junction of a primary and 
a transverse or secondary valley, on a platform over a 
lake or arm of the sea, or on the winding bank of an 
inland stream or navigable river; and of course the cha- 
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racter of the park and grounds must be modified by these 
varying circumstances. Manifold are the other diver- 
sities of natural surface; and to the slightest reflection 
it must be apparent that they cannot all be dealt with in 
the same way. On a convex surface, for example, we do 
not generally meet with standing water; the beauties 
consist mostly of distant views, and the business of the 
designer is to select these, to render them conspicuous, 
and to set them off with beautiful foregrounds. On the 
other hand, the concave surface suggests water scenery, 
such as the lake or the artificial river. From such a 
locality the distant views are necessarily limited, or 
extend only in the direction of the valley; but if the 
house be planted near one of the risimg edges, or on the 
breast of a slope, there will be room for admirable pic- 
torial effect m the middle distance and opposite ridge, as 
well as for delicious walks or rides in the lower grounds. 
We throw out these hints rather as illustrative of con- 
tour than as indicating specific plans for particular 
localities. We need scarcely add, that this natural diver- 
sity of surface, while in its individual forms it affords 
one of the essential elements of beauty, and has probably 
suggested most of what is really fine in the practice of 
the art, utterly precludes the laying down of any general 
rule as everywhere applicable. We shall have occasion 
to revert to this principle ; meanwhile, we beg the atten- 
tion of our.readers to its importance. 


Acquired Character of the Ground—lUExcept where 
a residence has to be formed in an unimproved and deso- 
late region (and that is a task not of common occurrence), 
the locality to be dealt with will have not only a natural, 
but also an acquired character. Some growing timber 
is generally found where a man thinks of setting down 
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a house, and there are fences, roads, and perhaps farm- 
buildings or other rural objects already existing. And 
if the designer is called im, not to give a primary plan, 
but to improve or extend what has been already done, 
- he is sure to find before him buildings, plantations, and 
other matters connected with country residences. All 
these circumstances originate what we have called an 
acquired character, which, in some cases, may have 
obliterated in a great measure the natural expression of 
the place, particularly if the latter was not strongly 
marked at first, or it may have brought out such a 
want of harmony as to necessitate improvement. In 
dealing with the acquired character of the place, the 
artist will find that there are certain objects, such as 
the mansion-house, offices, and portions of the woods, 
which can seldom be altered, and which must be treated 
as fixtures. Such objects are not unfrequently sources 
of great embarrassment. They often so modify the 
whole of the alterations that the place, even after every 
possible improvement, is greatly inferior to what it might 
have been had the fixtures been skilfully arranged at 
first. All these poimts, then—the natural contour and 
expression, the acquired character, and the mutual modi- 
fications produced by the intermingling of hoth,—must 
be carefully studied by the artist; for it is only by means 
of a matured knowledge of these, and by availing himself 
of the alterations which they place within his reach, that 
he hopes to brmg out those beauties which the eye of 
taste can discover slumbering and buried, as it were, in 
a mass of deformity and confusion. No quickness of 
eye can dispense with, hardly any inspiration of genius 
can supply the want of, careful and accurate study on the 
eyvound. 
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Planting in the Park.—Planting is the principal means 
of ornamenting the park; and accordingly trees and 
shrubs are the chief materials with which the designer 
has to operate. On the presence or absence of these, 
and on their due arrangement and distribution, will 
depend the superiority which the lands of the park, thus 
adorned, will have over lands of a similar character and 
extent, but occupied simply as pastures. This difference 
may be small at first, but it will be rapidly developed by 
the yearly growth of the trees. In this department of 
planting, various objects are to be kept in view. Shelter 
may be necessary in particular quarters; seclusion, also, 
is requisite. But the principal aim which the ornamental 
planter has to keep in view is, of course, scenic beauty. 
To attaim this end, particular attention must be given to 
the nature of the surfaces which are to be planted; and of 
these we shall now proceed to speak. 


Surfaces to be Planted.—Of these we may remark gene- 
rally that their exact nature should be carefully ascer- 
tamed, their present and possible future physiognomy 
should be attentively studied, and the amount and distri- 
bution of the planting should be determined accord- 
ingly. The planter will endeavour to bring out the 
beauty which intrinsically belongs to the peculiar situa- 
tion or may be elicited from it. At the same time, he 
will take care not to shut out whatever is picturesque in 
the surrounding country from the principal points of 
view. We have already said that a flat surface is the 
least propitious to pictorial effect; still, by skilful 
management a certam amount of it may be accom- 
plished, or, at least, a great improvement may be made 
on a bald and uninteresting locality. On such ground 
the artist will have to depend on his own power of 
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grouping together the masses of wood which he may 
deem necessary for the purposes of decoration; and 
though he cannot avail himself of any swell of the 
ground to add variety to the scene, he will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the outlines of his planta- 
tions, clumps, etc., are perfectly at his command, and 
that their effect cannot be diminished by any twist or 

contortion of surface—a difficulty of not unfrequent 
occurrence in other cases. Deprived of any advantage 
which may be derived from undulations calculated to 
heighten the effect of a plantation or to relieve the 
defects of an outline, he will have to create a piece of 
scenery which should be complete in itself, and should 
form a graceful and harmonious whole. The disposition 
of the woods should be such as to make up a variety of 
apparently connected, yet diversified, scenes, of consider- 
able length and breadth within the park. It is of great 
practical moment to remark, that to accomplish this, 
less planting will be required on a flat than on any other 
surface. ‘The open spaces should be roomy, the glades 
wide and sunny, and the whole expression of the place 
should, so far as is possible, be light and airy. In an 
undulating or hilly country, the woods ought rather to 
oceupy the sides of the hills or rismg grounds than the 
intervening valleys or hollows. In this way the woods 
are seen to greater advantage, and they tend to increase 
the height of the eminences on which they are placed, 
and proportionally to deepen the grounds below them. 
When the valleys or depressions of a park are all planted 
up, as they too often are, the necessary result is the con- 
cealment of the natural inequalities of the ground and 
the production of a dull uniformity. Of course, while 
recommending the planting of wood on the higher posi- 
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tions, we do not mean that the smooth outline of every 
green hill should be exchanged for a serrated one of 
trees placed over it. Still less would we recommend the 
capping of all the knolls with clumps of wood, which is 
in as bad taste as planting up all the hollows. We 
would have some of the hills or rising grounds m the 
park covered with masses of wood feathered out towards 
the bottom, with scattered groups thinly distributed 
across the valleys. In other cases, the rising grounds 
might be clothed with groups becoming thinner towards 
the top, and thickening as they descend on both sides. 
Where there are low green hills with fme outlines, the 
summits of one or more of these should by all means be 
left vacant, and a curtain of wood drawn along the lower 
slopes and base, and even the adjacent valley. Where 
there is no such variety of surface as we have supposed 
above, or where the park is of limited extent, each case 
will fall to be dealt with as the natural character of the 
place will suggest or allow, regard beimg had to the 
general import of the principles already indicated. The 
planting of the slopmg banks of the platforms which 
constitute the main area of some parks, and of the 
ravines by which they are intersected, has often a 
wretched effect. This is owing to several causes: for exam- 
ple, to their bemg formed without relation to other groups 
or masses in the park, and to their trees appearing above 
the banks, and dividing the landscape with what seems a 
meagre, il-grown belt. When such places are planted, 
they should form a portion of some of the more general 
combinations in the park, and the spaces covered with 
trees should be extended beyond the top of the banks in 
order to secure a certain amount of breadth. It some- 
times happens, that mm such planted rayimes the lines of 
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hight along the upper edges of the slopes, as seen from 
below, proclaim the poverty of the whole affair. We 
add an earnest caution against the inconsiderate fillmg-up 
of ravines and hollows by means of wood. Such places 
may have no agricultural and but little pastoral value, 
and yet the choking of them up with plantations may 
he almost the last thing which an improver ought to do. 


Arrangement of Woods in the Park.—This is a 
subject second in importance to none which we have 
hitherto treated. Success in this department is essen- 
tial to that unity and harmony which are necessary to 
the development and finished expression of park scenery. 
It is, however, a matter somewhat difficult to handle, 
bothin theory and in practice. For the sake of clearness, 
we may begin our remarks with the explanation of a 
few terms which we cannot help using, and which indeed 
we have used already. A Group is a term borrowed 
from the technical language of painters and sculptors. 
_ it denotes an aggregation of at least two, but generally 
more ohjects, closely related to each other by nearness 
and position, but only remotely related in these respects 
to other objects. In the internal structure of the group, 
‘the objects are so arranged, that while one or more may 
occupy leading positions, the others hold only inferior 
places; at the same time each must appear to belong to 
the same combination, and to contribute to the making 
up of a whole. The external and remote relation of the 
group to other objects is of a more evanescent and inde- 
finable description, hut is of not inferior importance. A 
group may, indeed, be conceived in a state of isolation 
from objects of the same kind, as two or three human 
figures in the corner of a landscape painting, a few 
statues on a terrace, or a patch of palm-trees in a wide 
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desert ; but there is probably always, even im the case 
of the palm-trees, a mental reference to existing accom- 
paniments, perceived or imagined. In landscape gar- 
dening, a group, though apparently detached, is uniformly 
part of a whole. It remains to be added, that groups 
are either simple or composite: simple, when they are 
made up of single objects, such as trees or statues; 
composite, when they are formed of simple groups, or 
of the other more condensed and extended bodies of 
trees, which we now proceed to mention. A Clump is 
a group considerably increased in the number and 
density of its component parts, without any apparent 
internal arrangement, but with a definite figure and 
decided outline. A clump of trees may be called a 
small wood. Viewed at a moderate distance, the form 
of that half of it which is next the spectator can be 
taken in at once by the eye*. A Mass of wood is 
hardly a technical term, but yet a very convenient one, 
It denotes a large body of growing timber, exhibiting an 
apparent continuity of boughs and foliage, and of such 
depth that the horizontal light cannot be seen through 
the stems of the trees. That portion of an extensive 
plantation or forest which is visible at once, may be 


* Lexicographers inform us that the word clap was originally 
written plump, and they adduce as examples, a plump of trees, 
of horse, of fowls, ete. Near the beginning of ‘Marmion,’ Sir 
Walter Scott, imitating an old ballad, employs the expression, 
“a plump of spears,” and adds in a note: “This word properly 
applies to a flight of water-fowl, but is applied by analogy to a 
body of horse.” From certain analogies in words derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon, it would seem that clwmp and lwmp are nearly 
alled, if not identical: and it must be owned that a lump of trees 
is a phrase not a little descriptive of many clumps to be found in 
parks and pleasure-grounds. 
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called a mass of wood. In the park, however, the 
masses, generally speaking, are of more limited dimen- 
sions; yet they are so large, that while the irregularities 
of outlme in the vicmity of the spectator can be per- 
ceived by him, the forms of the extremities are distin- 
guishable only when viewed from a considerable distance. 
Masses and clumps may be either enclosed or open: 
they are generally enclosed. It will be obvious from 
our definition of a composite group, that the places 
of the component members may be taken by other 
groups, and by clumps and even masses; so that we 
might speak of a group of groups, a group of clumps, 
and a group of masses. It will tend to clearness, how- 
ever, if we reserve the term group, at least when unac- 
companied with qualification, to denote the smaller and 
simpler aggregations. In the larger and more composite 
arrangements we shall prefer the expressions, a system, 
or combination of clumps or masses. As the word 
grouping bas been extensively used to express the prin- 
ciples of combination or composition in rural scenery, 
we shall continue to avail ourselves of it when necessary. 
It is hoped that, the above explanations being kept in 
mind, the following remarks will be sufficiently intel- 
ligible. In carrying out the arrangement of the woods, 
the designer should begin with forming certain leading 
systems of masses, to be filled up and completed by 
secondary and minor combinations, together with the 
necessary clumps or groups of scattered trees. For the 
principal masses a few leading positions should be 
selected. The house and pleasure-grounds should be 
included in one; a hill, or rismg ground, or rounded 
eminence, may form the centre of a second or third ; 
while the boundary of the park towards the home farm 
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or other portion of the boundary where disagreeable 
objects are to be concealed, may afford room for a fourth 
or fifth. The secondary combinations, though inferior 
im extent to the primary ones, will yet in many parks 
be of sufficient dimensions to veil the stables and farm- 
offices, and to shelter the kitchen gardens when these 
are placed in detached positions; they may also be 
employed with good effect in other places, such as 
around the entrance-gates and lodges, the gamekeepers’ 
and park-keepers’ cottages, and along the boundary of 
the park. The secondary masses are also serviceable 
in connecting the principal ones, and so making up 
what we have called the systems or main combinations. 
The minor combinations are frequently required for the 
same or similar purposes, especially when they are 
formed of groups of trees. The size, number, and 
variety of these diversified aggregations of trees neces- 
sary for the decoration of the park will of course depend 
very much on the extent of the ground and the natural 
character of the surface. When it is intended to give 
the whole what is called a park-like appearance, spaces 
of grass land of considerable length and breadth should 
be left open between the principal masses of plantation, 
and also between a number of the secondary ones. On 
the other hand, when it is desired to impart to the place 
the character of woodland scenery, the mam combi- 
nations should be enlarged and drawn more closely to-_ 
gether, and the grass lands should be reduced to the 
form of glades and openings in the woods. In localities 
with a level surface, where little is seen beyond the park, 
and where the creation of as large an amount of scenery 
as is possible withim it is an essential element in its 
formation, the combinations of masses of plantation will 
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necessarily be fewer, and placed further apart than where 
the surface operated on is of an undulating hilly cha- 
racter. Where alarge body of wood is required, it is 
injudicious to form the leading and secondary masses 
into dense and almost impervious thickets, as is too 
frequently done; it is better to arrange them into a 
gradation of masses interspersed with lawns, glades, and 
other openings, in addition to the rides by which they 
may be traversed, and the ordinary roads necessary for 
their management. Where the main masses are small, 
a similar effect may be produced by lesser openings and. 
indentations. In both cases groups of trees and single 
trees should be scattered through the glades and along 
the margins of the larger bodies of wood. This is exem- 
plified im those places in which masses of wood are seen 
forming pleasure-grounds round the mansion-house. We 
do not mean that these masses of wood in the park 
should be dissected into as many and as small divisions 
as are often necessary in the dressed grounds; but there 
are many places in which the woods are greatly enlivened 
by such open spaces, and by the addition of a few clumps 
and groups of single trees, relieving yet attached to the 
general masses. In hilly and mountainous countries 
large masses of wood are sometimes planted, but it is 
seldom desirable to intersect these with wide openings or 
lengthened glades. A better effect is produced by bays 
and indentations, as already recommended. When the 
woods have been formed, as above explained, into a 
variety of leading and secondary combinations, the 
position of the individual plantations should be such as 
obviously to appear portions of their own systems. They 
should vary in size as well as in form, and should be sepa- 
rated by open spaces of varying breadth. The projec- 
EB 
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tions of one may advance towards the recesses of another, 
In many cases they may be blended into one whole by 
means of groups of trees scattered round and amongst 
them ; these will produce a light and varied effect, and 
tend to counteract any formality in the general outlines. 


Grouping or Combination of Plantations in the Park. 
—In, our previous remarks, we have taken for granted 
that some general arrangement of the different bodies 
of wood should be adopted. It is necessary to insist 
on this principle, for it is very frequently overlooked 
or neglected. We often see isolated masses occupy- 
ing positions, for which no apparent reason can be dis- 
covered, and which probably were selected from the 
original low value of the ground in an agricultural point 
of view. ‘Trees, the remains of old hedge-rows, or of 
departed clumps, or of woods that haye been remoyed, 
are dotted over extensive surfaces. Fences, dividing the 
park into separate fields, draw their meagre and ungrace- 
ful lines perhaps through the very centre of a fine 
breadth of view. The effects of such misarrangements 
are confusion, incongruity, or at least a sad diminution 
of the pleasure which the other features of the scene 
might have afforded. To avoid these unfortunate results 
some general system of grouping should be sedulously 
followed. In extensive parks of from 1000 to 2000 
acres, there is often room for three or four or even more 
main combinations, such as we haye specified im a pre- 
vious article. In more limited localities the principal 
grouped masses will of course be fewer in number, or 
on a reduced scale. When these have been marked out, 
the subordinate masses, clumps, and groups are to be 
laid down in proper co-ordination. Single trees should 
be scattered irregularly here and there im such a manner 
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as to harmonize with the larger masses, and to take off 
the stiff and constramed appearance presented by the 
outlines of the denser plantations. By this mode of 
grouping, the grass-lands will be thrown into masses of 
greater breadth, and the surrounding woods and groups 
of trees will exhibit entire scenes of themselves, con- 
nected yet dissimilar, united yet diversified, by the ever- 
varying interchange of glade and wood, of broad grassy 
expanse, and clump and group, or single trees, and exhi- 
biting at one time the deep shade and dense colour of 
the mass, and at another the lighter and airier graces 
of individual forms. When a park is laid out on these 
principles, that is, with a properly arranged gradation 
of combined masses and groups, and a bird’s-eye view 
of it is taken, it will present a highly diversified appear- 
ance; and though there are few surfaces on which the 
whole system of grouping can be made visible at once, yet 
from so much of it as can be seen, the successive pictures 
will be more numerous and more pleasing than can be 
afforded by any chance-medley system. The increase 
of variety and intricacy in form and position will in- 
variably produce, in a corresponding degree, a diversity 
in the succession and intensity of light and shade. In 
short, we have the certain superiority of design, if that 
design is not obtrusively formal and artificial, over the 
imperfect, irregular, occasionally interesting, but rarely- 
occurring beauties of accident. The principle of group- 
ing in parks and pleasure-grounds, though of the utmost 
importance, has, we believe, been sadly neglected, both 
in the origmal formation and in the improvement of 
country residences. Many planters seem to have no 
conception of the principle. Others seem to have been 
disposed to cover with trees all surfaces which they could 
E 2 
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not turn to any other account. Some have been seized 
with the itch of transplantation ; they have not known 
when to stop, and have clung with mvincible pertinacity 
to the misdeeds which they have accomplished with 
much expense and labour. Some, again, have been un- ~ 
willing to cut down old trees—a reluctance with which 
we cordially sympathize,—and have failed to connect 
them skilfully with the adjacent masses, which either have 
been or might have been formed. The only consolation 
in these cases is, that the labyrinthine effect formerly 
alluded to not unfrequently cloaks the deformities, if at 
the same time it obstructs and precludes the beauties, 
which might have existed. We see little of the con- 
fusion, because the dense encumbrances of the landscape 
do not permit us to see much of anything. The eye of 
taste, indeed, can often discern the loss, and suggests 
regrets that so many natural advantages have been 
thrown away. ‘There is, however, one specific fault to 
which the neglect of general grouping very commonly 
leads, and which ought not to be passed over without 
some animadversion—we mean what has been Iudi- 
crously but appropriately called the Dotting System. 
This consists m placmmg a number of objects in nearly 
equidistant positions, without reference to their intrinsic 
or relative importance. Examples of this mode of plant- 
ing occur im the park when plantations, clumps, or groups 
are set down in complete isolation, or without any per- 
ceptible relation to surrounding objects. ‘Trees are seen 
occupying the broad spaces or narrower openings be- 
tween the woods without a greater affinity to one mass 
than to another. This effect, exhibited on the side of a 
green hill, where it is peculiarly infelicitous, has been 
well compared to a pattern of sprigged muslin. Into 
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pleasure-grounds and gardens the dotting system has 
also intruded: in these, figures containing shrubs and 
flowers, as well as single shrubs and trees, are often 
sprinkled with the most undeviating regularity. The 
main object would’ seem to be to leave unoccupied no 
piece of grass or plat of ground above a certain and very 
moderate size. On the lawns of many gardens this 
paltry and tasteless system has been carried out to the 
greatest perfection. A better taste, indeed, is now 
bemg diffused; we have, however, observed a finished 
specimen of this style in a garden of great preten- 
sion and celebrity, and which is supposed to exhibit 
the very perfection of British gardening. A pinetum 
is dotted over an extensive lawn, without respect to the 
natural physiognomy of the trees, and, what is more 
surprising, without any regard, so far as we could dis- 
cover, to their botanical affinities as species. A few 
formal clumps of rhododendrons lend their aid to com- 
plete the general insipidity. It must be admitted, at 
the same time, that it is seldom that lawns are dotted 
with such hardy tenants. They are frequently filled 
with half-hardy objects undergoing the miseries of accli- 
matizing experiments*; and the eye is regaled with the 
stunted growth and discoloured foliage in summer, and 


* All efforts, i the way of accommodating the plants of warmer 
regions to our somewhat ungenial clime, ought to be encouraged 
and promoted, as every additional hardy tree or shrub is so much 
clear gain to gardening. But the transition or training processes 
should be kept in thei proper place, viz., the enclosed garden. 
Where beauty of scenery is the object aimed at, the trees and 
shrubs should be sufficiently hardy for the average climate of the 
locality. Those shghtly tender, or requiring shelter from cutting 
winds, may find some warm quiet nooks in the flower-garden 
or pleasure-grounds. 
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the stake and the mat or furze covering im winter. The 
results of the dotting system are, a general monotony and 
an insipidity, which no variety in the character of the trees 
or shrubs will ever overcome. There is the same breadth 
of light and shade on this tree and on that—the same 
patchwork of sunbeam and shadow wherever the eye can 
turn. On the common or in the native forest we do 
not find the wild denizens of nature put down at equal 
distances. Where the hand of man has not interfered, 
the trees and bushes are seen in masses and irregular 
clusters with single plants scattered round them, and 
forming groups of greater or less dimensions. In the 
mass or group you will scarcely find half-a-dozen 
plants growimg at the same distance from each other. 
The single trees are mostly in closer proximity to some 
portion of the general group than to another. Hence 
arise the infinitely-diversified beauties of the native 
pine-forest, and the captivating and almost inimitable 
grace of the wild oaks and birches on the sides of the 
Highland glens; and hence, too, the ceaseless inter- 
change of hght and shade both on tree and turf, on 
which the eye never fails to dwell with pleasure. In 
short, grouping 1s everywhere productive of interest and 
beauty ; dottmg, of insipid monotony and languor. 


{Outlines of Plantations in the Park.—In forming plan- 
tations, it is necessary that the outlimes of those por- 
tions of them which require enclosure should be adjusted 
with reference both to the general grouping and to the 
surfaces on which they stand. Of course, these out- 
lines should assume a pleasing variety of form. large 
curving sweeps seem to be favourite lines, and they 
are occasionally fine, but they become insipid when 
often reproduced. On the other hand, the fretwork of 
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numerous small recesses and projections are equally 
wearisome ; besides, when seen in front of their general 
lines, their zigzaggeries are scarcely discernible, and, 
indeed, the less the better. Instead of these, let the 
projections be bold and the recesses deep, rather abrupt 
than otherwise, yet without the appearance either of too 
much angularity or of roundness. The outlines of 
plantations and clumps in parks have very frequently 
the expression of constrained formality, and that, we 
believe, from two distinct causes. The first is the 
inferior character of the outlines themselves; and the 
second is the practice of planting the trees either close 
up to the fences or in a line parallel with them. In 
some places, where it may be difficult to have the fences 
so formed as to produce, by the projections and recesses 
of the plantations, that degree of light and shade which 
is desirable, a general line of fence must be formed, as 
well as circumstances will allow, with a forward and 
retiring bend where a projection and a recess are wanted, 
the effect of the latter bemg brought out by the planting. 
This is a useful method to adopt with clumps. In these, 
a general line of fence curving round the promontories, 
if we may so call them, and bending towards, but not 
entering deeply into, the bays, will be free from those 
angularities which it is impossible to avoid whenathe 
fence follows servilely the feathery outline of the trees. 
At the first planting the proper recesses should be 
left entirely vacant within the fence. Unless this is 
done, one or other of two results is necessary,—either an 
extremely irregular outline of fence, which from its 
crooked continuity is offensive, or, if this is avoided, 
the very great probability that the wood will never be 
properly thinned and grouped out at an after period. This 
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remark holds specially true of clumps planted for the sub- 
sequent formation of groups. Many things which “the 
prophetic eye of taste” designs are forgotten in the routine 
of the present, and the mind grows familiar and satisfied 
with what was never intended to be permanent. Perhaps 
at length, in the estimation of the forester, the well-kept 
fence becomes of more importance than the clump itself, 
and all the attention the latter receives is a little thin- 
ming at times. For these reasons we earnestly recom- 
mend that the feathered outline of the plantation should 
be carefully formed at once, even though considerable 
vacant spaces should be left within the fence. Of course, 
this recommendation is not intended to apply to all 
cases, but there are many places in which its adoption 
is the only method of securing a varied outline of trees 
with a pleasing outline of fence; and there are other 
places m which a considerable improvement may be 
effected by its partial use. 


Belts, Circles, ete.—Belts should never be introduced 
into the interior of the park: in their straight outlines 
and heavy uniformity there is a total want of variety 
and intricacy of effect. On the extreme boundary 
something like a belt may be at times indispensable. 
On those farm lands where shelter, not beauty, is 
desired, the belt, provided it is of sufficient breadth, 
is one of the most useful forms of plantation. Circles 
and ovals should be entirely confined to the flower-beds 
of the dressed grounds, among which, when small, their 
effect is good enough. Inthe park they are distinguished 
by their invariable tufty character, betraying clearly their 
formal and monotonous outlme. Of all forms of plan- 
tation they are among the most intractable with which 
the improver has to deal. If the wood could be spared, 
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their entire removal would be the speediest and most 
advisable improvement to which they could be subjected ; 
but as this can seldom be done, the improver must exert 
his ingenuity in grouping them out, or in making such 
additions to their mass as their size, position, and the 
nature of the ground will allow. 


Artificial Style—In our remarks on parks and plea- 
sure-grounds we have hitherto kept im view almost 
exclusively the natural style in these departments of gar- 
dening. We would not, however, altogether overlook that 
artificial style once so much in vogue, but which, though 
now antiquated, is worthy of preservation where fine spe- 
cimens of it exist, and which might even be reproduced, 
at least in part, in certain cases. It is a poor and 
pedantic taste which can derive pleasure only from one 
kind of beauty. The main features of this style, im the 
park, are avenues and alleys, the latter beg sometimes 
parallel, sometimes crossing each other obliquely or 
radiating from a common centre; and in the pleasure- 
grounds, in addition to these, the principal character- 
istics are terraces, stairs, fountains, and statues. Por- 
tions of these means of ornament have been adopted 
with good effect in many well laid-out places. We 
should be disposed t6 recommend them, as indeed we 
have, in connection with the mansion-house and flower- 
garden. When the structure of the ground is fayour- 
able, they form a suitable transition from the highly 
artificial forms of architecture, to the free, unconstrained 
developments of natural objects. In the park, angular 
and radiating alleys are perhaps tolerable only in level 
situations, or when they can be viewed from a mode- 
rately elevated platform occupied by the mansion-house. 
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Avenues.—We seldom recommend the planting of 
avenues in the park except in certain localities noticed m 
our remarks on the approach. The stiff formality of 
the avenue is injurious to park scenery, as it frequently 
divides, by its straight lines, a fine expanse of grass, and 
obscures the most interesting part of the landscape. 
Another objection to the avenue is, that it requires to 
grow for the lifetime of two or three generations before 
it produces its full effect, and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that it is so seldom planted. The same trees 
arranged in groups and clumps, would present a beau- 
tiful appearance in one-third of the time. 

Avenues should hardly ever be attempted except on a 
level surface, or on ground with a slight and uniform 
rise. A close avenue composed of two rows of trees, 
and planted on an undulating surface, has always a poor 
look: on the contrary, even in such situations, where 
there are breadth and mass, as in the compound avenues 
at Windsor, the effect is fine. 

The question may be asked, ““ What is to be done with 
an old established avenue??? We may answer partly in 
the words of Mr. Gilpm. “The avenue,” says he, “is 
in general so destitute of composition, by cuttmg the 
landscape in half, that the introduction of it must 
depend upon the circumstances of the place itself. On 
the other hand, where time has invested it with dignity, 
and the rest of the scenery is coeval with it, temerity 
rather than judgment would dictate its destruction. 
Breaking it by partial removal is, I think, equally mju- 
dicious.” With the opinions here expressed we heartily 
concur. We venerate an old avenue with its double or 
quadruple rows of ancestral trees. No sacrilegious axe 
ought to be lifted up agaimst them, even though they 
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divide the landscape in two. The destruction of a mag- 
nificent range of limes, or elms, or chestnuts, hal- 
lowed. by immemorial associations, is too great a sacrifice 
to any prevailing taste, however excellent; and if by 
breaking is meant the removal of the greater part of the 
trees, and the preservation of such a small residue as 
will mark the position of the old lines, the effect would 
be worse than a total removal. 

In the dressed grounds, avenues, without injury to the 
general effect, may sometimes be formed through some 
of the large masses of wood; but im these cases the 
trees should not be placed at greater distances than is 
sufficient for a broad walk or ordinary drive. We do 
not admire a practice which has become common of 
late,—that, viz., of planting some of the finest lawns of 
pleasure-grounds with avenues of the Indian cedar 
(Pinus Deodara). Judging from the character of this 
tree, as well as from the peculiar forms of the fir tribe, 
we have great doubts whether these cedars will ever pro- 
duce a fine avenue except as a broad and open one, with 
double rows on each side. The Indian cedar itself is 
highly interesting and beautiful; so far as we yet know 
it, it seems admirably adapted for light grouping or single 
trees, and it is to be hoped that it will prove sufficiently 
hardy, not only to live in our climate, but also to attain 
that magmitude and form, which have so often awakened 
the admiration of travellers in the Hast. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ORNAMENTAL CHARACTERS OF TREES, DETACHED 
AND IN COMBINATION. 


Introductory Remarks. 

Szot. I. The forms of Single Trees.— Broad Round-headed 
Trees.—The Spiry, Conical, or Pyramidal Configuration.—The 
Upright or Oblongated.—The Weeping or Pendulous. 

Szor. I. The Colours of Trees.— Table of the Colours of 
Foliage of Trees.—General Remarks. 

Szor. II]. The Ornamental Character of Trees in Combination. 
—Conical or Pyramidal Trees.—Round-headed Trees.—Inter- 
mingling of the different Forms and Colours. — Concluding 
Remarks. 


Ir we may assimilate landscape gardening to landscape 
painting, we would say that trees are the principal 
means of ornament available to the garden artist. They 
are, as it were, the colours with which he paints, and with 
which he fills up the outlmes presented by nature or 
selected by his own taste. We have already touched 
generally on the massing and grouping of trees—that 
is, so far as regards the forms and positions of these 
groups and masses and thei relative combimations, 
Something remains to be said respecting the ornamental 
character or expression, if we may so call it, of trees, 
and of the facilities which they consequently afford im 
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the laymg out or improvement of park and garden 
scenery. 

The comparative value of trees as means of ornament 
is a subject which has been little studied, or, at least, it 
has been imperfectly expounded in books, and yet it is 
one of very great importance. The expression of the 
ground outline of a wood or clump, for example, may be 
perfect in itself, but 1t may be modified into very different 
degrees of excellence by the character of the trees of 
which it is composed. We can conceive two parks as 
nearly as possible the same in other respects, still if each 
is planted with trees of a distinct and peculiar kind, the 
difference of effects resulting will be so great as very much 
to dimmish any original resemblance between them. Firs, 
when planted by themselves, or where they prevail to the 
general exclusion of deciduous trees, give a permanent 
evergreen character to the park. When the plantations 
are occupied by the common run of trees that shed their 
leaves, without a due admixture of the fir tribe, the 
results will be masses of foliage during the summer and 
autumn months, and an obvious bareness and meagre- 
ness in winter and spring, particularly where the bodies 
of wood are small, or are deficient in breadth. It is 
evident that much must be gained by a skilful distribu- 
tion and mixture of both classes. The same remarks 
apply, and perhaps with increased force, to groups of 
single trees and to detached trees: these are very much 
dependent for their beauty and general effect on the 
kind of the trees employed. 

Our present object is rather to bring the ornamental 
character of trees before the notice of our readers, than to 
attempt a full exposition of a subject which, nm a general 
point of view, is somewhat indefinite, and which, in its 
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particular aspects, branches out into a multitude of 
details. Our remarks may be directed, first, to trees 
individually im respect to form; then, to their colour; 
and lastly, to their expression in combined masses and 


groups. 


Sect. 1._—Tur Forms or Sineue TRezs. 


The forms assumed by the individuals of any species 
of tree, such as the oak or Scotch fir, vary much with 
the soil, situation, and age of the particular tree, yet 
amid all their diversities they preserve a character at 
once discernible by the practised eye. The oaks in the 
rich and open park, in the crowded forest, and im the 
mountain ravine differ greatly from each other, but they 
are plainly oaks, and have each a beauty of their own. 
How dissimilar also, the plume-like ash in its youth, 
rushing up in some sheltered valley, to the round- 
headed ash of middle age im an open situation, and still 
more to the gnarled, large-timbered, wavy-boughed, 
and pendulous-branched ash bending under the weight 
of years. In the same species too there are often consti- 
tutional differences, amounting almost to what botanists 
call varieties. These circumstances necessarily preclude 
minute verbal description. Still there are certain gene- 
ral forms affected by trees in their natural growth, and 
all that is required for the purpose of the planter is to 
keep these steadily in view. Though every species and 
variety of tree has its own peculiar expression, if not 
distinct character, we do not deem it necessary to advert 
to each separately, believing it to be sufficient for the 
illustration of our subject to class them under four lead- 
ing divisions, and then to refer to a few of the kinds 
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principally employed im ornamental scenery. As we go 
on, we may point out their most suitable and effective 
positions in the park and pleasure-grounds, 

The first division consists of trees with broad, round 
heads; the second, of those with a spiry, conical, or 
pyramidal configuration ; the third, of those with upright 
or oblongated forms ; and the fourth, of those with weep- 
ing or pendulous branches. The reader is reminded that 
these forms are given merely as approximations : he is not 
to attach to them the precision of geometrical figures. 


(1.) Broad Round-headed Trees—Of the deciduous 
kinds, the sycamore, the American plane, the common 
oak, the Turkey oak, the small-leaved and Scotch elms, 
the ash, the tulip-tree, walnut, horse-chestnut, Spanish 
chestnut, beech, birch, hornbeam, and others. The 
evergreens of this division are few, viz., evergreen oak, 
Luccomb oak, yew, cedar of Lebanon, cedar of Mount 
Atlas, deodar or Indian cedar, and Lambert’s cypress 
(Cupressus macrocarpa) . 

The Sycamore is a large, rounded tree, fully branched, 
and of massive foliage. Its formal outline, and its close, 
broad attire of leaves, are well suited to produce depth 
of shade. It has also the property of retaining its form 
in exposed situations, and in such positions it imparts 
to a clump or group a more decided outline than can be 
given by any other hard-wood tree. 

The Ash has a light foliage, and a graceful, airy 
appearance, particularly when the branches assume a 
pendent habit. It generally displays much of the in- 
ternal arrangement of its boughs, which is often pic- 
turesque in old age. It would be a fine lawn tree did it 
not continue so short a time in leaf. It grows well in 
exposed situations. 
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The common Oak is a magnificent tree when well 
grown, either in the wood or on the lawn. On the 
latter it acquires a broad, spreading figure. It is also a 
noble forest tree, and it should be planted wherever the 
soil and climate are suitable. Its robust habit, its rect- 
angular, contorted, and often horizontal branches, and 
peculiar foliage, afford a more diversified expression than 
perhaps is to be found in any other hardy tree. Hence 
the absence of monotony observable in great oak forests. 

The Scotch or Wych Elm is a fine, broad, spreading 
tree, approaching to the characteristics of the oak. The 
English Elm has smaller leaves, but denser branchlets, 
and is a square-headed. tree, often ascending to a great 
height in a columnar form. The Beech, in sheltered 
places, where it has ample room, forms a large stately 
tree, of a full, graceful, feathery appearance. In exposed. 
localities it yields to the prevailing winds, and becomes 
meagre and one-sided. When planted in a mass, it is 
deficient in that repose which marks some of the kinds 
already mentioned. The Lime is peculiarly a park and 
lawn tree. Standing detached, in a sheltered situation, 
it has a fine stately presence, particularly when its lower 
branches droop; and it forms a noble avenue whether 
open or close. The Spanish Chestnut is almost as fine as 
the oak, and exhibits a broad green foliage, and a vary- 
ing expression with the advance of the season. The 
Horse-Chestnut has also a large foliage, and in early 
summer throws out abundant spikes of showy flowers. 
Its head is rather too uniform, yet when placed on the 
outside of a plantation, or the lower edge of a bank, it 
is often highly ornamental. The forms of the black 
Italian and American poplars are of a rather inferior 
description ; but some members of the family have good 
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qualities in the way of colour, and from their rapidity of 
growth are often extremely useful. 

Of broad-headed evergreens, the Yew is one of the finest 
of our native trees. It is of a spreading habit and low 
stature, seldom attaiming to a considerable size on a lawn 
till it is of great age. Many of the yews m our pleasure- 
grounds are probably the remains of hedges, or trees that 
_ have escaped the shears of the topiary artist, these having 
been his principal material in old times. It must be 
admitted that the yew is less valuable for its form than 
for its colour. The same remark applies to the [leg or 
Evergreen Oak, which, however, is of some importance 
for its foreign air, bemg the best representative of the 
olive which we have in this country. “In the warmer 
parts of England and Ireland,’ says Loudon (and we 
may add, in Scotland), ‘ the ilex forms a bushy evergreen 
tree exceeding the middle size. The general appearance 
of the species, even when well grown, is that of an im- 
mense bush. It should be planted in the more orna- 
mental woods of the park, as well as in the dressed 
grounds; and it forms an interesting variety im the 
shrubbery.” 

The Cedar of Lebanon is at once a very celebrated and 
a very admirable tree. Its great breadth, its ascending 
trunk, or more frequently numerous trunk-like limbs, 
and its tabulated, horizontally-spreading secondary 
branches, all contribute to give it a very unusual and 
striking configuration. It harmonizes finely with the 
level architectural lies of the mansion-house and ter- 
races, and seems to repeat them in aerial perspective. 
It contrasts well with all other sorts of trees; it also 
makes up strikmg groups in the park and dressed 
grounds. We regard it as a matter of regret that, in 
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many districts of the country, the cedar has been so 
sparingly planted. 

Not inferior to the preceding, euape we might even say 
superior, is the Deodar or Indian Cedar, a native of the 
Himalaya mountains, and unquestionably the most im- 
portant addition made of late years to our collections 
of hardy trees. As it flourishes im its native clime, it is 
thus described by Dr. Hoffmeister: “It is the most 
beautiful of the fir tribe that exists in any part of the 
world. It shoots up with a tall, straight, taper stem, 
often a hundred feet in height, and not unfrequently 
forty feet in circumference. The branches grow in 
stages, at regular intervals, and spread out like over- 
shadowing roofs.” As it is apparently hardy, it is to be 
hoped that its growth may not be arrested “im mid 
career” by some peculiarity of our climate, as has been 
the case with the hemlock spruce and some other firs. 
In its youthful state, in which alone it is as yet known to 
us, its reclining leading shoot erecting itself continually 
in its second year’s growth, its drooping tress-like 
branchlets, and its ight green colour, combine to make 
it a peculiarly graceful object. It may be strongly re- 
commended for both the park and the pleasure-grounds. 
In the latter, 1t should be planted where it has room to 
develope its natural character. In the park, it should 
be put down in groups of some half-dozen trees. We 
have already adverted to its use in avenues. As it is 
at present a fashionable tree, it 1s introduced imto all 
sorts of little flower-gardens and miniature lawns, 
where, if it thrives, as we desire it may, it will speedily 
overshadow everything else. We would strongly urge | 
the extensive but considerate planting of this fine tree. 


(2.) The second general form of trees is a varied one, 
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and may be held as embracing three subordinate figures 
—the rounded cone of the Scotch fir, and some others 
of its class, and generally of the holly; the truncated 
cone of the silver fir; and the-spiry elongated cone of 


‘the various spruces, larches, Swiss Cembran pine, and 


perhaps the deciduous cypress. Many of the pines 


lately introduced, such as P, excelsa, Lambertiana, 


Sabiniana, macrocarpa, are certainly pyramidal, and 
will fall under one or other of these subdivisions when 
aged. Indeed, the whole class of conifers assume their 


final form only when far advanced in growth. 


The Holly is almost the only broad-leaved tree of 
this group. It is generally of a low, bushy form, 
rounded, but sometimes also with a spiry cone. Grow- 
ing in woods, and on a light soil, we have seen it sixty 


feet im height, and with a trunk eight feet in circum- 


ference. It may be planted in the dressed grounds, 
and also in the woods of the park as underwood among 
deciduous trees. When scattered along the outskirts 


of a recess or glade, it has a fine effect in thickening the 


mass and deepening the shade. 

The Scotch Fir has been planted to a much greater 
extent than any other fir im Great Britain and Ireland. 
No tree has been more decried and condemned as being 
ugly: and certainly in many cases this dispraise has 
been deserved; a close, ill-thinned, and worse-pruned 
plantation of this tree, on a flat undrained surface, pre- 
sents both externally and internally a heavy, mean, 


“uninviting appearance. But part of the blame should 


fall on the want of judgment often evinced in the first 
planting, and on the neglect with which it is as often fol- 


lowed. In suitable situations, and with proper treat- 


ment, it attains a beauty not inferior to that of any 
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other inhabitant of the forest. The Highland variety 
is superior to the common one both in the quality of 
the timber and in its outward appearance: it has a 
smoother bark, and, throwing out its branches more 
nearly at right angles to the stem, it assumes a more 
cylindrical and less tufted form. 

The Pinaster is of a medium size and conical form, 
with massive dark-green foliage. It is of rapid growth, 
thriving best on sandy or light loamy soils, and is well 
adapted to the vicinity of the sea. The Weymouth Pine, 
in this country, is of medium size, and, unless when 
planted pretty closely, is apt to become a bushy tree. 
With its ight-green foliage, it has a more lively effect 
in a mass than most others of the fir tribe. P. excelsa 
is allied to the latter. It has,a tapering form, long 
light silvery leaves, loose and pendent branches, and a 
smooth whitish bark. It attains to a great size on the 
Himalaya mountains, and. promises to be equally fine in 
this country. In this section, our limits will permit us 
to mention further only P. Laricio, or Corsican pine; a 
large conical tree with dark foliage and of rapid growth. 
Of its varieties, the black Austrian pine is decidedly the 
best : it is a large hardy tree, with a broad conical head, 
and, as it grows quickly, it promises to supersede the 
Scotch fir where early shelter is wanted. It is very 
hable to be injured by hares when young. 

The Silver Fir is one of the noblest of our hardy firs, 
rather tender when young, but growing rapidly after- 
wards, and when old it forms a truncated cone of great 
height, and is stately, massive, and ornamental, both on 
the lawn and in the park. P. Douglasii is a Californian 
species of great size. We have known it in this country 
add ten feet to its height in three seasons. Its foliage 
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is of a lighter hue than that of the preceding, yield- 
ing therefore a less massive effect; but it forms a 
handsome lawn tree. P. nobilis is a magnificent tree 
im its native forests on the Columbia river. It has 
‘proved itself quite hardy in cold districts of this country, 
and is a most desirable tree for ornamental purposes. 
The Hemlock Spruce is a handsome low tree, approach- 
“ing to the yew in character, but isof a paler green, and, 
on account of its dwarfish stature, is used principally in 
the shrubbery. 

_ The Common Spruce Fir is very extensively planted, 
and suits a great variety of soils, though it prefers a 
‘moist loamy one. Where it has room and shelter, it 
“grows into a tall, stately, tapering cone. When young 
and densely planted it affords a close and effective 
‘shelter, and it even forms a good hedge in upland 
districts. It has a livelier effect in masses than the 
Scotch fir. P. Menziesii, or Menzies’ Spruce, is a very 
handsome pyramidal tree, with a vivid light-green foliage, 
which, with the silvery limes on the under side of the 
leaves, imparts to it a gay and graceful character. It 
is well adapted for groups and masses in woods and 
pleasure-grounds. 

P. Morinda, the Himalayan spruce, is a large tree on 
its native mountains, and in this country it grows freely 
in a shaded situation and a loamy soil. On light sandy 
soils, and when exposed to the sun, its leaves are fre- 
quently browned by the spring frosts. It has the 

general form of the common spruce, but is strongly 
distinguished from it by its glaucous foliage, longer 
and narrower leaves, and its more slender and pensile 
branchlets. It is a graceful lawn tree, and it is also 
well adapted to the woods of the park. It was intro- 
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duced into this country in 1818 by Dr. Govan, of 
Cupar, who presented seeds of it to the late General 
the Earl of Hopetoun, grandfather of the present noble 
earl. One of the original seedling plants, growing on a 
lawn im the gardens at Hopetoun House, is now thirty- 
seven feet high, forming a fine tree, feathered from the 
ground upwards. This spruce, as well as many others 
of the fir tribe, may be grafted with success*. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the Himalayan spruce has 
been found to stand the smoky atmosphere of London 
better perhaps than any other fir. 

The Larch is now a very common, but also a very 
valuable tree, for the purposes both of utility and orna- 
ment. It has the spiry pyramidal form of its class, 
which, perhaps, is too slight in its proportions when 
young; but it acquires a grace and dignity in its broad 
and vigorous old age. Its main peculiarity in relation 
to its class is that it sheds its leaves, and its decorative 
properties reside less in its form than im its beautiful 
tints, which vary through a wide range with the revoly- 
ing seasons. 


(3.) Upright or Oblongated Trees.—Of these we may — 
enumerate the Lombardy poplar, the upright oak (Quer- 
-eus fastigiata stricta), the upright cypress (Cupressus 
sempervirens), Irish yew, arbor vite, red cedar, and 
Swedish juniper. The last five are suitable only for 
the dressed grounds. 

Trees or shrubs of this form cannot be anywhere 
extensively planted by the improver. Their peculiar 


* At Hopetoun, in the autumn of 1827, the writer of this work 
grafted several of the Morinda on the common spruce, at about 
four feet from the ground: they are now twenty-six feet in 
height, and apparently as vigorous as if on their own roots. 
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use is to group and contrast with the broad flowing out- 
lines of other trees, or with the architectural objects in 
their vicinity. The Lombardy Poplar is well suited for 
park scenery and for lawns, and may be put in combi- 
nation with such trees as the sycamore, wych elm, and 
horse-chestnut, three or four of the former being made 
to group with six or eight of the latter. This poplar 
may also be introduced with good effect on the edges of 
-broad glades or recesses of a wood. It should be placed 
so as to appear to shoot up through the branches of the 
broader trees, and sometimes to stand between others ; 
and such positions we would generally prefer. A single 
tree, however, or two or three closely grouped, may 
occasionally be stationed on the edge of a larger group. _- 
The Upright Cypress, where the climate permits its free “ 
srowth, contrasts well with the cedar of Lebanon., “The 
-Lrish Yew, eae Juniper, and similar shrubs, group 
well with the large foliage and broad forms of the Por- 
tugal and common laurel, and as such are valuable on 
the lawns and flower-gardens. The Irish yew may be 
planted with good effect on terraces with grass banks; 
and in that case it should be traimed with one stem, 
to prevent its assuming that loose, broad, besom-like head, 
which, if this precaution is not taken, it generally acquires 
from the action of the winds and the weight of snow. 


(4.) Pendulous Trees and Shrubs.—Of these we may 
name the weepmmg birch, the weeping willow, the fine- 
leayed weeping ash (Praxinus lentiscifolia pendula), and 
the new funereal cypress from China. The weeping ash, 
elm, beech, lime, and the American weepmg willow can 
scarcely be called trees, as their height depends on that 
of the trees on which they are grafted. They are, conse- 
quently, more curious than useful in the way of ornament. 
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Most of these plants, being of no great height, are 
better suited for the dressed grounds than for the woods 
of the park; their introduction, however, into both of 
these places is the source of considerable interest and 
variety. Their proper place is not in the thicket, but 
on the lawns and on the outsides of the woods. Their 
graceful forms also render them suitable for decorating 
the entrance to the villa or cottage orné. 

Of this class the finest is the Weeping Birch. Its 
upright stem and main boughs, the thread-like drapery 
of its branches, and its small foliage, give it a peculiarly 
graceful and airy appearance. It groups well with both 
the broad and the pyramidal trees, harmonizing well 
with the former and contrasting finely with the latter. 

It preserves its character in woods, and is seen perhaps 
to greater advantage on sylvan banks, and on the lower 
slopes of hills. The Weeping Willow is, unfortunately, 
too tender to be of much use in the colder parts of 
Great Britam. In other respects it is admirably suited 
for giving effect to the scenery of the dressed grounds. 
in warm sheltered places, and in the genial climate of 
the south, it attains to the size of a medium tree, and 
combines singularly well with laurels, which, in small 
groups, are very beautiful when overtopped by a fine 
weeping willow. Its most effective position is in con- 
nection with water, overhanging, like a green veil, a 
stream or lake. The Mime-leaved Ash is an elegant tree, 
of a broad shape, with small foliage and pendulous 
branches. The Common Weeping Ash is fit only for 
forming an arbour; as a tree it is devoid of all grace. 
There is a variety in Wellhall, in Lanarkshire, which is 
much finer, being mtermediate between the weeping and 
the common ash. 
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The Chinese Weeping Cypress is an evergreen weeping 
tree, one of the recent importations from China, and if we 
may judge from the description given by Mr. Fortune, 
who introduced it—for we have seen it only in a young 
state,—it is one of the finest of its class. In his imter- 
esting work on ‘The Tea Districts of India and China,’ 
he says, “It is a noble fir-like tree, about sixty feet in 
height, having a stem straight as a Norfolk Island pine 
(Araucaria excelsa), and pendulous branches like the 
weeping willow. The branches grow at first horizon- 
tally with the main stem, then describe a graceful curve 
upwards, and drooping again at the points. From these 
main branches others long and slender hang down 
towards the ground, and give the whole tree a weeping 
and graceful form.” This tree appears to be hardy, and 
if it maintains that character, it will be an interesting 
addition to the scenery of the park and pleasure-ground, 
and should be planted wherever its form is admissible. 
Avenues composed of it would have a charming effect ; 
and these avenues, as the tree is only of medium size, 
would not require to be of such dimensions as those 
planted with English elm or lime or deodar. 

It remains to be noted that the forms of trees vary in 
some measure with the season. Their internal configu- 
ration is most conspicuous in winter, when the leafless 
branches disclose the immer carpentry of boughs, and 
too often, indeed, reveal deformities. Summer, with its 
veil of foliage, shades much of the peculiar structure 
of trees. ‘Towards the end of June luxuriant sycamores 
sometimes suggest the idea of masses of green vapour 
reposing in the atmosphere, an appearance very different, 
certainly, from the numerous crossing limbs, and forked 
branches, and brush-like twigs presented by the winter 
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habit of the tree. This contrast is one of the sources 
of the successional beauties of the seasons. 


Sect. I]. Tar Contours or Tres. 


The tints of colour exhibited in trees are, perhaps, as 
numerous as their forms. To advert at present only to 
the foliage,—the normal colour of the leaves is green, but 
how diversified are its shades! In the deciduous class of 
trees these shades range from the silvery grey of the Hun- 
tingdon willow and white poplar through the light green 
of the larch and lime, the full green of the sycamore 
and oak, to the dull, dilute green of the alder. And in 
the evergreen species the shades pass from the silvery or 
glaucous tints of the Atlas and Himalayan cedars to the 
dark green of the holly and yew, and the almost black-. 
green of the aged Scotch fir. Here, then, are abundance of 
colours for the landscape artist,—colours requirmg from 
him most attentive consideration, and on the skilful and 
harmonious employment of which the success of his 
work will in a measure depend. We have selected the 
names of a number of trees and shrubs usually employed 
for decorative purposes, and arranged them under the 
different shades of green respectively exhibited by them. 
Our readers will understand that we have designedly 
omitted the abnormal tints, such as occur in the purple 
beech and in the variegated hollies and sycamores; and 
that im some of those given the shades named are only 
approximations. On some poor clayey and wet soils, 
common and Portugal laurels have a light yellowish 
tint. In the shade the hemlock spruce and common 
yew preserve a dark green; im exposed situations they 
are sometimes of a brownish green. 


COLOURS 


OF TREES. 


TABLE OF CoLouRS IN THE FOLIAGE OF TREES. 


Dark Green. 


Portugal Laurel 
_- Yew, common and Irish 
“ Holly 


Sweet Bay A 


Arauearia imbricata 
Arauearia excelsa 


/ Cedar of Lebanon 


f 


Taxodium sempervirens 
Phillyrea Scotch Fir, and most Pines 
Luccombe Oak Silver Firs 
Alder Spruce Firs 
_7 Upright Cypress 
Green. 

Oak, common Sycamore 
Oak, scarlet Norway Maple 
Spanish Chestnut Beech 
Horse Chestnut Hemlock Spruce 
Hornbeam Laurustinus 

Lively Green. 
Arbutus Abies Menziesii 
Deciduous Cypress Lambert's Cypress 
Alaternus Common Laurel 

LInght Green. 
Lime Gean 
Elm Bird-cherry 
Ash Laburnum 
Oriental Plane Tulip-tree 
Occidental Plane Black Italian Poplar 
Birch Lombardy Poplar 
Hawthorn Balsam and Ontario Poplars 


Rhododendron, sorts 


Walnut 


Brownish Green. 


Red Cedar 
Arbor vite 
Evergreen Oak 


Hemlock Spruce 
Box 
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Silvery Green. 
White and grey Poplars. Cedar of Mount Atlas 
Willows, several Deodar 
Turkey Oak Pinus excelsa 
Buckthorn. Pinus Webbiana 


Towards the end of sprmg and in the begmning of 
summer all the greens are extremely vivid; but even 
then some of the species, such as the larch and balsam 
poplar, are peculiarly hght. In June the young shoots 
and leaves display little variety. In July and August 
each tree and shrub shades off into its own particular 
green. Later in autumn the evergreens acquire their 
winter tints. In October, or earlier, previous to the 
fall of the leaf, the ordinary hues of the deciduous tribes 
give place to an extraordinary diversity of colours. For 
example, the larch, oak, and elm take various shades of 
yellow or yellowish brown. The scarlet oak, beech, and 
wild cherry grow red. The ash and sycamore sadden 
into a greyish tea-green. If, in planting the park and 
pleasure-grounds, all varieties of colour are to be taken 
into account, the tints of the ripening leaf ought not to 
be forgotten, as we fear they too often are. It should 
be remembered that the ripenmg and fall of the leaf 
sometimes occupy five or six weeks of a season, which, 
if chastened with sadness, is to some minds a period of 
intense enjoyment. We may add that oaks, particu- 
larly im copse-woods, and in the early stages of growth 
elsewhere, often retain their leaves durmg most of the 
winter. These supplementary tints of the departing 
year afford means of ornament not altogether unworthy 
of attention. 

The flowers of certain trees also yield effective, though 
transient, elements of colour. Some of our readers may 
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have come unexpectedly on a fine laburnum or thorn m 
blossom partially concealed in a secluded wood, or over- 
hanging the bend of a remote stream, and may have re- 
ceived from it an impression which has not yet passed 
away. We need scarcely pomt out the rich effects pro- 
duced at times by the snowy flowers of the wild cherry 

and sloe, by the creamy bloom of the hawthorn and bird- 
cherry, and the more varying pink and white of the wild 
apple and the horse-chestnut. Then there is the delicate 
pale-yellow of the flowers of the lime and Spanish chest- 
nut later im the season. Among the underwoods we have 
the briliant yellow of the elegant mahonias in spring, 
and im June the lavish purple of the Pontic rhododen- 
dron, one of the hardiest and best of all shrubs for 
making close and tangled thickets in woods. We do 
not mean that the chromatic effects of a flower-garden 
should be by artificial means elaborated in a park or 
forest ; but there is no want of brilliant tints even m 
the wildness of nature, as the common furze and broom 
amply testify; and the moderate and unobtrusive em- 
ployment of the brighter hues of blossom im the external 
grounds is sure to please. 

Even the leafiess branches of shrubs and trees afford 
an available element of colour. We might point out 
the dog-wood with its crimson twigs, and the azerole 
thorn with its silvery branches: these, indeed, belong 
chiefly to shrubbery or pleasure-ground. But the larch 
with its light-brown spray, the birch with its dark twigs 
and snowy stems, and the oak itself with its varieties of 
russet, green, grey, and brown, are examples of daily 
occurrence in the woods. We believe that these hues 
in deciduous trees, both intrinsically and as contrasted 
with the brighter evergreens, are a great, though often 
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unnoticed, source of pleasure in the woodlands of winter. 
They help to make up that full harmony which the 
great instrumentalist Light calls forth from the living 
organs on which it plays. 

The use of the colours of trees and shrubs to the im- 
prover is very great; but his application of them must 
depend very much on his own skill in adapting his 
materials to the character of the place and the nature of 
the ground with which he is dealing. We may remark, 
however, that the depth of a recess or glade in the woods 
or dressed. grounds, formed for the purpose of creating 
a shadowy effect, is much increased by planting trees 
and shrubs of a full green or dark-green colour at the 
point where the effect is desired. 'The sombre colour 
of the trees themselves, and the density of the foliage, 
contribute to render the shadow more intense, while 
an opposite result would be educed by a lighter 
colour of foliage. Some prominent points may be 
brought out by a dark, others by a light or silvery 
green. The effect of distance, too, may be produced or 
increased by employing dark greens in the foreground, 
and shading off with lighter colours in the more remote 
objects. It is hardly needful to add, that good taste 
enjoims a sparing use of strongly-marked or glarmg 
colours. White poplars and purple beeches, for example, 
are admirably adapted for occasional breaks in the way 
of contrast, or for completing a gradation of shades, 
but in certain situations they would be intolerable as 
clumps or masses. 
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Seot. L1.—Tur OrnamentaL CHARACTER OF TREES 
In CoMBINATION. 


The massing of plantations obscures to the eye the 
peculiar forms of the trees which compose them, and 
Indeed modifies the actual forms to a great extent. It 
is only when standimg detached, or mm thin groups, or 
at most on the margins of plantations, that trees fully 
develope their natural characters. In the depth of a 
forest or thick wood they are usually so crowded to- 
gether, and so drawn up towards the light, that thei 
forms have little resemblance to the figures produced 
by their free and unimpeded growth. Still there isa 
distinct character in each; for a mass of oaks has not 
in any circumstances the same aspect as one of beeches 
or elms, neither does a dense dark plantation of Scotch 
firs present the spiry and serrated outlmes of a wood of 
larch and spruce. There is, therefore, still abundant 
character remaining even in combined and crowded trees 
to allow scope for design, and to afford materials for 
scenic beauty to one who has sufficient skill to seize 
and employ it. In this part of our subject we shall 
content ourselves with adverting to what we have called 
the round-headed and the pyramidal trees; the other 
two classes are so sparingly used, and. planted so much 
for the production of those particular effects which we 
have already noticed, that we need not recur to them. 


Round-headed Trees.—Of these we may remark gene- 
rally that they are to be employed when continuity of 
outline in the clump and plantation is the object aimed 
at. They mass more densely together than any other trees, 
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except perhaps the Scotch fir, which however, in comhi- 
nation, partakes very much of their character. In parks 
with flat or undulating surfaces, the trees planted in 
forming the woods should be principally of this class. 
Their broad outlines and massive proportions are more 
in harmony with the natural contour of the ground than 
those of a pyramidal shape. Seen from without, they 
have often, at certain seasons, a peculiarly silky and 
slightly tufted expression, which is extremely beautiful. 
Their internal appearance too,—that is, their character 
as groves,—when they haye been sufficiently cleared out 
to afford large, roomy arcades of shade, is finer on such 
ground than that of the more upright trees. Of course, 
when we thus recommend the broad round-headed trees 
for such situations, we do not mean that they are to be 
planted to the exclusion of all others; a sprinkling of 
the other kinds will have a beneficial effect in the way 
of contrasting with the predominating forms, and of 
adding variety to the scenery. 


Conical or Pyramidal Trees.—With the exception of 
the larch and the deciduous cypress, these are nearly all 
evergreen trees. ‘This, in one respect, is an advantage: 
it enables them to give a permanently clothed and 
verdant aspect to scenery. On the other hand, when 
planted in large masses on flat surfaces, and especially 
when they have been ill thimned out, they have a very 
sombre and monotonous effect, exhibiting a large array 
of bare trunks below, and above a dark, gloomy canopy 
of boughs and branches, excluding perhaps every ray of 
sunshine. The small wiry forms and almost universal 
rigidity of their foliage have also a saddening influence, 
as they seldom wave except when agitated by a gale, 
and there is a total absence of that agreeable movement 
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produced by a light wind playmg airily among the 
larger leaves of the deciduous species. Besides, the 
pyramidal trees unite at what may be called the 
shoulders of the tree, and so, above that line, which is 
often pretty well defined, they leave a multitude of little 
cones or pyramids, which, when seen in profile, have a 
serrated outline, and exert a monotonous and at the 
same time irritating influence onthe eye. For our part, 
we know nothing more wearisome than those long, dark, 
stunted, middle-aged plantations of Scotch fir, or of 
mingled larch and spruce, which are sometimes to be 
met in flat, clayey, agricultural districts. Such masses 
of wood in ornamental grounds would be hideous. 

The native homes of the fir tribe are chiefly among 
the hills. There they not only grow more luxuriantly, 
but their forms adapt themselves better to the natural 
lines of the ground. On the slopes of a hilly and 
mountainous country fir-woods have a more varied and 
cheerful appearance, and they are seen less in profile; 
or if they are so seen, it is against the higher grounds, 
while the more elevated ridges form the sky-line of the 
landscape. In such cases the serrated outlines are not 
so harsh as they are on level grounds. When planted 
im passes, or on other steep surfaces, the trees are seen 
to great advantage, towering up one above another, and 
exhibiting a greater variety of hghts and shades than on 
more level ground, particularly when pervaded by the 
rays of the winter or vernal sun. Even in the lower 
country the fir tribe succeed well m ravimes and on 
shelving banks, where the soil is light and the natural 
drainage effective. Occasionally, beautiful Scotch firs, 
spruces, and larches may be seen in favourable situations 
a little above the level of the sea. 
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Many species of firs require to be planted thickly at 
first, In order to prevent them from forming bushy trees 
when young, and for the purpose of throwing the mai 
growth of the tree into the leading stem; but in orna- 
mental plantations they should be thinned out at an 
earlier period, and afterwards to a greater extent than 
is necessary in woods grown simply for the sake of 
timber. They will thus have room to develope them- 
selves into their natural forms, instead of being drawn 
up into bare poles with small tufted heads. On level or 
slightly-inclined surfaces, frequent openings or glades 
should be formed through them, in order to relieve the 
heavy effect which they would otherwise have. 


Intermingling of the different Forms and Colours.—In 
the actual practice of planting, the various kinds of trees 
are generally mingled together; and though this is 
often done with little taste and on no fixed principles, it 
shows that m the common apprehensions of men the 
beauty of woodland scenery consists very much in the 
contrast and combination of its diversified materials. It 
will readily be conceived that no precise general. rules 
can be laid down on this subject. Much must be left 
to the taste of the proprietor and designer. Some par- 
ticular effects, however, may be mentioned as attaimable 
by the use of certain trees. For example, a mass of 
laurels and hollies in the pleasure-ground may be im- 
proved both in dignity and expression by having a few 
of the finer species of firs introduced into its centre. 
And in the park a plantation of deciduous trees may 
have its sky-line elevated at certain points by groups of 
black Italian poplar, a tree which in ordinary ground 
speedily takes the lead of all others, and keeps it for 
many years. 
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Ought masses of trees to be planted wholly of oue 
species, or with an admixture of many? ‘The question 
has been answered differently both in theory and im 
practice. “A forest of all manner of trees,’ says Mr. 
Ruskin, “is poor, if not disagreeable, in effect ; a mass 
of one species of tree is sublime.” We are not sure 
that this aphorism is not put too unconditionally, even 
in regard to a forest; certainly we should be melined to 
dispute its validity as appled to pleasure-grounds and 
parks. Let the reader imagine a pleasure-ground exclu- 
sively filled with hollies, or a park adorned with Scotch 
firs alone. We are assured that the first feelig of the 
spectator would as likely be that of wonder as of sub- 
limity, that the second would be one of oppressive mono- 
tony, and the third absolute weariness. Of course, this 
remark does not apply to clumps and subordinate masses, 
which may occasionally be planted of one species of tree. 
We make this admission, however, with some reserve ; 
for, while in the park and pleasure-ground our aim 
should be that unity which consists in a harmony of 
diversities, we must guard against that bald and unsug- 
gestive unity which degenerates into uniformity. Homo- 
geneous masses of trees, it is to be remembered, are 
destitute of that pleasing variety of colour of which there 
are traces even in spring and summer, and which, as 
we have seen, comes out with such manifold beauty in 
the autumnal tints. We hold that evergreens, even in 
winter, are lightened and set off by the contrast of the 
deciduous trees with which they are intermingled, and 
in summer the harmonizing effects of the mixture are 
even more striking. We are disposed to think that in 
the park and pleasure-ground the fir tribe should never 
be planted alone and in separate clumps, We would 
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hardly allow them to amount to more than a third of 
the whole trees in the plantation, thickening them im 
some places, and blendmg and shading them off with 
the deciduous species in others. ‘This is also a good 
method of planting firs when the surfaces of large masses 
of wood are to be seen at a distance. We beg the reader, 
however, to remark that we have been speaking of the 
ornamental grounds, not of the outfield woods or moun- 
tain forests. 

In regard to the question, Ought masses of trees to 
be planted with one species only, or with an admixture 
of many? it is important to determine whether the 
masses In question are to be considered as viewed from 
without or from within. If they are to be contemplated 
from without, we hold that there should be always some 
admixture of kinds, to obviate that dull uniformity to 
which we have above alluded. If they are to be viewed 
from within, it cannot be doubted that a grove of un- 
mingled oaks, or beeches, or elms, especially if the trees 
have attaimed the dignity of age, has a much finer 
and more imposing effect than a promiscuous gathering 
of all manner of trees. Even the surface of the ground 
and its smoother sward acquire in such circumstances 
a more attractive, because a harmonizing aspect. Planters 
are too apt to confine their regards to the external ap- 
pearance of their work: they ought to remember that 
the plantations they are forming will, in the course of 
years, become tall woods, and perhaps groves, resorted 
to for seclusion and shade. This should be specially 
kept in mind towards the central points of their masses ; 
and with this view they may surround these central 
points chiefly with one kind of tree. In extensive 
grounds a dozen or more of these central groves might 
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be formed prospectively, embracing all the principal 
deciduous, and some of the finer evergreen trees; while 
the outer margins of the masses and clumps, and all the 
parts rendered by their position conspicuous to the eye, 
might be dressed out in that gay variety which is essen- 
tial to the beauty of a country residence as a whole. 
Thus the predominance of one tree will give a decided 
character to a mass, and the intermingled subordinates 
which may be gradually reduced in number, if desired, 
will relieve it of monotony and insipidity. 

In relation to the subject of this chapter generally, 
we have in conclusion to remark, that no part of land- 
scape-gardening is more neglected and misunderstood 
than the skilful management of trees, in the way of 
bringing out their ornamental value in respect to form 
and colour. Some artists of great name have declined 
this affair altogether, and, with necessarily very general 
directions, or even without any instructions at all, have 
delegated the work of distributing the trees to the 
forester or day-labourer. And proprietors are too ready 
to ask the designer to stake out the groups and clumps, 
and then to leave the planting to persons who probably 
have not the slightest conception of the effect desired 
to be produced. After a few years, perhaps, the artist 
goes back to survey his work, and finds that his ground- 
outlines have been carefully preserved, but probably 
discovers also that the grey poplar, with its airy form 
and silvery foliage, has been substituted for the robust 
and grave-tinted oak; or that the spiry, light-green, 
deciduous larch has taken the place intended for the 
rounded cone and dark-green colour of the Scotch fir. 
And yet his art or his skill im the exercise of it has to 
bear the blame of these errors! It would be almost as 
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reasonable to expect a fine landscape painting were we 
to commission an artist to trace the outlines of the 
picture, and then to leave the colouring, the manage- 
ment of the lights and shades, and the filling up gene- 
rally, to a house-painter, who undoubtedly can handle 


a brush as well as a forester or a day-labourer can wield 
a spade. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PLANTING. 


Preparation of the Ground; Trenching; Draining —Roads through 
Plantations.—Planting of Forest Trees.—Pitting.—Pruning.— 
Thinning.—Transplanting Forest Trees—Planting and Trans- 
planting of Evergreens. 


Ws have already adverted to the importance of planting 
in the formation and improvement of parks and pleasure- 
erounds. In these interesting appendages of a country 
residence, the woods present a main element of beauty; 
and the degree of that beauty is greatly dependent on 
the healthy and luxuriant growth of the trees. With 
these facts in view, we shall offer some brief remarks on 
the planting, fencing, and after-management of planta- 
tions, confining ourselves, at the same time, to those 
subjects which have a close relation to the park and 
dressed grounds. 

Preparation of the Ground.—This is a matter which 
has been much discussed, and has led to the expres- 
sion of a variety of opmions. Some have thought that 
a very careful preparation of the land is imdispens- 
able; others would content themselves with draining, 
and the removal of furze and other impediments to 
the growth of the trees. Both these opinions will hold 
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good in their proper places, or in relation to different 
localities. Our own experience has led to the conclusion 
that operose preparations, such as trenching or plough- 
ing, are in general not required beyond the park, and 
that the expensive operation of trenching may be con- 
fined to the circle of the dressed grounds, 

The principal advantage of trenching and ploughing 
is their effect in accelerating the growth of the trees, 
‘particularly in their earlier stages, and the consequent 
rapidity in the development of the scenery—a matter of 
no small importance to gentlemen who wish to see and 
enjoy the result of their own labours. This effect is 
generally very marked im the interval between the fifth 
and fifteenth year from the planting: at a later period, 
and on good land, it is much less perceptible. 

Trenching is undoubtedly the best means of preparing 
ground for planting; but as it costs from six to ten 
pounds sterling per acre, it is too expensive to be ex- 
tensively adopted. As a substitute, we have found a 
method of deep ploughing, particularly on grass lands, 
to be very useful. Two ploughs are required for the 
operation, which closely resembles subsoil ploughing. 
A deep furrow is first drawn. The first plough next 
skims off some two or three inches of the turf and soil, 
turning it over into the open furrow. The second 
plough then follows in the same furrow as the first 
plough, covering the turf with four or five inches of soil, 
and stirring the land to the depth of seven or eight 
inches. By this means the soil is well pulverized, and 
the turf is so buried as to ensure its rotting, and thus 
affords an excellent manure for the trees. The expense 
is about twenty-four shillings per acre. 

Draining of wet land is essential to successful planting, 
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and is not to be superseded by any other operation, 
although on trenched ground the drains may be placed 
at greater distances from each other. In large planta- 
tions the drains are always open, and may be laid down 
at intervals of sixteen to forty-eight feet, according to 
the porosity of theground. In many places of the park 
open drains are inadmissible; and m these cases we 
prefer box-drains, formed with stones, as much less 
liable to be choked up with roots of trees than tile pipes 
or tiles and soles certainly are. 


Roads through Plantations.—Roads, or rides as they 
are frequently called, are needful in large plantations. 
Though used for carts and carriages, they are in most 
eases only grass walks, fifteen, twenty, or thirty feet 
wide, with open ditches on each side. Where the ground 
is soft, it may be necessary to lay a portion of the centre 
with road-metal or gravel, and in hollows it is useful to 
lay a box-drain across the line of road, and communi- 
eating with one of the main drains. The open drains 
on the sides should not be deep, and should never be 
main drains. In extensive woods we would form some 
of the leadmg rides at double the width of those men- 
tioned above : it isin such open spaces that we generally 
have the appearance of ornamental scenery. Or we 
would occasionally expand them into broad lawns and 
glades, and also form bays and recesses along their 
borders. These open spaces, besides being highly pic- 
turesque, afford good feeding-grounds for game. 


Planting of Forest Trees——The differences of opi- 
nion which exist as to the best method of planting, 
the distances between the trees, and the most suitable 
season for the work, afford sufficient proof that there is 
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room for a variety of treatment—a fortunate circum- 
stance when the planting is extensive, as it enables the 
mmprover to have his work better executed than it would 
be were he obliged to confine his operations to a few 
weeks at a time. Six months in winter, inclusive of 
November and April, are the utmost limits within which 
plantmmg may be hazarded. Indeed, April and one-half 
of March should be excluded except in late seasons, or 
in high, cold, and wet grounds. On light, dry soils the 
best season is at the beginning of winter, and on heavy 
and moist situations towards its close. Very wet, snowy, 
or frosty weather presents the only interruptions to the 
progress of planting; in some years these will reduce 
the plantmg season to withim half the period stated 
above. 

Pitiing, though the most expensive, is the most cer- 
tain method of planting, and therefore should be adopted 
in the woods ofthe park. The only allowable exception 
to this rule would be the use of the slit or T manner of 
inserting the trees, which, in exposed localities, and with 
seedlings, will less subject the plants to wind-waving, 
and so will be more successful than ordinary pitting. 
The trees may be planted at from three and a half to 
four and a half feet apart, according to the soil and 
situation—these distances including both the nursing 
and the principal trees. In hardwood plantations such 
intervals will place the trees from seven feet to nine feet 
apart. Larch, spruce, and Scotch firs make excellent 
nurses, and are extremely useful in yielding shelter, and 
in drawing up the hardwood into tall clean trunks. In 
sheltered situations and in good soils such nurses may 
be omitted. Masses of hardwood are sometimes re- 
quired to produce particular effects, and in these cases 
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it is better to prevent the possibility of firs becoming 
principals to the injury of the scenery. With this view, 
we have had hardwood, without firs, planted in masses 
at four or four and a half feet apart. 


Pruning.—In the culture of forest trees, pruning is, 
after planting, the most important operation. Its object 
is the production of a large trunk or bole of clean sound 
timber ; and to accomplish this, the tree is to be pruned 
so as'to lead to the accumulation of the principal bulk 
of the ligneous matter im the main stem. This aim 
should be distinctly kept in view in every operation, 
whether in the removal or shortening of the branches. 
Reduced to this general principle, pruning is divested 
of all difficulty, at least when it is commenced at an 
early period, and is regularly and carefully prosecuted. 
After a shoot has been selected for the main stem, all 
other shoots, which indicate a tendency to draw off from 
it the leading growth, should be shortened or removed. 
For some years after planting, it will be for the most 
part sufficient to foreshorten, that is, to cut back, the 
side-shoots from one-third to two-thirds of their length, 
in order to discourage their growth in a lateral direction ; 
but this is on the supposition that the trees have taken 
with the ground, and are in a thriving state. Where 
hardwood does not appear to thrive by the end of the 
second, or at most the third season from planting, it is 
advisable in the following spring to cut the trees to the 
ground: the result will be a number of vigorous shoots, 
of which one should be selected for the future tree, and 
the others removed. 

Where a plantation has grown well by the end of the 
sixth or seventh year from planting, in addition to the 
pruning already recommended, the branches formerly 
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foreshortened should be cut off at the lower part of the 
stem, leaving it bare at first not above one-sixth, or at 
most one-fifth, the height of the tree. By the time, 
however, that the tree is from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
it may have a clear stem of one-third its height, and 
varying from one-third to one-half when the tree has 
attained a stature of thirty feet. These remarks are not 
meant to apply in all cases im the park and pleasure- 
grounds, where the natural appearance of many trees 
would be spoiled by the removal of branches from their 
trunks for more than ten or fifteen feet. Some trees, 
however, are improved by the partial thinning and 
shortening of the branches to double that height. When 
pruning should begin, and how often it should be re- 
sorted to, must be left to the discretion of the proprietor 
judging from the growth of the trees. Some plantations 
will be benefited by a careful examination and pruning 
every second year; others will require attention only every 
fourth or fifth year. Some excellent foresters condemn 
the periodical pruning of woods. Our own experience 
is, that it is advantageous to examine the trees in the 
park every second or third year, of course pruning only 
those trees that require it, and cutting back the branches 
of the nurses which are pressing on the principals. We 
agree with Mr. Brown, in his useful work ‘ The Forester,’ 
that pruning should precede thinning by at least one 
year. When both operations go on together, the growth 
of the young trees is apt to be checked by thew sudden 
exposure to the colder atmosphere consequent on the de- 
crease of shelter. Fir-trees should be planted so thickly 
as to prune themselves, the dead branches being care- 
fully removed as they appear. On the lawns of the 
pleasure-ground some firs are disposed to extend their 
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lower branches too far. To counteract this tendency, 
and to throw the strength of the tree into the main stem, 
the terminal bud or shoot of the lower branches is to be 
pinched off. Cedars and other spreading firs, treated in 
this way, may be made to assume an upright form. 


Thinning —Thinning is an operation nearly as neces- 
sary as pruning, and in fir plantations perhaps the more 
necessary of the two. As young woods are generally 
planted more densely than is needful for their permanent 
condition, in order that the young trees may produce a 
shelter for each other, and a corresponding warmth in 
the climate, the period selected for thinning the young 
plantations should vary with the progress of the trees, 
as that again will vary with the soil and climate in 
which they grow. Some plantations may receive a par- 
tial thinning by the time they have been seven or eight 
years planted; others in more exposed places may not 
require the same sort of thinning till they are double 
that age. 

In the process of thinning it should be distinctly kept 
in mind that the trees which are removed were originally 
planted to shelter and draw up the trees which are to 
remain, and that only those are to be cleared away from 
time to time which are doing injury to those designed 
to be permanent. When this principle is made to regu- 
late the work, there is little danger that thmning will be 
carried to an injurious excess. Nothimg is more preju- 
dicial than excessive thinning. The bark of those trees 
which have been well sheltered by close planting is less 
dense and more sensitive to cold than that of trees ex- 
posed to all weathers, and their roots are much fewer 
and have a slighter hold of the ground. It is evident, 
therefore, that the trees left standing in over-thinned 
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plantations, beimg ill prepared for their new circum- 
stances, are sure to receive a severe check, which, if it 
does not kill them outright, will retard their growth for 
many years, or stunt them to an extent from which they 
may never recover. 

The thinning of fir plantations need not begin before 
the trees press so much on each other as not only to 
check the growth of the lower branches, but also to kull 
a portion of those next the ground. 

In hardwood plantations the thinning commences 
when the nurses press so much on the permanent trees 
as really to injure them: but only such trees should be 
removed as actually do so. When the pressure is slight, 
it may be relieved by cutting back the nurses to half their 
length, and they may be allowed to remain till the 
advance of the hardwood requires their entire removal. 
From the time that all the nurses are removed, in each 
of the subsequent thinnings which are necessary to 
leave the permanent trees that are suitable for the for- 
mation of large timber, those trees should first be cut 
down which appear to press on their stronger and more 
healthy neighbours, and to deprive them of the room 
and nourishment needful to their increasing growth. 


Transplanting of Trees—In the improvement of the 
park and pleasure-grounds, much may be effected by 
the transplantation of trees of a considerable size. 
Where suitable trees are to be had, they may: often 
be effectively employed in the formation of groups in 
the lawns and in the park, or im making up masses of 
wood to shut out disagreeable views or unsightly objects. 
As in such operations immediate effect is the principal 
object aimed at, it is a matter of the utmost importance 
that the work of transplantation should be performed 
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with such care and success that the trees should not 
only live but also recover their vigorous growth and 
healthy appearance within two or three years after their 
removal. This, with trees from twenty to forty feet 
iigh, is usually a result of somewhat difficult attain- 
ment. The most propitious season for transplanting 
deciduous trees we have found to be in September, 
while the foliage was still green, but the young wood 
‘firm and ripening off. Young rootlets are almost sure 
to be formed before winter, through which the tree 
receives an immediate supply of sap in spring; while 
later-planted trees often continue withering in the wind 
till roots are put forth in the beginning of summer. 
Proper subjects for transplanting should be selected : 
the best are found growing, if not in exposed, at least 
in well-aired localities, such as on the outsides of plan- 
tations, with branches tolerably well balanced, and 
having a copious supply of roots. Trees from these 
situations, and with these qualities, are more hardy 
and better able than any others to stand the increased 
exposure arising from their being planted as single 
trees or in thin groups. If trees cannot be obtained, 
as above recommended, recourse must be had to the 
imterior of plantations, but they should be prepared by 
thinning and the consequent exposure before they are 
removed. It is generally worse than useless to trans- 
plant feeble drawn-up trees from close-sheltered thickets 
into the position of single trees or groups; for, although 
they may survive the check sustained from the necessary 
loss of roots and the increased cold, not one in ten will 
ever form a fine tree. We may add, that though trees may 
often be transplanted at once, success is more certain 
when they have been prepared by having their roots cut 
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two or three years before their removal. This is done 
by digging a trench round the tree at the distance of 
from two to four feet from the trunk, according to the 
size, and to the depth of from eighteen to thirty inches, 
so that all the spreading roots may be cut through, and 
the descending roots left untouched for the present. 
When the roots are abundant, three or four of the prin- 
cipal ones should be left undivided till the period of 
transplantation, or they may be cut at the distance of 
three or four feet beyond the trench. ‘These reserved 
roots will afford the tree a better hold of the ground 
when lifted, while the shortened roots will yield a 
copious supply of fibres with which to commence its 
renewed growth. When the soil is of ordinary quality, 
it may be replaced in the trench; if it is very inferior, 
or if there are but few roots or fibres within the ball left 
by the cutting, some prepared soil may be introduced. 
Generally, however, this is unnecessary, and we prefer 
keeping the enriched earth to be put round the ball and 
among the young fibres at the time when the tree is 
placed in its new site. 

The removal of large trees requires the assistance of 
machinery, horses, and a number of men. The common 
two-wheeled Janker, with its single pole and truss fixed 
on the centre of the axle, is the least expensive, and at 
the same time the most convenient machine. As the 
trees, when placed on it, he on their side, a little 
management is required to preserve the branches from 
being injured by trailmg on the ground. We have 
found the Janker sufficient for ordinary purposes. The 
Elvaston machine is a more expensive one, but is un- 
doubtedly a more efficient aid in transplantation; the 
trees are moved with larger and better balls, and the 
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branches are preserved from injury by the trunks being 
kept erect. 

When the tree is placed in its new site, it is most im- 
portant that it should be properly and securely fixed. 
To accomplish this object, the earth should be rammed 
in firmly below the ball, so as to give the root a solid 
seat, and to prevent the roots from moving when the 
upper part of the tree is acted on by the wind. The 
roots and fibres should then be carefully laid out and 
covered with fresh loam or enriched soil. When the 
earth is made up nearly to the natural level of the 
ground, three strong wooden pins six or eight inches in 
diameter should be driven down to the same level, near 
the outside of the hole, and forming a triangle with the 
tree in the centre. To these pins are to be nailed three 
strong slabs of wood, completing the sides of the triangle, 
and laying fast hold on the ball or principal roots of the 
tree. The operation is then finished by filling up and 
beating in the earth to the level of the surface. Trees 
so planted will resist almost any amount of wind, and 
be free from the unsightly appliances of stakes, props, 
ropes, and heaps of stones often placed round them to 
maintain their upright position. | 


Planting and Transplanting of Evergreens.—The dis- 
tribution of evergreen trees and shrubs is among the 
most imterestmg operations in the formation and im- 
provement of pleasure-grounds: in the first, they give 
at once a clothed appearance to what was bare ground ; 
and in the second, by their change of position they 
effect an almost entire alteration in the scenery of the 
place. Success, however, requires not only careful exe- 
cution, but also due attention to the proper seasons for 
the performance of the work. 
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In all cases it is advisable that the ground should be 
well drained and trenched; and where poor, it should 
be enriched with fresh soil or manure, or both, especially 
when the shrubs are young and small. Light sandy 
soils are greatly improved by moderate additions of 
clayey loam or peat earth. In transplanting shrubs of 
considerable size, we prefer putting the enriched soil or 
manure close round the ball, and in contact with the 
young fibres. In such cases, too, it is useful to prepare 
the plants by cutting a trench round them a year or two 
previously, as recommended in relation to forest-trees. 

In lifting evergreen shrubs for transplantation, as 
many roots as possible should be preserved. When 
they are large, or a little above the size usually procur- 
able from nurseries, they should have good balls; and 
if these cannot be secured, at least to a moderate extent, 
it will be proper to reduce the head of the plant, as 
otherwise many of the branches will die back from their 
inability to support their former amount of foliage. 
Perhaps this thinning out of the branches should be 
resorted to in all cases when large shrubs are shifted ; 
but it is less necessary when the balls are large, and the 
roots are well prepared. For the most part there is 
good economy in the moderate use of the knife, both in 
respect of time and of appearance. 

All shrubs, and especially large ones, should have an 
ample supply of water when they are transplanted, and 
this is most effectively given when the water is run into 
the new pit in which the plant is placed along with 
the fillmg-in of the earth, beginning when the pit is 
about one-fourth filled, and continuing till it is nearly 
quite full. The quantity of the water should be such 
as to form a strong puddle round the ball. This mode 
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of watering keeps the roots moist, as well as consolidates 
the earth about them, and if carefully done at first, will 
scarcely require any additions. If the water is not 
administered till after the earth has been fully pressed 
in round the roots, frequent repetition and larger quan- 
tities will be necessary, and the same beneficial results 
will not be attained. 

There has been much difference of opmion and many 
discussions respecting the most suitable season for trans- 
planting evergreen shrubs. Some recommend the autumn 
months, others the winter and sprmg. When the opera- 
tions are extensive, 1t may at times be necessary to carry 
on the work during the whole period, and if frosty and 
withering weather is avoided the planting may be suc- 
cessful. It is admitted by all, that the transplanting of 
evergreens should not be attempted when the plants 
are in full growth, for, though even then they may sur- 
vive the shock, the chance is that most of them will 
perish or die down to the ground. It seems also ascer- 
tamed that the loss of evergreens when transplanted is 
caused by the excess of perspiration from their leaves 
compared with the quantity of sap taken up by their 
mutilated roots, and that consequently dry parching 
weather, at whatever season it occurs, is, other things 
being equal, the most unpropitious for the operations to 
which we are now adverting. At first sight this prin- 
ciple might seem to exclude the end of summer and 
early autumn from the seasons available for planting ; 
and yet it does not, and that for various reasons. At 
the period to which we have referred there is much 
warmth in the soil, and as the perfected sap is then 
descending from the leaves, the growth of roots com- 
mences rapidly and goes on to a considerable extent, 
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in which ease the plant is soon ont of danger. Then 
there is often cloudy and dripping weather after the turn 
of the day, as 1¢ is called, and every one must have re- 
marked the greater geniality of that season in regard to 
growth as compared with spring. Besides, im the spring 
months the soil is colder and the atmosphere is drier than 
in autumn, as may be seen from the table on the oppo- 
site page (p. 125). 

The conclusions to be derived from those tables plainly 
point out autumn as the best period for the transplanting 
of evergreens; and yet, when rightly considered, they 
admit of that wide range of time which actual experience 
authenticates. We believe that evergreens in small 
quantities have been safely transplanted from muid- 
summer to the end of April,—perhaps we might say the 
whole year round. ‘This has occurred from a compen- 
sation of advantages and disadvantages. Take Angust 
for example: the air is then drier than it is two months 
later, but the soil is warmer; and if the plants escape 
a blazing sun for a few days, the growth of roots will 
commence, and will very speedily supply to the leaves 
all the perspirable matter that is meeded. ‘Thus an 
equilibrium of action is rapidly established. In De- 
cember or January again, supposing frost to be absent, 
in which case alone the comparison is possible, the eva- 
poration is diminished, but the warmth of the soil is 
also lowered, and the transplanted evergreen is appa- 
rently in similar circumstances as before; and yet it is 
not so favourably situated, since 1t wants the stablishing 
influences of the autumn months before it is required 
to encounter the severities of spring. It must be added, 
however, that in mild moist winters and. springs there is 
often sufficient warmth im the soil to promote the growth 
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Temp. of Air 
Temp. of Earth 1ft. 
Temp. of Earth 2ft. 


Dryness of Air. . 


Moisture of Air 


January. 


37-2 

39'1 

40-9 
152 
986 


February. 


38:8 

38-0 

39-4 
1:47 
953 


March. 
April 


a 
= 


June. 


(e) ee ie) (e) 
43°8 | 46:0 | 55°9 | 63:0 


41-1 | 46-1 

Al-7 | 46-2 
274.| 5:55 
906 | -820 


53°4: 

52°6 
614, 
‘817 


611 

59°3 
5°87 
"825 


62°3 
5°80 
826 


| September. 


l 


58:8 

58°3 

59:0 
2-69 
‘885 


October. 


48'3 

52°3 

53°7 
1:60 
950 


November. 


43-1 

AG 

48-0 
0:69 
‘971 


December. 


38:7 

A0°7 

42:8 
O54 
975 


The above table is from observations made in the London Horticultural Society’s gardens at Turnham 


Green, by Mr. Robert Thomson. 


The temperature of the earth is an average of six years, from tables 
published in vol. iii. of that Society’s Journal. The temperature of the air, dryness, and moisture are 
averages for ten years formed from the Transactions of the same Society. 
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of roots; and at these times, if the weather is such as 
to prevent excess of evaporation, the transplantation may 
be completely successful. 

In the colder districts there are sometimes protracted 
frosts, lasting perhaps from December to March, during 
which the air becomes extremely dry, and if it is set in 
motion by northerly or easterly winds its effect is rapidly 
destructive to all evergreens, though long established, if 
less hardy than the holly or yew. By such a wind even 
“the ivy never sere” is changed into a russet-brown. 
We cannot wonder, then, that an arbutus or a sweet bay 
should wither visibly before it; and it will at once be 
perceived that weather which thus goes far to destroy 
established evergreens must be absolutely pernicious to 
those enfeebled by recent plantmg. The remark will 
suggest the consideration of shelter for evergreens in 
connection with the proper season for their removal. 

Dr. Lindley concludes an able article on the trans- 
planting of shrubs by saying, that “‘ Upon the whole, 
September, October, and November should be preferred 
—one being better in one year and one in another. We 
shall only add, that a ground temperature of forty-seven 
degrees, which may be taken as that of thoroughly 
draimed \and near London, in November is sufficiently 
high for plants to form their roots in.” (Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, January 6th, 1849.) 

Referrmg to our own experience, we have had ever- 
green shrubs successfully transplanted from the middle 
of July to the middle of April, but only im small quan- 
tities in the months of July, March, and April. We 
believe that September, October, and November form 
the most suitable seasons in the middle districts of the 
island—allowing perhaps a fortnight earlier for the 
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northern, and a fortnight later for the southern parts of 
Great Britam. In the mild climates of Ireland the 
planting may be freely continued during the whole of 
the autumn, winter, and sprmg months. But in no 
circumstances should evergreens be moved in hot dry 
sunshine, in cold parching winds, or in actual frost; at 
such times the roots and foliage are sure to suffer while 
they are out of the ground. Further, it is not generally 
advisable to shift them before the annual shoots are 
somewhat ripened in autumn. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


FENCES OF THE PARK AND PLEASURE-GROUNDS. 


General Remarks.—Boundary Fence.—Internal Fences.—Fence 
of the Deer Park.—Pleasure-Ground Fences.—Malleable-iron 
Fences.—Sunk Fences.—Stone Walls.—Hedges. 


Boru in its original signification and actual usage the 
term Park denotes an enclosed space. The park, there- 
fore, is always encircled by a boundary or ring fence of 
sufficient height to afford protection from without, to 
retain in their proper places “the beasts of chase,” or 
the cattle that may be kept within it, and to ensure that 
moderate seclusion which is an essential requisite to a 
country residence in the estimation both of its inmates 
and of those strangers whom the liberality of the pro- 
prietor permits to visit and enjoy its scenery. Besides 
this bounding enclosure, however, internal or divisional 
fences are necessary. A park of many hundred acres, 
and including a multiplicity of objects, invariably re- 
quires to be subdivided into lesser portions for the 
convenience of grazing, and for other reasons, such as 
the separation of certain of the wooded surfaces from 
the pasture-grounds, and the due regulation of the 
secondary roads, and even sometimes of the main ap- 
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proach. We shall take up these two classes of fences in 
succession. 


Boundary Fence-——The outlne and position of this 
fence depend on those of the park itself, and seldom 
call for much attention except where it thrusts itself 
obtrusively on the eye, a circumstance to be guarded 
against or ameliorated when possible. ‘The fence itself 
is often a wall built of stone, or if that material is scarce, 
of bricks; and it may be from six and a half feet to 
nine feet in height. On flat surfaces fences of this alti- 
tude shut out much of the surroundimg country; and im 
such cases, when it is desirable to extend the view to the 
adjacent portion of the estate, instead of the wall may 
be substituted a sunk fence with the fosse or trench on 
the outside. Where timber is abundant, wooden fences 
are occasionally employed; but unless of moderate ex- 
tent, their want of durability renders them less desirable 
than those formed of more permanent materials. A 
close tall pale of split oak, however, is very serviceable, 
and will last for upwards of thirty years. Hedges 
seldom prove efficient boundaries; when, however, com- 
bined with walls, and well trained and kept, they may 
suffice for parksin thinly-populated districts. The walls 
may be two or three feet high, with a low bank of earth 
behind, on which to plant the hedge. 


Internal Fences.—The proper arrangement of the 
divisional fences in the mterior of the park is a matter 
of considerable difficulty, and one im which there are 
perhaps more failures than in almost any other. The 
common error is the application of the primciples of ordi- 
nary farm fencing to the ornamental grounds. In purely 
agricultural districts the divisions are arranged so as to 
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facilitate drainage, and to suit the conveniences of tillage. 
The normal type of the agricultural field is a square or 
parallelogram ; but these forms can scarcely be intro- 
duced ito the park, at least visibly, without a wretched 
effect. Many parks are subdivided by such a multiplicity 
of hedges and walls as to deprive them of all apparent con- 
tinuity of surface, and therefore of that unity which is 
always so desirable. We have often seen the contour of 
a small hill destroyed by a hedge planted along its top, 
the slope of a fine bank interrupted by a wall run up 
or across its breast, or what is perhaps even worse, the 
bottom of a small and beautiful valley crossed and re- 
crossed by hedge and ditch or dry stone wall, to the 
utter destruction of the natural beauty of the locality. 
Clearly the internal fences of the park should be so 
arranged. as to ayoid these barbarously mutilating divyi- 
sions of surfaces. Indeed, could the woods be reared for 
the first forty or fifty years without fences, there might 
be an almost total absence of that formality and imter- 
ference with contour so common in most parks; and 
there would be much more of that free irregularity of 
outline which is so characteristic a feature in the group- 
ing of the natural forest. But as we have already said, 
internal fences in the park cannot be dispensed with : 
yet in relation to the general scenery they should be 
regarded as necessary evils, and those forms and distri- 
butions of them should be preferred which are least con- 
spicuous and obtrusive. Limes should be adopted which 
accommodate themselves to the form of the ground, or 
which may be most easily masked or relieved with scat- 
tered trees. With these objects in view, the enclosures 
of the woods and clumps may be made to form a 
considerable portion of the divisional fences of the park. 
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Fence of the Deer Park.—Deer parks require fences 
equal to the best description of park-walls. When they 
are placed contiguous to the external boundary of the 
home domain, a considerable amount of separate fencing 
may be dispensed with. As a division from the other 
portions of the park, a well laid-out sunk fence wall of 
medium height, with a wire fence along the top, will be 
found to be sufficient. 


Pleasure-Ground Fences.—In immediate connection 
with the mansion-house, and especially where there is 
only a limited extent of dressed grounds between it and 
the park, the most appropriate fence is an architectural 
one of the same materials, and in the same style, as the 
principal buildings. In no case should this fence be 
raised much above the general surface, otherwise the 
view of the external scenery may be greatly intercepted. 
In flat situations, and where the principal rooms are 
raised only a few steps above the ground level, wire 
fences are commonly the most suitable. The proper seclu- 
sion of the pleasure-grounds will often require a wall of 
six or seven feet in height, to separate them, for example, 
from the back road to the house and offices. Such a 
wall, however, should hardly ever cross the views from 
the principal windows. In these places a sunk fence or 
a wire fence should generally be substituted. 


Malleable-Iron Fences, such as those made of wire 
and small iron rods for the use of the park, come nearer 
to perfection than any others. We consider them the 
greatest improvement introduced into this department 
of fencing during the last hundred years. Their light 
and simple forms interposing a small amount of opaque 
matter between the eye and objects beyond, render them 
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nearly invisible; and when formed of proper materials 
and well constructed they are very durable, and as 
efficient as a fence can well be. The use of iron rods 
screwed into each other, in place of the top wire and of 
the third wire from the ground, improves greatly the 
common wire fence. We lately inspected a fence of 
this deseription which had stood thirty-three years, and 
found it perfectly sound, and likely to last for as long a 
period to come. Instead of the above, iron hurdle- 
fences are sometimes used, and being more moyeable, 
have their conveniences in certain situations. Wire 
fences: with wooden posts are at present pretty exten- 
sively used. In relation to agricultural purposes, we 
have nothing to say against them; but we confess that 
we regard them as offensive in the park, and we should 
employ them only as temporary expedients. At a dis- 
tance, they appear an array of wooden stumps stuck into 
the ground without visible utility or connection; and on 
flat surfaces, where several lines may be seen together, 
they are at once mean and monotonous. 


Sunk Fences have been generally superseded by wire 
fences ; there are, however, some positions in which the 
former are preferable, as we haye pointed out when 
spealang of the boundary and deer-park enclosures. The 
proper place of the sunk fence in the park is where a 
sectional division is wanted, while it is desirable to pre- 
serve an apparent continuity of outline in a glade, or an 
expanse of grass on a level or slightly inclined surface, 
on which pehaps even the inconsiderable constraint of a 
wire fence might be objectionable. The wall of the 
sunk fence should never face the principal point of view ; 
and from such points it is not an advantage for the line 
of direction to be seen on end, and so to be enfiladed 
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by the eye. A low wall, thirty inches in height, forming 
a sunk fence two feet in depth, with two wires along the 
top, affords a good cheap protection for plantations where 
stones are abundant. 


Stone Walls are good permanent fences; but on fiat 
or slightly undulating surfaces they often hide a con- 
siderable breadth of view, especially when employed as 
internal divisions. For plantations they are less objec- 
tionable, as the trees overhang and veil them. They 
are best suited for hilly and mountainous countries, and 
in these they may be freely employed, as the objections 
which may be made against walls in other places are 
there less applicable. 


Hedges afford a cheap and ready sort of fence; they 
are not however, generally speaking, very suitable for 
the park, for however neatly they may be cut and dressed, 
it is needful, when they form the boundaries of clumps 
or plantations, to keep the trees trimmed. back, in order 
to prevent them from injuring the hedges, and so they 
impart a more formal and constrained outline to grow- 
ing wood than almost any other species of fence does. 
Hedges may be planted with good effect on the side 
of the boundary walls of the park, to clothe them when 
they are not screened by plantations. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WATER. 


Artificial Lakes; Islands; the Head, or Artificial Embankment ; 
Decorative Accompaniments.—Artificial Rivers.—Jet Foun- 
tains.—Jets d’Hau.— Propriety of Introducing Water. 


Or all the varied materials in the composition of natural 
scenery, there is none that produces more beauty, variety, 
and interest than water; nor is there any that enters 
ito so many pleasing combinations with surrounding 
objects. This felicity in adjusting itself to the beautiful 
in nature awakens a strong desire for the introduction 
of so pleasing an element into the more artificial arrange- 
ments of Parks and Pleasure-Grounds. In these it 
assumes a diversity of forms, such as artificial lakes, 
ponds, rivers, waterfalls, fountains, and jets d’eau—means 
of ornament which, when skilfully executed and kept in 
their proper places, are always a great acquisition to the 
grounds into which they are introduced. 

In the formation of an artificial lake, there are two 
requisites of almost equal importance. ‘The first is an 
adequate supply of water, without which, indeed, we 
may make a morass or weedy pool, but not a pleasing 
sheet of the liquid element. The second, and not infe- 
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rior object is a suitable site for the lake. If the locality 
does not convey the impression that the water is resting 
in a hollow, vale, or platform, and is retained there by a 
natural obstruction not easily removed, there will be 
“a want of truth or fidelity” of expression in relation 
to “the thing imitated” that will tend to excite aver- 
sion rather than pleasure in the minds of those who 
have been trained to a genuine taste for the beauties 
of nature. Wherever the artificial lake is seen, generally 
speaking, it ought to appear in the lowest part of the 
landscape within the park; or if it cannot be made to 
present this appearance from every point of view, care 
should be taken to secure a considerable breadth of 
space between the lake itself and the natural outlet by 
which its waters seem to be drained off. ‘Without these 
necessary features there is a want of truthfulness in the 
expression. It is true that in hilly and mountainous 
countries pools are found without the conditions above 
specified, but there is always something to account for 
them, and they are mostly mere spots in the landscape ; 
while in parks and pleasure-grounds sheets of water are, 
from their nature, prominent objects, and whatever is 
obtrusively artificial or out of harmony is sure to be 
offensive. When a series of ponds or lakes are formed 
on the same stream, and in the same park, it is desirable 
that the natural form of the ground should be such as 
to indicate that, m each case, no great amount of 
obstruction was necessary to attain the designed effect. 
The place, then, for an artificial lake is a natural 
hollow where no great embankment is required, or 
where a moderate excavation will afford materials for 
the banks needed to retain the water, for the islands and 
promontories on the lake itself, and for the knolls and 
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slopes by which the ground in its vicinity may be varied. 
The opposite extreme, however, should be avoided ; for 
where there is too little excavation the boundaries of the 
lake often seem too feeble for the retention of its con- 
tents, and the effect is invariably tame. As a general 
rule, apparent shallowness should be avoided in artificial 
water. 

The beauty of lakes depends greatly on their outline, 
and. this, therefore, is an object of indispensable atten- 
tion. When they are formed in a hollow, the plane of 
their waters naturally assumes an outline corresponding 
with the original configuration of the ground, and this 
outline can be varied and improved only by the forma- 
tion of bays, promontories, and islands; and by such 
means considerable additional effect may often be pro- 
duced. When the site is on leyel ground, the outline 
may be varied at pleasure; any form may be adopted. 
It may be either broad, bending, or winding, as the 
general character of the park or the extent of the lake 
will allow. In every case, however, the artificial lake 
should present breadth rather than length. Variety of 
outline, and the desirable mtricacy of effect, may be 
secured by the means above alluded to, viz., by bays, 
and promontories, and islands. Care, however, must be 
taken that the projecting masses do not obscure or 
destroy the breadth of surface, as is too often the case 
with small pieces of water. In some imstances, what is 
intended for a lake dwindles down into a winding canal, 
or palmated pool with an island stuck into it, certainly 
as unlike a work of nature as a work of man can be. 

Islands should be irregular both in their outline and 
contour, and small rather than large. They are more 
advantageously placed near the sides or ends than in the 
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centre of the lake; at the same time they should not 
have the appearance of being separated from the main 
land merely by a narrow canal. Their position should 
be determined by the outline of the lake and the sur- 
rounding scenery; they ought never to be numerous. 
Their purpose is to impart variety to the water, and to 
obviate any apparent baldness m the banks, or to lessen 
other defects which cannot be removed by planting. 
Too many islands give an artificial sheet of water the air 
of a map or model. 

The Head, as it is usually eaieds —that is, the embank- 
ment at the lower end of the lake for retaming the 
water,—is generally one of the principal difficulties im the 
construction. It is here that the artificial character of 
the lake is most conspicuous, and, of course,a greater 
effort is necessary to conceal it. When the head can be 
so formed as to unite with the form of the ground, and 
to present the appearance of a natural obstruction, the 
success of the designer and executant may be regarded 
as complete. Heads of lakes, as usually formed, are 
commonly defective, bemg often too narrow; or when 
broad, of too little elevation, and are frequently, indeed, 
simple weirs for confining the water. When the lake 
occupies part of a small valley, the head may be formed 
into a knoll or two thrown out from, but connected with, 
one of the banks; and the issuing stream may be led 
round the knoll, and between it and the opposite bank. 
When the locality requires a lengthened embankment, 
another method may be pursued. A broad mound may 
be constructed either level or convex, with the water 
flowing through it or following the course of a small 
winding valley scooped out at either end. In this case, 
the face of the raised platform towards the lake may be 
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formed into a series of terraces of parallel levels; and if 
these terraces are carried down the small valley and 
repeated in some of the adjacent bays, an impression 
will be suggested that the lake is not an artificial creation, 
but that the rivulet has worked its way through the 
opposing bank, and left the water to form a new shore 
at a lower level. If the materials do not suffice to 
form a broad platform, either level or raised, a combina- 
tion of the two forms may be employed, on a narrower 
base, by having a level next the water, and a raised 
bank for planting on the outside. In speaking of the 
heads of artificial lakes, we have described only the pro- 
jecting knoll and the broad platform. Natural examples 
of these may be seen in the lakes of hilly and undulating 
districts ; they are easily imitated, and their imitations, if 
at all successful, have much less the appearance of arti- 
fice than the ridges of earth commonly employed for 
this purpose. To these might be added the rocky barrier 
and rugged outlet of a mountain lake; but as being at 
once extremely difficult to execute and often in ques- 
tionable taste, we do not venture to recommend them. 
It is a good principle, however, to look earnestly at 
nature when we are imitating its works. The outline 
of the head towards the lake admits of some variety of 
configuration. Where the broad platform is adopted, its 
edge may be in part a straight line, with curves towards 
the water at the ends; or, when the knoll is selected, a 
promontory may be drawn out into the water, with un- 
equal bays at each side. The surplus water, instead of 
issuing through a paved overflow or sluice, should rather 
be conveyed in a winding stream, flowing from a bay at 
one end of the head: in this case, the small valley 
forming the outlet should, if possible, be so excavated as 
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to place the bed of the stream on the solid ground, not 
on the embankment, an arrangement conducive at once 
to stability and ornament. If a sluice is indispensable, 
it should be in connection with a culvert. 

When success has been attained in the form and outline 
of an artificial lake, much still requires to be done in the 
way of decorative accompaniments. Water without wood 
will be destitute of that living grace which trees and 
shrubs can alone impart; and it will want, also, much 
of that varied reflection of light and shade, and of form 
and colour, which adds so much charm and interest to 
woodland lakes. Trees, however, are not to be dotted over 
the banks. They should rather be combmed into strong 
masses, at some places approaching the water’s edge, at 
others receding, and dispersed in irregular groups, as the 
surface of the ground may suggest. The embankments, 
when deficient in form, should be covered with masses of 
wood. At the same time, it is mjudicious to overload 
the scene with trees and shrubs. A light and graceful 
effect should be aimed at im certain positions, and a 
depth of shade m others. The pleasure-grounds and 
woods afford more suitable situations for highly orna- 
mented pieces of water than the pasture-grounds in the 
park, as the latter are generally too unclothed for this 
purpose. Islands should not be over-thickly planted, as 
they commonly are. When the trees are sparse, they 
are more varied in their form, and fall into better groups. 
A green bank or piece of level lawn, seen from the neigh- 
bouring shore, are agreeable features in an island. ‘To 
lake scenery, a boat-house and pier, and palings running 
into the water to prevent deer and cattle from entering 
the reserved enclosures, and aquatic birds and plants, add 
a pleasing diversity. 
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‘To be properly seen, the lake requires to be approached 
by walks, especially in the pleasure-grounds. It is 
seldom advisable, however, to carry the walks quite 
round it. ‘They should rather be directed to the points 
from which the finest views are seen. In this respect 
the head is generally important, for though it may not 
be the finest in itself, it often affords positions which 
exhibit the other portions of the lake to greatest advan- 
tage. If, then, the head has been formed as above 
. recommended, a walk may be led across it, keeping, 
however, on that side of the platform which is next the 
water. In no case should the walk pass close round the 
back of the embankment, as the descent from, and sub- 
sequent ascent to, the level of the lake will undoubtedly 
proclaim to every one its artificial character. Such a 
cross walk, if absolutely necessary, should always run at 
some considerable distance below, and through ground 
from which the head of the lake is masked by trees. 
Where more than one lake are formed in close proximity 
to each other, good taste will dictate that only one of 
these should be seen at the same time from the approach, 
if it passes near their points of separation. 

Artificial Rivers are sometimes formed in parks and 
pleasure-grounds, but seldom with happy effect. They 
want the progression and the continuance which are 
leading characteristics of natural rivers. The rivulets 
or streams which it is desired to elevate to the form of 
rivers do not supply sufficient water to sustain the cha- 
racter aimed at; or if the breadth is increased to afford 
an adequate expanse, the movement of the water disap- 
pears, and the result is only a stagnant canal or elon- 
gated pool. Itis certainly better to leave the stream in 
its natural state; or if breadth of water is an object, to 
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adopt the recommendation of Sir Uvedale Price, viz., to 
spread it out into a small lake or chain of lakes with 
the stream flowing through them. 

Jet Fountains are more easily introduced into dressed 
grounds than any other kind of ornamental water, at 
least where there is an adequate supply, and at a suffi- 
‘cient altitude im the source, within a moderate distance. 
‘Their effects are also more immediate, as they do not 
‘greatly depend on the growth of trees and shrubs, or 
other progressive improvements. 

We believe that few objects can be used for the deco- 
ration of terraces and flower-gardens which are more 
generally pleasmg than a well-arranged architectural 
fountain in full play. Such fountaims should occupy 
conspicuous places in these localities; as, for example, 
the crossing of leading walks, or the centre of a group 
of flower-beds.. They are pleasing spectacles in them- 
selves, but they always yield the most brillant effect 
when surrounded with fine flowers and shrubs or trees. 

A fountain, whether in full play or entirely idle, may 
assume an intrinsic interest from the ‘beauty of its 
design. When placed in the vicinity of the mansion- 
house, it should harmonize with the general style of the 
building, or, at least, should exhibit no marked contra- 
riety of character. In detached flower-gardens the style 
of the fountain is of less importance; still, even there 
it should have some accordance with the expression of 
surrounding objects. Fountains are generally made of 
stone or iron. The former material scems preferable ; 
but where hight and fanciful shapes are wanted, iron or 
even glass may be employed. 

Jets @ H@&, axe jet fountains on a large scale. In this 
country they are seldom seen in any other form than that 
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of the nozzle of a strong pipe in the centre of a pond, 
throwing up a thick column of water to a considerable 
height. They are generally too large for terraces or 
flower-gardens. They may be introduced into some of 
the principal lawns within sight of the house, and in 
such situations, especially when partially backed or en- 
compassed with trees, they are extremely brilliant and 
effective. It must be owned that there is seldom a 
supply of water copious enough to maintain such water- 
works in continuous action. 

Besides the power of introducing artificial water into 
a park or pleasure-ground, the propriety of so intro- 
ducing it remains to be determined, and that is a matter 
sometimes requiring to be carefully weighed and consi- 
dered. ‘There are certain cases in which such attempts 
approach to manifest absurdity. It is possible, for 
example, to conceive a limited place with a mansion- 
house beautifully seated on an eminence, from which 
the ground slopes on at least three sides, and the whole 
of the kept grounds might be on these slopes. Water 
might undoubtedly be brought from the fourth side, and 
a fountain or two might be perfectly admissible, or even 
desirable, but certainly an artificial lake or river, or even 
pond, on the slopes, could be nothing less than ridiculous. 
It is, if possible, stull more questionable taste to elaborate 
artificial sheets of water m sight of the sea, a fine Inland 
lake, or navigable river. In these cases, the grand of 
nature invariably overpowers the puny efforts of art. We 
cannot help associating the same feelings with jets d’eau; 
they do not harmonize at all with marie, and. scarcely 
with lake scenery. If they must be imtroduced into 
such localities, let them be so placed that there may be 
no apparent competition between the timy murmurs of 
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their fallmg waters and the hoarser surge of the shore. 

In ordinary weather there is as much spray from the 
curl of a wave over a small rock or considerable stone as 
from the finest fountain or jet d@eaw. A young friend, 
who had recently inspected a water-power of this 
description playing in a flower-garden near the sea, 
favoured us with the following lines descriptive of such 
artistic efforts :— 


Old Father Ocean merely smiled, 
To see this puny earth-born child 
Send up its tiny stream of spray, 
To spurt and splutter for a day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE KITCHEN, FRUIT, AND FORCING GARDENS. 


Introduction—The Site-—Drainage.—Soil—The Form.—The 
Walls.—The Fruit Garden.—The Forcing Garden. 


GarpDENs intended for the production of fruit and culi- 
nary vegetables belong to the subject of horticulture, 
and therefore, in their full extent, do not come within 
the scope of this work. Their formation, as well as 
their culture, must be regulated by principles and 
methods specially belonging to them. They are, however, 
objects within the park, and bear certain relations to 
its component parts. If these relations are altogether 
neglected, the beauty of the surrounding scenery may 
be materially affected; and if they are exclusively at- 
tended. to, the value of these gardens, m their proper 
character, may be greatly dimimished. In laying out a 
country residence, a careful adjustment must be made 
between these competing claims. To aid these some- 
times difficult arrangements, we propose in this chapter 
to offer some general observations, without entering into 
lengthened or minute details. 

The kitchen, fruit, and forcing gardens are generally 
so connected, and often so intermingled, as to form one 
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establishment, and there is in them such a community 
of objects and operations as to warrant this union. In 
some cases, too, borders of flowers and of ornamental 
plants enter into the combination, and then they form 
what may be called mixed gardens. These mixed gardens 
are certainly finer than mere vegetable grounds, and 
they require a superior style of keeping; but when this 
system of combination is carried so far as to supersede 
the flower-garden proper, we think it greatly to be 
deprecated. In England the mixed garden is of rarer 
occurrence than in Scotland. In the latter country we 
not unfrequently meet with extensive parks in which 
there is no separate flower-garden, and where all the 
departments of both horticulture and floriculture are 
jumbled together with much confusion. Undoubtedly 
a greater amount of ornamental effect results, but con- 
siderably less expense is incurred in keeping when the 
last is wholly separated, or when at most the fruit and 
kitchen gardens only are placed together. In the fol- 
lowing remarks we shall not advert further to the mixed 
garden, but shall confine our observations to those 
grounds which are exclusively fitted and imtended to 
yield a supply of fruit and vegetables—a matter of no 
small importance to a family residing in the country. 


Site——The primary consideration in reference to 
these gardens is their site, and more particularly its 
position in relation to the other parts of the park and 
grounds. Their unpieturesque appearance is such as to 
require that they should be screened, if not entirely hid, 
from the maim points of view in the surrounding park, 
otherwise they prove detrimental to the general scenery. 
Certainly they should not be visible from the principal 
approach, nor from the windows of the mansion-house. 
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In ordinary circumstances it is not expedient to remove 
them to too great a distance from the house, neither 
should they be placed altogether in its immediate 
vicinity. Perhaps the most desirable position is one in 
a secluded part of the pleasure-grounds, where they can 
be set down in connection with each other, and where 
their walks can enter readily into the main system of 
communication running throughout the place. In a 
locality of this description, their walls and other build- 
imgs can be most effectually shrouded, and on that 
account the general scenery will be least impaired. 
When the stables are detached from the mansion-house, 
the fruit and kitchen gardens may be placed near them, 
with advantage to the general arrangements of the 
place, as the same back roads will serve for both, and 
facility of access will thus be increased. 

In parks in which there are considerable eminences 
or ridges, the gardens in question are not unfrequently 
placed at the base of one or other of these, for the sake 
of shelter. Before adopting such a site however, the 
designer will do well to study the effect of that arrange- 
ment as viewed from the neighbouring heights. There 
is scarcely anything less pleasing than a square box- 
like enclosure when seen from an eminence at a mode- 
rate distance. Of course there need be no hesitation 
when the heights are not traversed by any of the princi- 
pal walks or rides ; for on uneven surfaces it is impossible 
to avoid all unpleasing effects from every poimt of the 
park. At the same time it should be ascertained that 
the expectation of shelter from the situations to which 
we have alluded is not fallacious. Rismg grounds 
sometimes cause a repercussion of the aerial currents, 
or so direct their movements as to render the inter- 
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mediate valleys as little protected as a more open and 
apparently less protected position. 

- And it is needful to remark that the beautiful or the 
picturesque are not the only considerations to be taken 
into account in selecting a proper site for fruit and 
kitchen gardens. These desirable properties are more 
than counterbalanced by the disadvantages arising from 
a cold exposure and damp soil, which unfailingly render 
the crops of fruit and vegetables of inferior quality. 
The site to be sought for, and to be found if possible, 
is one with a good soil, a dry subsoil, and a sunny ex- 
posure, sheltered sufficiently, but not shaded. The 
ground should be level, or rather, perhaps, with a slight 
declivity towards the south. A northern exposure 
should be avoided: we would prefer even a considerable 
declivity to the south, though steep inclinations require 
more labour in cultivation than level surfaces. 

A certain amount of shelter is indispensable to a 
good garden; and where this is not to be had, sites in 
other respects favourable are to be avoided. Some 
natural protection should be sought for, particularly 
when the place is destitute of old plantations. Shelter 
may certainly be obtained by judicious planting; but it 
is to be remembered that in exposed situations fifteen 
or twenty years may elapse before it becomes effective. 


The Drainage of a garden should be perfect—certainly 
at least not inferior to that thorough draining now em- 
ployed for agricultural purposes. To most horticultural 
operations a completely drained and therefore warm soil 
is essential: damp ground yields only inferior vegetables, 
and supports only diseased, short-lived, and unproduc- 
tive trees, bearing ill-favoured fruit—a state of matters, 
however, not unfrequently seen in gardens of consider- 
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able pretensions, though surrounded by well-draimed 
fields. Why such evident negligence should be permitted 
or overlooked, it is hard to say. 


Soil.—lt has been said above that the soil of a garden 
should be naturally good; perhaps, however, this pro- 
perty, which is by no means unimportant, should give 
way when necessary to the considerations formerly 
adverted to, and to a desirable position im the park. 
There are few situations in which good soils cannot be . 
formed by artificial means; but there are some subsoils 
which cannot be sufficiently dried and warmed by any 
amount of dramage; and there are sometimes good 
soils whose accompanying disadvantages im site and 
position can scarcely be remedied or modified by any 
expedient. Gardens on such untractable sites may be 
seen on the level grounds by the sides of lakes or streams. 
In these the soil may be excellent, while the subsoil is 
incurably damp. There the late spring and early 
autumn frosts prevail to a greater extent than on the 
adjacent high grounds, and these may baffle the best- 
directed efforts of the gardener. The crops of early 
vegetables are retarded, the blossom of the fruit-trees 
is often destroyed, or, when it escapes, it is followed by 
deformed and ill-ripened fruit. The proprietor of a 
garden, formed at considerable expense, is left with a 
deficient supply, and is mortified by the comparative 
abundance enjoyed by his neighbours, who have been 
more fortunate in the choice of asite. A good sound 
loamy soil is the most useful for general purposes. But 
if an artificial soil is to be formed, it will be found 
useful to have some variety—one compartment, for 
example, being composed of light sandy earth, and an- 
other of strong loam. Peaty and clayey soils are 
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objectionable: the former are feeble and cold; the 
latter, though productive, are late, with a damp un- 
comfortable look, and require additional labour. 


Form.—the form of the kitchen-garden, and the con- 
sequent arrangement of the walls which surround it, are 
usually determined by the nature of the ground, and 
by the extent of space enclosed. On all surfaces not 
deviating much from a level, the favourite configuration 
is a rectangular one, either a square or a parallelogram ; 
and in these forms the grounds can be laid out to the 
greatest advantage, with fewer walks, and with com- 
partments most suitable to the culture of vegetables and 
the arrangement of fruit-trees. A number of other 
forms have been occasionally adopted, but without ap- 
parent benefit. “For example, in order to diminish the 
expense incurred in erecting the walls, some have 
chosen the form of an octagon, or other polygon more 
nearly approaching the circle, it beimg well known that 
the circle contais the greatest space within the smallest 
perimeter. Among practical men there is an impression, 
which is probably well founded, that walls of a circular 
or polygonal configuration are more frequently and in- 
juriously swept along by winds than those of the ordinary 
rectangular forms. Every ardent horticulturist wishes 
to have as much wall as possible with a southern aspect. 
Indeed such is the superiority of climate on these walls, 
that it is somewhat surprising that they are not more 
frequently multiplied by bemg built m the interior of 
gardens, running from east to west, as in the peach- 
gardens in France. The massive, and therefore expen- 
sive, style in which garden-walls are commonly built 
in this country probably accounts for the neglect of so 
obvious an advantage. We would nevertheless recom- 
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mend such intersectional walls of moderate height and 
slight construction to those who have a taste for fine 
fruit, and who are forming gardens on surfaces with a 
considerable slope towards the south. 

The additional warmth afforded by walls is a matter 
of great umportance, and is therefore generally taken 
into account, and is allowed due weight in regulating 
the form of gardens. The finer kinds of fruit-trees 
grown in the open air, and cultivated in the United 
Kingdom, require all the protection and aid which walls 
afford to trees tramed on them, in order properly to 
‘ mature their fruit. The position of walls has a material 
effect on the climate: that is the best in which the line 
of the wall is at right angles to the meridian of the 
place, giving one of the sides a directly south aspect, 
though, to suit the ground, one a few degrees east or 
west may be adopted without any appreciable difference 
in the warmth. The walls running south and north, 
or parallel to the meridian, and facmg to the east and 
west, afford secondary climates; and walls in the inter- 
mediate directions have climates varying im excellence 
according as they approach to or diverge from the 
south. In the southern parts of the kingdom, where 
the climate is fine, this subject is of less importance 
than in the middle and northern districts. Even the 
difference of a single degree of latitude has a noticeable 
effect. In the neighbourhood of London, in latitude 
51° 30’, peaches ripen on a south-east aspect; while at 
Edinburgh, latitude 56°, they require a south wall, a 
fine season, and other favourable circumstances, to 
arrive at maturity. When a large extent of wall, with 
a first-rate climate, is wanted, a parallelogram, with its 
longer sides facing towards the south, should be adopted, 
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and the southern aspect of the south wall should be 
made available by means of a piece of enclosed ground 
in front of it: when this is not an object of much con- 
sequence, a square, or some other more varied form, 
may be selected. | 


The Walls—The height of the walls should have 
some proportion to the size of the garden. ‘They may 
vary from eight to sixteen feet: below or above these 
heights they are neither convenient nor useful. For 
these walls, well-made and well-burnt bricks are cer- 
tainly the best materials, being most kindly to the 
growth of trees, and affording the greatest facilities for 
training them. We have often, however, had walls 
erected in whole or in great part of stones; and when 
the stones were good, and kept down to a proper size, 
we have found the walls little inferior to those composed 
of brick. In good gardens a considerable portion of 
the best walls should be constructed with flues and 
furnaces, so that they may be artificially heated in 
spring and autumu—in spring to protect the blossom, 
and in autumn to aid in maturing the fruit, and what 
perhaps is of equal importance, to ripen the fruit- 
bearing wood for the following year. We may add, 
though the remark perhaps belongs to practical horti- 
culture, that in autumn artificial heat is often applied 
only during the night. This is improper; for light, a 
main agent in perfecting vegetable life, is then absent. 
When the fire-heat is employed during the day, it co- 
operates with the solar heat and light in the elaboration 
of the juices of the fruit and foliage, and its action may 
be equivalent to the reduction of several degrees from 
the latitude of the place. Good flues, with proper fur- 
naces attached, have been found to be superior to hot- 
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water pipes as means of heating walls. These pipes, 
when placed within internal cavities, unless they be very 
numerous, and their sides extremely thin, emit a heat 
too feeble to produce an appreciable effect on a large 
surface of wall. 


The Fruit Garden.—This department is so frequently 
and so properly united to the kitchen-garden that it 
scarcely requires a ‘separate notice. The site and soil 
which suit the one will generally be found appropriate 
to the other. When orchards are planted apart from 
the kitchen-gardens, a warm, dry, and sheltered locality 
should be selected for them. In the more northern or 
midland districts, the outer sloping banks—but not the 
level holms—on the sides of rivers, are found to be 
singularly propitious to the growth of hardy fruit-trees. 
Orchards, when not very artificially planted, and when 
furnished with proper accompaniments, may be made to 
harmonize well with the general scenery of the park and 
pleasure-grounds. 


The Forcing Garden.—Fruit and vegetables are said 
to be forced when their growth is accelerated and their 
maturity perfected by means of glass and artificial heat. 
The forcing-garden, then, requires a number of glazed 
houses or other structures of more or less complicated 
construction. It is usually mixed up with the kitchen- 
garden, or what is better, partly attached to it in a 
separate compartment. The vyineries, peach-houses, 
pine-stoves, and occasionally a greenhouse, are com- 
monly placed on the south side of the north wall of the 
kitchen-garden, while the furnaces, sheds, and other 
necessary offices occupy the north side of the same wall. 
Tn such cases, when the nature of the ground permits, 
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the pine-pits, melon-pits, and other minor forcing struc- 
tures, should be arranged in an enclosed space behind 
the ‘above, but at such a distance as to prevent their 
being shaded during winter by the buildings in front. 
This is perhaps the best arrangement, as it keeps the 
whole forcing-garden together, and enables the work to 
be more speedily carried on. Where it cannot be so 
arranged, it should be formed at one end or side of the 
kitchen-garden, in the position most fitted to facilitate 
the various necessary operations. 

A general range of forcing-houses may be formed so 
as to have an imposing and ornamental effect ; but when 
these are placed in the kitchen-garden, the latter must 
be so arranged as in some degree to correspond with 
them. When they are above the character of mere 
forcing-houses, and particularly when plant-houses form 
a portion of the range, they should be erected, not in 
the kitchen-garden, but in some neighbouring portion 
of the ornamental grounds, such as a small flower- 
garden or in a section of the lawns. In this way a 
good transitionary link can be established between the 
kitchen-gardens and the pleasure-grounds. Care, how- 
ever, must be taken to prevent the smoking chimneys 
from becoming offensively visible, and to screen and 
enclose the necessary sheds and roads leading to them 
—objects frequently not easy to be secured in detached 
situations. Our purpose in this volume does not lead 
us to enter into detailed statements in regard to the 
erection of forcing or plant-houses, and to the methods 
of heating them. On these subjects we may refer our 
readers for information to any of the recent works 
which treat professedly on horticulture, such as Lou- 
don’s ‘Encyclopedia of Gardening,’ or to the article 


ow 
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Horticulture in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ or to 
the reprint of that article in ‘ Neill’s Gardening.’ The 
latter, which we are permitted by the publishers to say 
we aided in getting up, particularly the department 
now referred to, will be found useful by gentlemen 
acquiring first notions on the subject, as it is almost 
wholly free from technical details. Since these works 
were published, the system of roofing glass houses by 
small glass ridges and furrows has been greatly improved 
by its inventor Sir Joseph Paxton, and employed in the 
construction of the Crystal Palace, which but for this 
method of roofing might never have existed in its uni- 
versally-admired form. In our practice in this depart- 
ment of gardening, we have found the ridged roof to be 
admirably adapted to greenhouses, conservatories, and 
even to the minor structures employed for the rearing 
of plants. 
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CHAPTER X. 


PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


Sect. I. The Public Park.—Site of the Public Park.—Laying-out 
of Public Parks.—Educational Institutions. 

Sxor. Il. Street Gardens. 

Snot. III. Botanic Gardens.—Special Purposes of Botanic 
Gardens.— Botanical Museum.—Laying-out of the Botanic 
Gardens. 

Szot. IV. Gardens belonging to Horticultural and Zoological 
Societies.—Gardens of Horticultural Societies.—Laying-out of 
Horticultural Gardens.—Horticultural Museum.—Zoological 
Gardens. 


Secr. I. Tar Pusric Park. 


Pus.ic parks are large enclosed pieces of ground in the 
vicinity of cities or towns, partly covered with trees and 
shrubs, partly consisting of pastures, lawns, and pleasure- 
grounds, with their usual decorations, and provided with 
other means and appliances for the recreation and amuse- 
ment of the inhabitants. We adopt the common title, 
Public Park, though some recent examples seem to 
partake as much of the character of the pleasure-ground 
as of the park. Their utility and importance in social 
and sanitary pomts of view are only begining to be 
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adequately appreciated ; and much of the progress which, 
in these respects, has been made is due to the exertions 
of the late Mr. Loudon, who, in various articles in the 
‘Gardeners’ Magazine,’ was the first to draw public atten- 
tion to their value. In these papers, conceived in a most 
benevolent spirit, and expressed with much earnestness 
of manner, the departed artist laboured to show that, in 
the public park, the pale mechanic and the exhausted 
factory operative might inhale the freshening breeze and 
some portion of recovered health; the busy shopkeeper 
and the more speculative merchant might enjoy relaxa- 
tion and bracing exercise im temporary seclusion from 
their toils and cares; and that the family troop, the 
children with their nurses, or the sportive juveniles in 
the company of their staid seniors might take their walk 
or spend their play-time apart from the bustle of the 
streets, and secure from the accidents to which, in 
crowded thoroughfares, they are necessarily exposed. 
Without doubt, it is also good for the mental health of 
those who are habituated to the wear and tear of the 
busy haunts of men to be brought face to face with the 
tranquillizing as well as suggestive works of God in the 
world of nature. It is well that all who are capable— 
and we cannot tell how many these may be—should have 
ah opportunity to “reap the harvest of a quiet eye” in 
scenes which, if not invested with all the wildness of the 
rural districts, have yet as much of the treasures of 
vegetable forms and colours as are accessible to the 
inhabitants of cities without a considerable expense of 
time and labour. Certaimly the resort to such places of 
recreation is very great. Looking to the metropolitan 
parks of the United Kingdom, we find all classes of the 
community, the day-tasked official, the night-worn 
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senator, the slaves of business, and the votaries of 
fashion, even royalty itself, all availing themselves of the 
air and exercise, and scenes of gaiety and opportunities 
of social intercourse and enjoyment which these much- 
frequented places afford. Nor is it to be overlooked 
that the public parks, and even the smaller gardens in 
squares and streets, are fitted, if skilfully distributed, to 
lessen the condensation of our large cities, to extend their 
crowding buildings over a wider surface, to rarefy the 
thick black clouds of smoke which rise from them, and 
so to increase their light, and to provide a larger supply 
of salubrious air for all the inhabitants. In short, they 
are, as it were, the lungs of cities and towns; and as 
such they are breathing-places to thousands who may 
never wander from the streets within the actual pre- 
cincts. 

Affording such advantages in the way of health and 
comfort, it is rather singular that but few public parks 
have been formed, and that most of them have been of 
such recent introduction. Men are naturally gregarious 
animals. In the old times of warfare and bloodshed 
they kept close together for the sake of mutual defence. 
It is remarkable how small an area some of the ancient 
fortified towns occupied. Probably the original mstinct 
of crowding together would have continued to prevail, 
but for the example presented by those parks attached 
to the metropolitan cities of Great Britam, to which 
we have already alluded. Much penetration was not 
required to perceive that such wide spaces as Hyde Park, 
St. James’s Park, Phoenix Park, Dublin, the Queen’s 
Park, Edinburgh, especially when thrown open by the 
munificence of successive sovereigns, were boons of the 
highest value to the adjacent communities. It is only 
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surprising that a discerning public was so slow to discover 
that similar advantages were to be enjoyed elsewhere. 

Doubtless there were some considerable obstacles in 
the way. Supposing, what was probably but seldom the 
case, that the utility and desirableness of public parks 
were clearly appreciated, it required no small amount of 
public spirit and no inconsiderable measure of wealth 
and influence to encounter and surmount the palpable 
difficulties that stood im the way. The high marketable 
value of lands in the vicinity of large towns, eagerly 
taken up for the purposes of gardening or building, 
might render thei purchase almost or altogether an 
impossibility to the local corporations. Then, too, the 
land might be dearest at the very pomt where it was 
most desirable that the park should be placed. Besides, 
the extreme division of property often prevailing in such 
localities sometimes renders combined action for public 
objects next to hopeless. The greater is the honour due 
to the communities, such as that of Manchester, that 
have had enterprise enough to undertake, and skill and 
vigour enough to carry through, the works which, in this 
career of improvement, they have actually accom- 
plished. 

The Site of the Public Park, viewed as calculated 
to promote the health of the community, should be as 
near the city or town as possible; and, indeed, its bene- 
ficial influence would be augmented were it partially to 
intersect the area occupied by the streets and other 
buildings. In such a position the park would be of easy 
access to the inhabitants, and would form a wide breathing 
space, or lungs, as already said, preventing that dense 
and unhealthy crowding of streets and lanes which are 
rapidly forming in compact masses, with manifest injury 
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to the sanitary condition of some of the principal manu- 
facturing towns in the United Kingdom. Such is the im- 
portance of the subject, that it well deserves the attention 
recently paid to it by Government. Certainly it would be 
no misappropriation of the public funds were a commis- 
sion authorized to purchase, in the suburbs of many 
large towns, land sufficient for the formation of a park ; 
thus doing what might not be within the power of the 
local corporations: and putting sanitary considerations 
out of the question, we do not believe that, in most 
eases, the concern would be a losing one, for the ground- 
rents of the houses contiguous to the park would be 
higher, and the sites would be more readily occupied by 
the wealthy citizens than elsewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. We haye seen estates, in the suburbs of large 
cities, which would probably, by this time, have been 
covered with streets had the owners given, with a wise 
and self-rewarding liberality, some thirty or forty acres 
to form a public park—a measure which would have 
speedily indemnified them for the apparent loss by the 
increase of rental received from the remainder of the 
lands. By forming parks round London, recent govern- 
ments have conferred a great boon on the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. Perhaps, however, they might have 
proceeded on more judicious principles. If, mstead of 
enlarging the parks to the extent of 150 to 270 acres, 
and placing them at considerable distances, they had 
coufined them to 80 or 100 acres at one-half the dis- 
tance, and had multiplied them proportionally, they 
would have easily procured a sufficient quantity of 
ground nearer and more accessible to all classes of the 
inhabitants. 

Laying-out of Public Parks.—The designing of these 
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grounds, and the erection of the works, must proceed 
on the principles already mdicated in this work, in re- 
ference to private parks and pleasure-grounds. There 
are, however, some differences which the designer must 
take into account. For example, the former are intended 
for public, the latter for private, use. In an ordinary 
country residence, the mansion-house and its appurte- 
nances form the centre of attraction, and the point to 
which all others are referred ; but such a point of cen- 
tralizing interest is wanting in the public park. And as 
the style of decoration in towns is generally more profuse 
and elaborate than im rural districts, it may be conceded 
that the city park should be more ornate, and may con- 
tain a greater multiplicity of showy objects, than would 
be altogether suitable in the country. It may be pre- 
sumed, too, that the average taste of those who frequent 
suburban parks (we refer more particularly to the working 
classes) 1s not highly cultivated and severe, and conse- 
quently the expression of these localities need not be so 
quiet, nor the style so strictly in harmony with the cha- 
racter of the ground, as may be deemed necessary in the 
secluded retreats of men of much cultivation and refine- 
ment. The public park should be gay, though not glaring 
or obtrusively showy. Accordingly, we would admit 
into it a variety of terraces, statues, monuments, and 
water in all its forms of fountaim, pond, and lake, wherever 
these can be introduced without violent and manifest 
incongruity. 

Speaking generally, when the park is small—say from 
twenty to forty acres—we would have it to partake 
mostly of the character of pleasure-grounds; that is, it 
should chiefly be occupied with lawns, walks, shrubberies, 
and moderate groups of trees. When upwards of sixty 
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acres, these grounds should be parks im the proper 

sense of the word, furnished with a few enclosures 

for pasture, broad and well-formed walks or drives mter- | 
secting and sweeping round the whole, large masses of 
trees approaching at times to the character of woods, 

together with a reserve of some acres by way of pleasure- 

erounds or dressed grounds attached to the park. 

The buildings essentially necessary to a public park 
are few; in short, a house for the superintendent and a 
cottage or two for the gate-keepers may suffice ; but 
where flower-gardening is included in the operations, as 
it ought to be at least to moderate extent, we should be 
iclined to insist on the addition of a small green-house, 
to be employed in the propagation, and im the protection 
during winter, of those tender ornamental plants which 
are bedded out insummer. We have already noted the 
defect in this kind of park arismg from the absence of a 
mansion-house, and we should recommend the supplying 
of this want by the erection in it of any suitable public 
buildings. Nothing would be more appropriate, for 
example, than a picture gallery. Statues, too, erected 
to distinguished citizens or other illustrious characters, 
would find there a more suitable station and a more 
comfortable home than in the crowded thoroughfares of 
streets and squares, where their uncovered heads and their 
limbs scantily draped in classic costume are alternately 
soiled by dust and soot, amid all the changes of rain and 
sunshine, of snow and thaw. Museums containing 
objects of natural history and collections of antiquities 
are also desirable and instructive accompaniments of these 
places of public resort. The museum in the Peel Park 
at Manchester is not the least mteresting part of it. 
Separate gymnasiums should be constructed for the 
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youth of both sexes (it is always well to give loiterers 
something to do), and bowling-greens should be formed 
for persons of more adyanced years. 

We have already said that water should be employed 
aS an ornament in public parks im all suitable localities, 
that is, where the town is not built on such a craggy or 
twisted surface as to preclude the possibility of finding a 
sufficient extent of level space, or where the vicinity of 
the sea or a broad river does not throw an air of ridicule 
over the mimic efforts of the designer. Most of the 
inland towns and cities of the empire are so situated as 
to render artificial sheets of water desirable, and accord- 
ingly they are to be found, we believe, in all the public 
parks which have been recently constructed. It must be 
confessed, however, that the very flatness of the localities 
often renders the successful execution of such works a 
matter of great difficulty. It would be an easy, but a 
somewhat invidious, task, to point out certain signal 
failures in this department of designing. Nearly all the 
specimens of this kind of waterworks which we have 
had an opportunity of inspecting are deficient in breadth 
of effect; some of them are little better than wide 
canals, and some are grotesque ponds, which the artist 
seems to have copied from his own hand, with the fingers 
spread out as if in astonishment at his own ingenuity. 
The taste is little extgeant that is satisfied with such 
things. The small lakes in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, by Mr. Marnoch, and those im the 
Queen’s Park, Liverpool, by Sir Joseph Paxton, may be 
cited as artificial pieces of water with an inartificial look. 
It is most needful that the designer, before he attempts 
this sort of work, should make himself familiar with 
the outlines and the slopes in the banks of natural lakes, 
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and that he should keep distinctly in view the ideas 
which he has thus acquired. Instead of givmg any 
further directions in detail, we beg to refer to our chapter 
on Water. 

_ The walks and drives im the public park should be 
broad, well-made at first, and kept permanently smooth 
and dry, otherwise their edgings will be much trodden 
‘down, and their whole appearance will be mean and 
‘slovenly. 

With respect to the grouping and massing of trees 
and shrubs in the public park, we may refer to a previous 
part of the volume, where we have treated of the park 
generally, as it is evident that the same principles must 
come into operation in both cases. We would strongly 
recommend, however, that in planting the public park 
part of its trees and shrubs should be so arranged as to 
combine instruction with beauty of effect. This object 
might be easily attamed by the formation of arboretums 
of more or less extent, as also by making collections of 
such hardy plants as are used for manufacturing and 
agricultural purposes. Of course, such arrangements of 
plants and trees should be furnished with labels exhibit- 
ing the scientific and popular names of the species, and 
any other information relative to their uses and native 
habitats that could be condensed into a small space. It is 
almost incredible what ignorance on these points exists 
among the inhabitants of large cities, who probably 
would know an oak to be a tree as they would know a 
crow to be a bird, while they could tell little or nothing 
more about either. It is to be regretted that, with the 
exception of St. James’s Park and Kensington Gardens, 
all the public parks around London and Manchester 
are totally deficient in this simple and obvious means of 
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imstruction. Of course we do not wish that every bush 
and tree within the enclosure should be labelled : we only 
propose that some definite portion of the trees, shrubs, and 
other plants should be arranged and named for this special 
purpose. Besides the information actually conveyed, and 
the imquiries as to uses suggested, such arrangements 
would exhibit, in an interesting manner, the wonderful 
adaptation of our climate for the growth of plants from 
the milder and colder regions of the globe. They would 
display im one group the magnificent cedars of Lebanon, 
of Atlas, and of the Himalayas, together with the firs 
of Siberia and the Pyrenees, of Scotland and California, 
of the Mediterranean and the Oregon, of Norway and 
Nepal. In a second they would show us the broad oak 
of Old England, the cut-leaved oak of Turkey, the ever- 
green oak of Spam, and the red oak of America, with 
the sycamore of Britain and the sugar-maple of Canada. 
In a third we might find the Aréutus of Ireland, the 
Andrachne of the Levant, the Phillyrea of Italy, the 
lilacs of Persia and China, and the ducuba of Japan. 
Manifold are the interesting and instructive combinations 
that might be formed, and they could all be effected at 
an expense very little beyond that which is necessarily 
incurred in the planting of ordimary trees and shrubs. 
Educational Institutions.—lIt may not be much out of 
place to add a few remarks im regard to the somewhat 
cognate subject of gardens or pleasure-grounds attached 
to some great educational imstitutions—cognate at least 
in this respect, that these grounds, as well as the public 
park, might be made the means of communicating im- 
portant instruction. It should seem, indeed, that they 
would promise more in this respect than places set apart 
for the common resort of the citizens; and yet this pro- 
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mise has been most strangely unfulfilled and neglected. 
Not to speak of universities, some of which have their 
botanic gardens, there are, for example, round Hdin- 
burgh six foundation schools, or hospitals as they are 
there called, in which children of certain classes of the 
community are boarded and educated till they are of 
‘suitable age to go into trades or professions. Some of 
these institutions occupy magnificent buildings and have 
almost princely revenues ; all of them are well endowed ; 
and yet, while they are surrounded by grounds more or 
less tolerably laid out, not one of them possesses a named 
collection of plants, nor, so far as we know, is any 
regular course of instruction in regard to natural objects 
maintained within them. We cannot think that this 
state of things, subsisting under the direction of nume- 
rous well-informed and intelligent men, is very much to 
the credit of the science and the enterprise of Modern 
Athens. 

We would deem it highly advisable to attach a garden 
of two or three acres to the normal schools provided by 
Government for the improvement of teaching. These, 
vnder proper management, would enable the pupil- 
teachers to carry back to their native homes or future 
places of labour a correct nomenclature of plants and 
much other useful information respecting them, but 
little known in secluded districts. In reference to these 
matters, the progress made in Ireland is much in advance 
of that on this side of the channel. The agricultural 
seminaries at Glasnevin and Templemoile have consi- 
derable collections of trees, shrubs, and plants attached 
to them™. 


* In 1840 we laid out an arboretum and miniature Botanic 
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Sect. Il. Stremt Garpens. 


Allied, in some respects, to public parks, are the 
gardens which are formed in squares and other open 
places in towns and in front of streets. These grounds, 
however humble they may seem, are very beneficial to 
the population around them ; and they ought, therefore, 
to enter more into our street arrangements than they do 
at present. They serve to spread the mhabitants of 
large cities over a wider surface, they increase the purity 
the air, and act, in short, as miniature parks. The square 
and the street with gardens in front, judging from their 
paucity in most towns, do not seem to be so popular 
places of residence as they ought to be, and we cannot 
altogether wonder that this should be the case. Most of 
them are extremely ugly, particularly when viewed from 
the street. The objects there presented to an observer 
are an iron railing of affected finery, with a line of 
trees hanging over it, dirty rickety shrubs below them, 
patches of red earth partially covered with straws,—in 
short, a whole exhibiting a miserable aspect of squalor 
and discomfort. As to the plan, the dominant type 
invariably requires a belt of trees and shrubs round the 
inside of the railing, and a circle in the centre; the latter 
figure, however, occasionally giving place to a statue or a 


garden, about twelve acres in extent, round Gwynn’s Institution, 
at Londonderry,—an institution for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of orphan children. There is also a small farm attached, in 
which, as well as in the grounds, many of the children are trained 
to rural labour, and so fitted to become useful members of 
society. The enlightened liberality which has uniformly cha- 
racterized this institution has rendered it a blessing to the poor, 
which is highly and deservedly appreciated by all classes in the 
maiden city. 
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monument. If the belt is varied by a few projections or 
clumps in the inside, its external continuity is neverthe- 
less rigidly maintained, and the usual feeling communi- 


cated to you im passing round a square is that you are 


walking in the front of a row of houses, but at the back 


of agarden. The internal arrangements are often little 


superior to the external, and often they are worst where 
most might have been expected. We have seen, for 
example, a frill of shrubs added to the original belt, and 
two dull outlmes produced instead of one. We have seen 
parallel terraces which are not parallel in their levels, and 
curtailed moreover of their fair proportions by an oblique 
walk slanting across the base. With a varied proprietary 
and hundreds of overlooking windows, the ruling idea 
in the laymg out of street gardens seems to be their 
seclusion from the vulgar eyes of passengers on the 
pavement. The inhabitants of such places not unfre- 
quently complain of their exclusion from the parks and 
gardens of country gentlemen, and this often in entire 
oblivion of their own equally illiberal and more inconsis- 
tent exclusiveness in regard to their city paradises. But 
if street gardens are inferior in design, they are scarcely 
less so in their management. A directory of worthy 
citizens, with a jobbing gardener as their executive, often 
perpetrate great barbarities on the unfortunate shrubs 
and trees growing under their régime. What with the 
manifest errors in the laying-out of the grounds, the 
mutilations inflicted on trees and shrubs in palpable 
ignorance or contempt of arboreal beauty, the inevitably 
injurious effects of dust and smoke,—the whole influences, 
natural and artificial, resulting in a dainty, but puny, 
rus-in-urbishness, as it has been expressively called,—we 
have sometimes been tempted to wish that squares were 
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empty places, or even the sites of bustling markets, 
rather than that they should continue im that paltry con- 
dition in which most of them actually exist. 

And yet such would be a consummation greatly to be 
deplored. People, while planning a section of a town or 
city, will think of a square with its hoped-for greenery a 
hundred times sooner than of a place, or open paved 
area. Dismiss the conception of a square, and a block 
of dense parallel streets will certainly come in its stead. 
Probably the most imperfect square-garden is more pro- 
pitious to health than a paved area is, particularly in 
the heats of summer. Besides, the garden is a place 
of refuge and of play to the children and the juvenile 
people of our cities. Why, then, will proprietors, after 
they have expended many hundred pounds on parapet 
walls and iron railing, not go to the trifling additional 
expense of engaging the services of a qualified profes- 
sional man? ‘The square-garden is surely not an inso- 
Iuble problem, though it has its difficulties everywhere ; 
and when it is to be formed on a dead level, and still 
more on a shightly twisted surface, its natural felicities 
are not considerable. A practised eye will at least avoid 
conspicuous blunders. An ordinary courage might 
suffice to make a few gaps in the encircling belt. And 
we must add, that after a garden of any kind has been 
formed at considerable cost, it is a self-defranding eco- 
nomy that grudges or withholds the necessary mainte- 
nance. ‘To afford unalloyed pleasure, all gardens must 
be “trim,” to use the epithet of Milton; and this is 
especially true of the square or street garden, which, as 
we have seen, is peculiarly exposed, from its situation, to 
be soiled and tarnished. We should be disposed to 
recommend that in such gardens a plain, quiet style of 
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beauty should be aimed at, but that it should be 
elaborated and kept up with a rigid and pervading neat- 
Ness. 


Sect. [1].—Borantc Garpens. 


_ Botanic Gardens, both in their present dedication to 
_ scientific purposes, and in the economical uses to which 
they are probably destined to be applied, may be regarded 
as among the most important public gardens in this 
country. They are intended, primarily, to contain 
general collections of plants, both native and exotic, 
both hardy and requiring protection, and particularly 
those species which, from their possessing moderate 
ornamental qualities, are not likely to be cultivated in 
common gardens. In the neighbourhood of medical 
schools they are of great utility, as presenting systematic 
arrangements, in a living state, of the plants employed 
in materia medica. They are also likely to become 
highly beneficial by forming collections of vegetable 
substances adapted for food, and used in the arts and 
manufactures, though this is a purpose to which they 
are only beginning to be applied. On these grounds, 
botanic gardens can meet the demands of the most rigid 
utilitarian. To persons of a scientific turn of mind, and of 
refined understanding, they possess a very high interest. 
They have done much to feed with oil the lamp of 
botany, which during the last century has burned so 
brightly, and has shed so brilhant light on the science 
of method, as applicable to the natural sciences in gene- 
ral. They have stimulated the search for plants abroad, 
and promoted their diffusion at home; and they have 
I 
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facilitated, in a greater or less degree, the mspection, 
and so have extended the knowledge, of the vegetable 
system of our globe, the individual members of which 
the wise and beneficent Creator has endowed with consti- 
tutional peculiarities suited to every habitable region of 
the earth, and has fitted, either directly or indirectly, to 
house, clothe, and feed the mfinite variety of animal life 
to be found on its surface. | 

To regard botanic gardens merely as receptacles for 
objects which are the materials of botanical classifica- 
tion, is to place them much below their proper sphere, 
and to make them representatives of human systems 
rather than of that vast order of vegetable being esta- 
blished by the great Creator. How far many of these 
institutions have risen above their lower, and ascended 
towards their higher and more legitimate position, must 
be left to be ascertained by actual mspection. Doubt- 
less, botanic gardens have considerable difficulties to 
contend with, and, from a variety of circumstances, are 
occasionally liable to stagnate. They require abundant 
liberality on the part of the patrons, wisdom and science 
on that of the directors, and great diligence, some vyersa- 
tility and activity of mmd, and entire consecration of 
time and attention in the curators. Perhaps it is not 
often that all these requisites are found in combination, 
and the want of one or other of them may partly account 
for the inferiority im those gardens which occasionally 
exists. It is not our design, however, to speak disparag- 
ingly of the botanic gardens of the United Kimgdom: 
many of them are ably and admirably managed ; of these, 
we do not name any, because we cannot enumerate all, and 
a particular specification of some might seem invidious 
to the others. We cannot help directing the attention 
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of the reader to the great exotic nurseries near our metro- 

politan cities and in other parts of the country, which, 

though conducted on commercial principles, are sub- 

stantially botanic gardens, and are among not the least 

remarkable instances of the union of capital, enterprise, 

‘skill, and industry that are to be found in the present 
day. 


Special Purposes of Botanic Gardens.—In the pre- 
ceding remarks it is implied that botanic gardens are 
intended to be the means of public instruction: we may 
now notice some of the particular expedients for the 
accomplishment of this desirable end. 

All botanic gardens are or ought to be furnished with 
systematic arrangements of herbaceous plants—a minor 
one according to the Linneean, and a more extensive one 
on some one of the natural systems. As a pendant to 
these, there ought to be a general arboretum, in which 
all igneous or wooded plants, which, as they cannot be 
conveniently grouped in the herbaceous arrangements, 
may be put into scientific combination; and unques- 
tionably this is best done on the principles of the 
natural orders and families. Besides, there should be a 
Separate arrangement of medical plants. To give specific 
directions on these points does not fall within our 
present design. We content ourselves, therefore, with 
merely alluding to them; and we proceed to indicate 
some other objects which, it is desirable, should be kept 
i view more fully than heretofore in the formation of this 
species of garden. 

Territorial arrangements of plants have been recom- 
mended, and, we humbly think, have received too little 
attention ; for, being skilfully executed, they would pos- 
sess a ligh degree of interest. There are difficulties, 
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it is true, in carrying out the territorial principle, parti- 
cularly in regard to those exotics which require protec- 
tion and artificial heat. Still much might be done with 
the natives of the temperate and frigid zones, to exhibit 
the vegetation of particular kingdoms. At least three 
of the quarters of the globe—Europe, Asia, and America 
—could be adequately represented ; and subordinate sec- 
tions, if necessary, might be made to include the plants 
of the more important countries or ranges of continent 
embraced in the main divisions. For example, we might 
have a British Flora, a French and German Flora, a 
Mediterranean, a Russian and Siberian, a North Ame- 
rican Flora, and various others. Undoubtedly, one of 
the most curious things im our flower-gardens is to see 
natives of the Alps and the Himalayas, of Oregon and 
of the Cape of Good Hope, all growing peacefully 
and lovingly together; but in consequence of this 
promiscuous planting, the facts of botanical geography 
are at once lost sight of, and very often completely for- 
gotten. It is admitted that it would be difficult, or 
rather expensive and laborious, to carry out the terri- 
torial system to a great extent: yet it might be within 
the compass of attamable effort to adopt the principle 
in part. We should like to see a real American garden, 
—that 1s, one contaimimg only American plants, and not 
the mixed affair which goes generally under that name. 
There might at least be distinct gardens for the natural, 
vegetation of the United Kingdom, and of her principal 
colonies—those, namely, in North America, the Cape, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the mountamous regions 
of India. It is not proposed that every plant which is 
to be found within the limits of any country should be 
included in these separate arrangements; but it seems 
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possible, by the selection of characteristic species, to 
give a fair representation of the vegetable economy of 
the territory selected, and even to convey an expression 
_of its external physiognomy. The space required for 
. such purposes is not necessarily large, as the trees and 
shrubs which occupy most space might be kept small, 
there being other specimens of the same species, in 
_ the general collection, allowed to reach their natural 
development. Let any one go into a botanic garden, 
as commonly arranged at present, in order to acquire 
a knowledge of the vegetation mdigenous in any of the 
temperate regions of the world, and most likely he will 
have to trace, by the aid of books and other appliances, 
a botanical system scattered over the whole grounds 
before he can obtain even a glimpse of the object of his 
research. From the divisional gardens we are now re- 
commending, persons about to travel might receive at 
once a general idea of the vegetation they are likely to 
meet with m foreign countries; and all might learn with 
little trouble how much we are indebted to particular 
regions for the trees, shrubs, and plants that tenant 
our gardens. Certainly, the unbotanical public would 
find more attraction and- instruction in these than in 
strictly scientific arrangements. We therefore strongly 
recommend them to the attention of our readers, admit- 
ting at the same time that they would require some in- 
crease of room and of expense ; still we think that there 
are several botanic gardens in Great Britain of extent and 
resources sufficient to admit of the experiment being 
tried with success. 

All botanic gardens ought to possess a certain number 
of plant-houses, properly glazed, and supplied with heat- 
ing apparatus. The more there are of these structures 
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the better; but their number and extent will depend on 
the amount of funds placed at the disposal of the insti- 

tution. With cheapened glass, and other materials, it 

is to be hoped that they will become more numerous, 
than ever. These houses should have a special adapta- 

tion to the plants which are to grow in them. A botanic 

garden can scarcely be complete without a palm-house, a 

heath-house, an orchideous-house, besides stoves, green- 

houses, and propagation-pits. It must always be remem- 

bered that the deepest interest awakened by this kind of 

garden connects itself with the preservation and growth 

of those curious, and often smgularly beautiful exotics, 

which are the natives of tropical or other warm climes. 


The Botanical Museum is now becoming a necessary 
and a most useful appendage to the botanic garden. It 
is intended for the preservation of dried specimens of 
plants, seeds, samples of woods, and, in short, for every 
form of vegetable production that can be rendered per- 
manent and kept in bulk. Every botanist is aware how 
important is the hortus siccus to the authentication of 
species, and generally to the history of his science; there 
are, however, many other things besides formal speci- 
mens of plants which are interesting and worthy of 
preservation. Properly arranged, and adequately com- 
pleted, such museums may be made to exhibit nearly 
the whole vegetable system. In a former paragraph, we 
have recommended territorial arrangements of plants in 
the open ground; and we may here add, that we do not 
know any more interesting materials for the museum 
than well-arranged collections from various countries, 
not merely for displaying their native botany in its 
technical form, but also for exhibiting their vegetable 
products reared by agriculture, and employed in domestic 
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economy and the arts. Great Britain and its colonies 
by themselves might yield a most instructive exhibition 
of this kind. The museum in the Royal Gardens at Kew 
is the object of high patronage, and is rapidly increasing 
in magnitude and importance. A promising beginning 
has also been made at Edinburgh, which, it is to be 
hoped, will continue to make progress. In both cases, 
however, much remains to be done before they can be said 
to have accomplished their proper object. Meanwhile 
they are worthy of all aid and approbation, as most 
useful and instructive parts of the institutions to which 
they belong. ‘The territorial principle was well exem- 
plified in the Great Exhibition of /851. 


Laying-out of the Botanic Garden.—The botanic gar- 
den, particularly when extensive, may be regarded as 
a combination of the pleasure-ground and the flower- 
garden —the: former character predommating m the 
arboretum, and the latter in the smaller and more orna- 
mental flower-beds and borders. From the limited 
extent of space, and the variety of special adaptations 
to particular purposes, it is difficult to imtroduce much 
of the pictorial effect arising from the groups of trees 
and. shrubs, interspersed with lawns, which is so promi- 
nent a feature in a well laid-out pleasure-ground. Still, 
we think that much more of it might be secured than is 
commonly accomplished or even attempted m these 
gardens. At present, we can offer only a few hints, 
and these rather in the way of pointing out faults to be 
amended, than as a full exposition of a subject of some 
intricacy, aud requiring a considerable amount of minute 
detail. 

The site of the plant-houses is a matter of ruling im- 
portance in the arrangement of the several parts of a 
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botanic garden, as their position generally forms the 
starting-point from which the leading walks set out, 
and to which indeed everything is related. These 
houses should not be allowed to oceupy quite a central 
place in the garden, as they sometimes do; for, in that 
case, they leave only a narrow strip of ground behind 
them, and but a limited extent of free space in front. 
On level ground of a rectangular form, they should be 
towards either the north or south end—the former bemg 
the preferable, as affording greater facilities for formmg 
back-courts and propagation pits, and as giving greater 
freedom of access to carts bringing fuel and soils. By 
this means most of the ornamental grounds may be 
kept in front of the houses, which will then form an 
elegant and appropriate back-ground. These houses are 
usually erected in ranges, and in that way they often 
produce an imposing effect; but we are sometimes dis- 
posed to question the propriety of this arrangement as 
a general rule, particularly when the plain lean-to form 
common in forcing-gardens is adopted; for it is evident 
that in that way they can receive light only from the 
roof, and the upright glass m front. We should prefer 
to have them detached, smgly or in pairs, for then they 
would be illuminated nearly all round. When we say 
detached, we do not mean scattered promiscuously 
throughout the garden—that would be a worse fault 
than the other, and would give rise to serious incon- 
veniences in their management. They may be detached 
in groups, as leading objects of particular divisions of 
the garden. Ifa general range is adopted, either from 
the limited extent of the garden or from the grounds 
being favourable to the production of an imposing effect 
by the concentration of the plant-houses in some par- 
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ticular spot, the range, for example, might be thrown 
into divisions of lean-to or span-roofed houses of greater 
or less extent, placed at such distances as not to shade 
each other. These might be made to abut against a 
wall running east and west; and on this wall might be 
formed glazed corridors between the divisions commu- 
nicating with the main structures, and uniting the whole 
into one general range of ornamental glass. A number 
of other arrangements on similar principles might be 
suggested : we merely hint at them, to show that those 
disjomted accumulations of plant-houses, set down ap- 
parently at hap-hazard, and not unfrequently seen in 
ill-arranged nurseries, are not at all necessarily incident 
to the botanic garden, and ought therefore to be sedu- 
lously avoided. Perhaps some of the faults of this kind, 
to be found in better establishments, are to be ascribed 
to the circumstance that the buildings in question were 
after-thoughts. 

The next error to which it is needful to advert is the 
too-common practice of planting mixed belts of trees 
along the exterior boundary walls. These are generally 
unnecessary ; for in a botanic garden there is no need of 
that seclusion which is often desirable in the villa. At 
the same time, the moderate veiling of the walls, and 
the securing of a proper degree of shelter, render the 
grouping and massing of trees and shrubs indispensable. 
This want can be nearly, if not completely, supplied by 
the skilful distribution of the arboretum. The arrange- 
ment of trees and shrubs should be such as to throw 
them into groups towards the external walls m some 
places, and towards the interior of the grounds in 
others: by this means a variety of open spaces, both in 
front of the walls and in the centre, will be left for col- 
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lections of plants, and for lawns to be decorated more 
or less with ornamental shrubs and showy annual and 
perennial flowers. Lawns are seldom well managed. in 
botanic gardens. They often exhibit the dotting system 
in its perfection, or are intersected by a multitude of 
paltry figures crowded with herbaceous plants. We are 
not disposed to recommend that these gardens should 
be laid out generally for lawn-scenery properly so called : 
the space within them is too valuable to admit of that 
system as a whole; but the introduction of one or two 
lawns of moderate extent will relieve the prevalent ap- 
pearance of crowding, and will soften the effect of that 
multiplicity of figurmg and dotting which, it must be 
owned, cannot be wholly avoided. 

Another difficulty in the botanic garden, which is 
often imperfectly overcome, and sometimes is not even 
attempted to be obviated, is to be found in the proper 
management of the collections of herbaceous plants. 
As these require a considerable space of ground, they 
are frequently overcrowded. Perhaps their most general 
effect is baldness and monotony—an effect not lessened 
by the colour of the earth, and those ranks and files of 
painted tallies bearmg the names, m winter more con- 
spicuous than the plants themselves. When these col- 
lections are arranged in lines, with alleys of bare earth 
between them, the result is extreme baldness, and the 
plants seldom thrive, as the bare and generally weedless 
soul, reflecting the glare of summer light and heat upon 
them, affords a home as unlike the natural habitats of 
most as possible. When the lines are waved, with grass 
alleys intervening, the general effect is ameliorated, and 
in winter the ground has partially the semblance of a 
lawn. When the natural system of arrangement is 
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adopted, the plants may be made to fall into groups; 
but few of the examples of this kind of planting 
which have come under our observation are mate- 
rially better than the others. They are usually 
planted in clumps in grass, but the figures are seldom 
good; the intervening spaces of grass are too narrow; 
and the plants too small to produce any of that 
lawn-like effect which we suppose is aimed at. We 
should deem it more advisable to arrange such collec- 
tions in the form of parterres, composed of beds suited 
for the various tribes and genera, and intersected with 
gravelled walks—a method which would economize the 
ground occupied, and facilitate inspection. 


Sect. [V. GarpENs BELONGING TO HortTICcULTURAL 
AND ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


(1.) The Garden of Horticultural Societies. — This 
species of garden is of more recent origin than those 
devoted to strictly botanical purposes. Soon after the 
rise of the horticultural societies, in the first decade of 
the present century, it was felt to be desirable that these 
institutions should possess pieces of garden ground, on 
which to perform such extended experiments as might 
be beyond the reach of private cultivators. Methods 
of culture recommended by professional men or spe- 
culative amateurs were to be repeated, and their general 
utility to be ascertained. Original observations were 
to be made. Im all these and various other spheres 
of progress, the gardens of which we now propose to 
speak, as is universally admitted, have conferred most 
important benefits on the practice of horticulture. 

In botanic gardens many valuable and interesting 
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plants can appear only as single specimens of the vege- 
table system, for in these the principle to be followed is 
the collection of species, and as the known species are 
now very numerous, many varieties and sub-yarieties of 
great value in ornamental and economical points of 
view are necessarily excluded. In the horticultural 
garden (to adopt the popular, but somewhat tautological, 
name), the principle which is, or ought to be, adopted is 
selection. Certain plants, whether species or varieties, 
but possessed of noticeable qualities, are chosen, and 
their culture is so extended and varied as at once to 
determine their practical value, and to illustrate and 
exemplify the best methods by which they may be pro- 
duced in private establishments. In the botanic garden 
the predominating interest is the purely scientific, in the 
horticultural garden the chief aim is the useful, including 
in that term, however, the processes of ornamental as 
well as economical gardening, and the application of 
scientific principles to the effecting of these utilitarian 
results. 

The gardens attached to horticultural societies have 
done much to promote the great advance recently 
made by this pleasing and useful art. The conduc- 
tors of the splendid establishment belonging to the 
great metropolitan society,—some of them men of high 
scientific attamments, all of them characterized by 
skill, perseverance, and devotedness to their favourite 
pursuits,—have been particularly imstrumental im for- 
warding the march of improvement. They have esta- 
blished a correct nomenclature of fruits, which, from the 
prevalence of provincial names and other circumstances, 
had previously been in a state of great confusion. ‘They 
have brought into general notice many good varieties 
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heretofore confined to particular localities. They have in- 
troduced many new and admirable sorts from abroad. The 
comparative value, too, of numerous fruits and culimary 
vegetables and flowers has been correctly appreciated, 
and those which were found worthless or indifferent have 
received the merited stamp of inferiority and rejection. 
Besides much work of this kind done eftectually, the 
Horticultural Society of London has sent botanical col- 
lectors to China, Mexico, and other imperfectly explored 
regions, and by thei agency have introduced many 
plants, both useful and ornamental. In most of these 
objects the Caledonian Horticultural Society has zealously 
co-operated; and notwithstanding the less propitious 
climate, its distance from the centre of government and 
commerce, and other difficulties with which it has had to 
contend, it has been emimently successful in the promo- 
tion of gardening in Scotland. Both of these societies, 
as well as others in the provinces, have contributed 
greatly to the diffusion of new and approved kinds of 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables, by the distribution of 
grafts, cuttings, and small specimen parcels of seeds. 
And we must not omit to notice the beneficial effects of 
the public exhibitions of plants and fruits which have 
been promoted by horticultural societies, and generally 
held in their gardens. The prizes given on these occa- 
sions have proved a great stimulus, not only to the per- 
fecting of fine individual specimens, but also to the 
improvement of the general crops; and while they have 
elicited and rendered prominent many cultivators of dis- 
tinguished talent, they have been the means of esta- 
blishing a standard of excellence in reference to horticul- 
tural productions which would have been considered 
visionary forty yearsago. Inmany parts of the country 
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every considerable village and little town has its own 
flower and fruit shows; and when it is considered how 
much harmless and healthful enjoyment is thus afforded 
to all classes of society, and what substantial additions 
are made to the people’s food, the philanthropist must 
be ready to approve and rejoice. 


Laying-out of Horticultural Gardens.—In the arrange- 
ment of these gardens, the special objects to which they 
are destined must be kept distinctly in view. When 
furnished with complete appointments, they include divi- 
sions for culinary vegetables, fruit-trees, forcing, flowers, 
shrubs, etc.; m other words, they embrace gardening im 
all its branches, and so require treatment of the most 
varied description. Our limits forbid us to enter into 
full details; we shall, therefore, suppose that a suitable 
locality in respect to soil and situation has been chosen, 
and shall content ourselves with throwing out a few 
hints which may be useful to persons contemplating 
work of this kind. 

The extent of such a garden ought to be a matter of 
primary and serious consideration. It should be first of — 
all ascertained what amount of expense the average 
resources of the society are adequate to meet. Finan- 
cial difficulties always operate most injuriously on insti- 
tutions of this kind, as they impede or obstruct direct 
experiment, and by limitmmg the number of workmen 
employed, embarrass the superimtendents and divert 
them from their proper work. Such gardens ought 
never to be too extensive; they should rather be small 
than otherwise. A large flower-garden, to be filled with 
beds of ordinary annuals, or even common florists’ 
flowers which have been cultivated perhaps for half a 
century, is wholly unnecessary. We should even be 
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inclined to abridge the extent of ground sometimes 
allotted to culinary vegetables: a few plots would be 
sufficient to cultivate and exhibit the newer sorts. The 


_ orchard ground must always be spacious, but perhaps 


it might be in part reduced by grafting two or three 


' sorts on one stock, and by the eradication of those 


which have been proved to be worthless. Ample room 
should always be secured for a collection of trees and 
shrubs, particularly the latter, of which there are many 
fine species not generally known im private gardens. In 
this department the horticultural societies have already 
done good service. The Arboretum in the garden of 
the London Society was long the best in Britain, though 
it must now yield the palm to that in the Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew. Such collections should be made, if pos- 
sible, to take the place of those tawdry, insipid, promis- 
cuous shrubberies which are too common everywhere. 
We should further be disposed to recommend the 
special adaptation of a garden of this class to the pecu- 
liar wants of the locality at which it is placed. It is 
evident that such a garden at Edinburgh may be made a 
shade or two different from one at Exeter or Cork. In 
Scotland it is vain to plant a Chaumontel pear as a stan- 
dard, or a black Hamburg vine on an open wall; expe- 
rience has pronounced. sufficiently on these points 
already ; but it would be a very proper thing to form a 
complete collection of the fruit-trees which are found 
to be suitable for the climate; and it would be equally 
proper to acquire supplies of those new varieties which 
might be expected to succeed in that country. So in the 
cider districts of England, an experimental garden might 
well be devoted to the determination of the relative 
qualities of the cider fruits, and to the promotion of 
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that improvement of which they are susceptible. By 
the adoption of special aims in different gardens, some- 
thing like a division of labour might be attained, valuable 
knowledge of local peculiarities might be secured, and 
needless expense might be avoided. At the same time, 
every one will be ready to desire that the great garden 
at Turnham Green, which is maimtaimed by the affluent — 
London Society, should retain its general destination 
and full complement of sectional departments, and 
that from the influence which its wealth, science, and 
central position fit it to exercise, it should contmue 
to be the connecting link of all such gardens in the 
empire. 

In every case a considerable space of lawn should be 
left open in some prominent part of the garden for the 
temporary erection of tents, stages, and other appliances 
of those flower-show exhibitions which have been found 
to contribute so much to the funds and to the general 
~ prosperity of the societies. These shows, indeed, have 
proved to be of so much importance that some of the 
older horticultural gardens have been more or less altered 
to admit of their extension. The space thus devoted 
need not be of any formal shape, but it should not be 
encumbered with too many parterres or figures of 
shrubs and trees. It should communicate with the 
more ornamental parts of the garden by means of 
walks and lawns, in order to extend and diversify the 
promenades. 

Certain of the minor departments of these gardens, 
such as the culinary vegetable section, the propagating 
grounds, and the forciug frames and nursing pits, may 
be appropriately kept within small enclosures formed by 
means of low walls or hedges, arrangements that are 
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found to be highly convenient, as affording seclusion for 
experiment and shelter for delicate plants. These 
enclosures require to be masked externally. The rest of 
the garden should be rather open, well provided with 
walks, and the arboretum and flower-garden, in parti- 
cular, should be interspersed and adorned with lawns of 
varying size. In this quarter there should be a close 
approach to the aspect of the private pleasure-ground. 

The decorated grounds should be ornamented with 
plant-stoves, conservatories, and greenhouses for the 
growth and exhibition of the rare and showy exotics 
that require protection or artificial heat. The proper 
distribution and arrangement of these glazed struc- 
tures are matters of primary importance. Perhaps 
there is a tendency to mass them too much together. 
We do not disapprove of imposing ranges of orna- 
mental glass. houses; at the same time, we prefer 
the divided interest of groups of two or three houses, 
so placed as to form prominent objects on the prin- 
cipal lawns. Perhaps some of these should be em- 
ployed to lighten and diversify the effect presented 
on ordinary occasions by the area left open for exhibi- 
tions ; but to wall in that space all round with glazed 
structures we think in worse taste than to leave it open 
altogether. 

Speaking generally, we would say that the more deco- 
rated parts of these gardens should be in the highest 
style of the art, and should combine the broad, winding, 
and varied lawn of the pleasure-ground, with the richly 
grouped beds and figures of the flower-garden. We 
may add, that the trees, shrubs, and plants cultivated 
should not be mere botanical rarities. Possessed of 
some intrinsic ornamental properties either of elegance 
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of form or beauty of flower, they, when new, should 
be presented in considerable masses, in order that they 
may be introduced to public notice, and their decorative 
value may be clearly ascertained and exhibited to the 
eye. This is a function properly belonging to horticul- 
tural gardens, and which, it must be owned, they have 
as yet imperfectly discharged. The horticultural prints 
teem with advertisements of flowers, fruits, and apparatus, 
for the worth of which the editors cannot possibly be 
made responsible; and if the ill-advised purchaser trusts 
implicitly to some of these seductive statements, he will 
soon find that he is paying dear for his experience. We 
should wish to see all these lauded articles tested in 
the Horticultural Gardens, and marked with the impri- 
matur of these societies. Surely fair dealers would find 
it for their benefit to establish such a practice; at least 
the protection of the public requires that something of 
this kind should be done. 


Horticultural Museum.—This is another improvement 
which we earnestly desire to see introduced. Most of 
the societies, it is believed, possess drawings, and models 
of fruits, and dried collections of horticultural products 
more or less extensive, but they are seldom so arranged 
as to be easily accessible by strangers, or even to be 
readily consulted by those im charge of them. Why 
should there not be a spacious room, well aired and 
lighted, fitted up with glass cases, etc., for the reception 
of objects worthy of preservation? We would assemble 
there specimens or models of the fruits and vegetables of 
our own and other climes. We would have an herbarium 
of the plants and shrubs that have occupied a place of 
distmction in the flower-garden, as many of these, 
through the influence of fashion, pass away and are 
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forgotten. Those who have examined the agricultural 
museums now being collected in various parts of the 
empire will easily imagine the benefit which might be 
derived from kindred collections in public gardens. To 
these museums we would recommend the addition of a 
well-chosen horticultural and botanical library, composed 
not merely of treatises which ought to be in the hands 
of every one, but of books of reference, such as the 
works of Lindley, Loudon, Diel, Hooker, De Candolle, 
Balfour, and others, to which should be added the 
various horticultural and botanical periodicals of the 
day, and many other illustrated works, which persons of 
moderate fortune, unless they enjoy peculiar facilities of 
access to public libraries, have no opportunities of con- 
sulting. There might also be a collection of elementary 
treatises for the struction of the operatives employed 
in the gardens: indeed, such a library has, with praise- 
worthy liberality, been formed by the Horticultural 
Society of London for the benefit of the young men in 
the garden at Turnham Green. It may seem more 
connected with our present object to recommend. the 
keeping of a register of observations made from time to 
time in the garden. In this book we would insert all 
the judgments formed of fruits and flowers, the reception 
of every new plant, with its date, the rejection of every 
worthless article, and the reasons for the same, and all 
the comparisons of products made in respect to quantity 
and quality. Selections of the more interesting parts 
of this information might be published occasionally ; 
but undoubtedly there would also be much which, 
though it might not be of sufficient importance to 
be presented to the eyes of the world, might yet be 
highly worthy of preservation as a part of the his- 
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tory of the garden and of horticulture in the locality. 
Under the present system much curious matter is 
continually lost. An aged and experienced curator 
dies every now and then, and the whole store of 
knowledge of which his memory was the only record 
passes away. 


(2.) Zoological Gardens. — These places of public 
resort, though but recently established, have already 
received much attention, and have contributed largely 
to popular amusement and instruction. Formerly col- 
lections of wild beasts were immured in the Tower of 
London, in Exeter Change, and in other confined local- 
ities, or at most were carried about in travelling caravans. 
The arrangements of the menageries in the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris probably first suggested the union of 
collections of living animals with gardens. This plan, 
at least, was adopted by the Zoological Society of 
London, and it has been subsequently followed by various 
kindred institutions throughout the country. Of course, 
in all these cases the accommodation for the animals 
has been the main object, and the garden only an acces- 
sory appendage; but neatness and cleanliness are the 
qualities which we most desire to find in menageries, 
and with these the trimness of gardens sufficiently 
accords. Let the necessary buildings be tastefully and 
conveniently arranged, and we cannot conceive a more 
appropriate fillmg up of the picture than that supplied 
by lawns, flowers, shrubs, and trees. For holiday folks, 
who probably form a majority of those who frequent 
zoological gardens, the promenade afforded by the neat 
gravel walks and well-shayen lawns is an agreeable addi- 
tion to the other pleasures of the visit. Certain it is, 
at least, that these gardens have been among the most 
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popular places of amusement that have lately come into 
vogue. 

It will be apparent to slight consideration that the 
proper style for a zoological garden is a medium between 
a pleasure-ground and a flower-garden ; it may partake 
of the characters of both in different places, or rather 
it may be described generally as a highly ornamented 
pleasure-ground. It hardly belongs to us to say any- 
thing about the arrangement of the buildings for the use 
of the animals, except that they may be easily combined 
so as to form picturesque groups. Of course, certain 
roads must be formed from the exterior of the garden 
and between the several buildings, so as to facilitate 
carriage and transit. Plantations and shrubberies 
should mask these roads and veil other deformities. 
Pieces of artificial water may be constructed both for 
ornament and for the use of aquatic fowls. Walks 
should be laid down so as to afford easy communication 
between the various departments of the garden. Where 
the style approaches that of a flower-garden, it should 
be of the mixed flower-garden described in a previous 
chapter, displaying an agreeable intermingling of shrubs 
and flowers. Perhaps flowering shrubs and a mixture 
of evergreens should predominate. We are of opinion 
that anything like excess in the culture of flowers is here 
out of place, both as requiring an ill-advised expenditure 
and as exciting an adventitious interest. Zoological 
gardens have recently been made the scenes of flower- 
shows: at first sight this may seem a grotesque and in- 
congruous combination, but im practice the occasions 
are pleasant enough, and if they benefit the funds of these 
meritorious institutions, no reasonable objection can be 
made to them. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE VILLA. 


Introductory Remarks. 

Sxct. I. General Properties of the Villa—The Locality.—The 
Site—Roads.—Position of the House.—Style and Arrange- 
ment of the House. 

Srct. II. Laying out of the Grounds of a Villa.—Seclusion.— 
The Approach. — Kitchen Garden.— Trees and Shrubs. — 
‘Water.—Leading varieties of Villa Scenery.—The Pleasure- 
Ground Villa.—The Park Villa. 


ProBaBxy there are few men, not possessed of ancestral 
lands, or without the prospect of succeeding to them, 
and who betake themselves therefore to business, that do 
not wish and hope, in their outset, to realize so much 
wealth as will enable them, in the decline of life, to retire 
to some comfortable villa near their native place, or in 
some other locality to which they have become attached. 
Such visions are not unfrequently realized; and the 
desire in which they have originated has sometimes led 
to the amassing of large fortunes, and to the possession 
of extensive estates provided with parks and pleasure- 
grounds. But even if all that is attained is the villa, still 
a great good may have been reached. Such residences, 
whether as retirements from active life, or occasional 
retreats from business, or the dwellings of competence, 
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are very generally the abodes of imtelligence and refine- 
ment. As a whole, they are, perhaps as happy homes 
as Britain can boast of. Hence their construction and 
decoration possess an interest, and invite a consideration, 
which call for careful exposition and study. 

Taking the term Residence to denote not only the 
house, but the locale occupied by the proprietor and 
employed for his domestic purposes, the villa may be de- 
scribed as a small residence, embracing the whole of the 
property laid out in gardens and dressed grounds, or, if 
it include some pieces of pasture lands, such only as are 
of a limited and subsidiary description. The name villa 
is applied to places of considerable variety in dimen- 
sions—from the house with a small plot of garden-sround 
attached, to one surrounded by thirty or forty acres of 
pleasure-ground and park. Some mansions belonging to 
small or moderate-sized estates are, in their whole cha- 
racter and arrangements, nothing else than villas; but it 
Is not usual so to designate them: they are rather said 
to be laid out in the villa style, though the distinction is 
perhaps more imaginary than real. In a suburban dis- 
trict the villa is generally surrounded by a fence of suf- 
ficient height to exclude, if not all the scenery at a 
distance, at least most of it in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. In the country, however, and particularly when 
attached to a small estate, it will depend not more on 
the views connected with the estate itself, than on the 
prospects presented by the surrounding scenery. Besides 
its inferior size, the villa is distinguished by its superior 
keepmg. Its style may be more ornamental, and its 
finish ought to be more elaborated and more carefully 
maintained, than is commonly deemed necessary im more 
extensive country residences. 
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Our remarks on the villa may be arranged under two 

heads, the first presenting certain general and prelimi- 
nary considerations, and the second containing directions 
for the laying-out of its grounds. 


Secor. 1.—Gurnerat PROPERTIES OF THE VILLA. 


The Locality There are certain circumstances of a 
local nature which are of much consequence to the pro- 
prietor of a villa. If he possesses that taste for society 
which is common to all, except persons of recluse 
habits, he will find 1t important to have a pleasant vici- 
nage, and to be placed near a respectable and healthy 
class of population. When the villa is to be formed in a 
suburban or semi-suburban district, it should, if possible, 
be set down between the city and the points from which 
the prevailing winds blow. Westerly or south-westerly 
winds are probably the most common in these islands; 
and therefore the best situations in this respect are to be 
found from the south-east round by south to the north- 
west of the city. If easterly winds predominate, the 
preferable sites will be on the reverse half of the compass, 
that is, from north by east, to south. By attending to 
this principle, the inhabitant of the villa will live in purer 
air than he would otherwise do, and will reduce the nui- 
sance necessarily arismg from the smoke of the city to 
itsminimum. For the same reason the vicinity of public 
works should be avoided. Some of them vitiate the air 
by the emission of chemical vapours, all are largely pro- 
ductive of smoke, and, not to speak of the bustle which 
they create on the roads, present, im thei tall staring 
chimneys and bulky unshapely fabrics, objects of con- 
templation by no means agreeable to the eye. Besides, 
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they tend to pollute the sluggish streams that often flow 
past them, and to render the whole neighbourhood dirty 
and slovenly. The very worst locality of all, however, 
is that near the general outlet of the sewerage of a city, 
and more particularly if the foul contents are applied to 
purposes of irrigation, as at Edinburgh. It may be 
added, that a locality adjacent to a poor and dirty suburb 
should hardly be chosen. A benevolent man, indeed, 
will not fail to visit frequently such abodes of poverty, 
and to do what good he can in them; but he will not 
find his benevolence increased by obtrusive sights of 
misery, or by the importunities to which, by his proxi- 
mity to such scenes, he is sure to be exposed. 


The Site.—Before proceeding to select a site, the 
future proprietor should be satisfied that he has fixed on 
a proper locality and on a neighbourhood of easy access. 
The site, however, is generally much less within the 
power of absolute choice; probably he will find the best 
already occupied, and his only resource may be to adopt 
a secondary position, or to seek for a better in another 
district, in all respects not so desirable. The best site 
is one moderately elevated, with a warm sunny exposure. 
We say, moderately elevated; and this quality should 
be specially attended to, when the general range of the 
surrounding country is high ; for though some sites from 
their elevation may command superior views, and may 
afford comparative seclusion, yet these advantages may 
be more than counterbalanced by their increased expo- 
sure and greater difficulty of access. It is nevertheless 
very desirable that there should be some tolerable views 
from the windows of the principal rooms of the house, 
as these very much promote the habitual cheerfulness of 
the residence. A rounded swell or gently sloping ridge 
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is often a happy situation ; for though it may occasionally 
suffer from high winds, it will enjoy a purer and drier 
atmosphere than is to be found lower down in the valley. 
We do not object to flat surfaces, provided they are 
formed of light porous soils. Deep clay and retentive 
subsoils ought, by all means, to be avoided. A facility for 
perfect drainage ought to be regarded as an indispensable 
property in a villa residence. The soil should be rather 
light than otherwise, and certaimly should not approach 
to strong clay, as the latter has a tendency to create 
damp, to make the climate cold and the garden late, to 
prevent the walks from drying rapidly, and to impart, 
during most kinds of weather, a raw uncomfortable 
aspect to the grounds. It is further to be noted, that 
direct and immediate proximity to some great frequented 
thoroughfare is far from being desirable: for in such 
places the dust, blown from the public road in dry 
seasons, often amounts to a positive nuisance. 


Roads.—At first sight the reader may suppose that the 
villa has little to do with public roads, as it seldom requires 
a long approach, and may seem to have no other connec- 
tion with the subject. Such, however, is too hasty a con- 
clusion, Public roads are of about as much importance 
to a villa as an approach is to a mansion-house in the 
country. Unless the roads im a district are well formed 
and kept im good repair, most of the comfort and enjoy- 
ment yielded by an otherwise perfect site, will be in 
ereat measure neutralized. What is more disagreeable 
than to drive or wade through a rugged lane or ill-kept 
parish road, im order to reach a country-house? To 
persons about to form residences im such localities, we 
would say, Be not deceived. with the idea that these roads 
are easily ameliorated: the public boards who have the 
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management of them are moved with difficulty even by 
individuals who are members of them. Before fixing 
on a locality or site, see at least that there are well-fre- 
quented roads in the neighbourhood, for if they are not 
im good repair at present, it may be hoped that they will 
not be allowed to continue so. Easy access to public 
conveyances is also an advantage not to be overlooked, 
for though a gentleman may use his own carriage, some 
of his family or his servants may find it convenient to 
avail themselves of the public means of travelling, Even 
for friends and other visitants twenty minutes’ distance 
from a railway station may afford a pleasant morning or 
evening walk. 


Position of the House in relation to the other parts of 
the Residence —After arrangements have been made for 
the purchase or possession of the ground, the proprietor 
generally proceeds to fix the spot on which he is to set 
down his house ; and the plan is often adopted, and the 
buildings are aoraeHined erected, before any attention is 
paid to the laying-out of the grounds. This is a very 
grievous mistake. The plan of the house, its position, 
and the designing of the gardens and dressed grounds, 
should be considered together, and mutually adjusted to 
each other. When the architect is the only person con- 


‘sulted about the position of the house, unless he has a 


more than ordinary knowledge of landscape gardening, 
the only element he will take into consideration will be 
the securing of a site, which, according to his ideas, 
will best exhibit his powers of architectural design. 
Most probably the house will be so placed, and the 
approach so contrived, as to make a decided impression 
on strangers and other visitors. The place indeed will 
often be little more than an enclosed approach to a house 
K 2 
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in the centre, or perhaps even in an extreme corner, 
of the little domaim. It ought to be remembered that 
a house is always most effectively, and certainly to its 
inmates most agreeably, seen, when it is so placed as to 
enable the grounds to be decorated to the greatest ad- 
vantage. In practice we have often felt the loss arising 
from the absence of combined arrangement: we have 
often been mortified to think that the result of our best 
endeavours has been greatly inferior to what it might 
have been, had the position of the house been more 
happily selected, or could it have been altered even to 
the distance of a few feet; and any error committed in 
this way we have found the more difficult to repair, or 
even modify, the smaller the extent of the place. The 
position of the house should be such, as not only to be 
of easy external access, but to impart to it a considerable 
degree of seclusion. The internal road, or approach, 
should not be allowed to traverse much of the grounds. 
The windows of the principal rooms should command 
the best portion of the imner scenery, and anything 
worth looking at without, that can be conveniently 
brought into view. These conditions will generally place 
the house at no great distance from what may be called 
the entrance boundary. In all villa residences, whether 
large or small, such a position of the house will enable 
the proprietor to form a more varied disposition of his 
grounds, than if it were set down in the centre, or 
towards the more distant extremity. In a small place 
the designer will, on this plan, have more space for useful 
and ornamental purposes, while in a larger one he will 
be able to make a more compact arrangement and a 
more felicitous combination of his dressed grounds, 
gardens, and offices, as well as to introduce a larger 
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amount of park and woodland scenery than could other- 
wise be obtained. 

In support of these views, we might instance some 
of the finest residences near London. Sion House and 
Holland House, though not mere villas, exhibit no affec- 
tation of long approaches. At Bedford Lodge, Campden 
Hill, a suburban villa of the Duchess of Bedford, the 
house is separated from the lane which leads to it merely 
by the gate and entrance court, and wall enclosing the 
latter, At Mrs. Lawrence’s villa of Ealing Park, cele- 
brated for its highly decorated garden, pleasure-grounds, 
and beautiful little park, from the proximity of the house 
to the road by which is the principal access to the place, 
a very short approach is:all that is necessary. 

All these examples show the value put on internal 
space by the owners of these residences. It may be said, 
indeed, that these are only proofs of the desire to have 
room in the interior for flower-grounds and shrubberies, 
and therefore they were likely to be adopted by persons 
haying a taste for floriculture. That may be partly true ; 
but the ground occupied in them by flower-gardens and 
pleasure-grounds could as readily have been applied to 
the production of rural scenery in general, and therefore 
may be equally recommended to those who have no 
special predilection for plants. Certainly, to place the 
house near the entrance boundary is the most effectual 
method of obtaining the seclusion which every one wishes 
in the country, and securing space for lawns, kitchen 
garden, orchard, pasture-fields, or whatever else a man 
may set his heart on. Anything almost seems in better 
taste than an exaggerated and ostentatious approach con- 
trived for the purpose of showing off to strangers the 
columns and pilasters and fine proportions of the house. 
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Style and arrangement of the House.—These are sub- 
jects which have probably occupied the attention of a 
gentleman who has resolved to form for himself a sub- 
urban residence, even before he has taken any steps to 
procure a site in a particular locality. Examining the 
villas of his friends, one or other of which he may be 
desirous of copying, or all of which he may wish to 
differ from as much as possible, he may be rash enough 
to make up. his mind, as to his future operations, from 
reasons totally irrespective of the circumstances which 
should be permitted to modify, if not determine, his 
choice. We would counsel him to leave the style and 
arrangement of his house open questions till he has as- 
certained the nature and extent of the residence he re+ 
quires, and till he has fixed on the site which it is to 
occupy, as he will then be in a better position to judge 
how various matters connected with them should be 
settled. In offermg some remarks on this subject, we do 
not intend to give any special directions im regard to 
either the style or the mternal arrangements, except so 
far as these should obviously be governed by their rela- 
tion to the grounds by which the house is surrounded. 

Of course the style of architecture, in villas of even 
inconsiderable pretensions, will fall to be determined by 
the peculiar taste of the proprietor, or will be swayed by 
the fashion of the time, or the prevailing practice of the 
district. We have seen a few fine specimens in the 
Italian or the revived antique style, but it may be 
doubted whether they are altogether suited to our colder 
climate, and the accessory scenery in which we can 
array them. Probably we have more numerous instances 
of a felicitous employment of the Elizabethan, or per- 
pendicular Gothic style, as it is sometimes called. We 
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have generally, however, been impressed. with a certain 
diminutive look presented by detached buildings of this 
class. To be effective, they must be massive to a degree 
which materially increases their expense. For small 
or moderate villa residences, the most suitable style, we 
humbly think, is one or other of those forms usually 
called cottages: and as there is a great variety of these, 
an architect can be at no loss m furnishing or suggesting 
such a number of designs as will afford materials for a 
good selection. The varied outlines and low elevations 
of houses in the cottage style harmonize better with the 
limited scenery of a small residence than those huge 
square masses of brick or stone and mortar which are 
frequently seen overlooking, and. as it were overpowering, 
a place of three or four acres. The affectation of Gre- 
cian, architecture has generally led to a tame uniformity 
in yilla mansions. The pattern followed in many cases 
is, with some slight variations, the street house, that is, 
a house with a main door in the centre, and a dining- 
room and drawing-room on each side of it. So long as 
this fashion prevails, there can be little hope of improv- 
ing small residences. Except in special circumstances, 
one or both of the principal rooms above mentioned 
should be on the side of the house opposite to that in 
which the principal entrance is situated; or, if this 
cannot be effected, they ought to be in a line at right 
angles to the main door front. It is indeed convenient 
to have a window towards the entrance for the inspection 
of approaching visitors; but that can be easily accom- 
plished by directing one end of the dining-room or par- 
lour to that side of the house. In suburban residences, 
it is desirable that the public rooms should command 
the whole or the greater part of the decorated grounds. 
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The drawing-room will occupy the best position, followed 
by the parlour, dinmg-room, and library in succession,, 
each, if possible, haying some advantage of its own, 
though in an inferior degree. The proper position of a 
conservatory or greenhouse is in connection with the 
drawing-room, and communicating with it by a glass 
door: it will thus not only be an object of interest in 
itself, but it will form an extension of the drawing-room, 
and will afford an agreeable lounge in wet weather. For 
this purpose the passages ought to be roomy and unen- 
cumbered. In greenhouses this convenience is too often 
neglected, and the floor is over-crowded. with stages and 
shelves for the reception of plants. A plant-house of 
easy access, with wide passages, and a smaller number of 
well-grown plants, may be tenanted by objects highly 
worthy of admiration, and will prove a most pleasant 
adjunct to a drawing-room. If the conservatory or 
greenhouse cannot be united to this room, another posi- 
tion may probably be found for it in connection with 
some of the other public rooms. A greenhouse of all work, 
as it is called,—that is, a glazed house for the general. 
protection and propagation of plants,—should not be im- 
mediately accessible from the mansion, as it cannot be 
kept in sufficient order to warrant such proximity. Its 
place should be in the kitchen garden, or on the edge of 
the flower garden. 

It will be inferred from what has been stated above, that 
the entrance front of the house should, other things being 
equal, be placed towards that direction which is least 
favoured in point of view, or where there is little or no 
beauty to lose. We do not mean that the principal door 
should be thrust into some obscure corner, but that it 
should occupy a secondary position in relation to the 
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grounds and the public rooms. In that case the drawing- 
room front will receive the chief attention of the ar- 
chitect. In some of the best laid-out villa residences 
that we have seen, the main door faces an adjacent boun- 
dary wall of considerable height; and is separated from 
it merely by a gravelled court of sufficient extent to 
afford room for the turning of a carriage. In other well- 
constructed places this court is wanting, and its place is 
occupied with flower-beds and shrubberies, with a covered 
way communicating with the main door at one end, and 
with the entrance gate in the boundary wall at the other. 
Of course, in this arrangement, carriages are left on the 
outside altogether. A small door at the end of the 
house opening on a back court or road between the 
kitchen and stable offices is used when it is needful to 
bring a carriage close to the house. A kitchen court 
should be formed at one end or side of the house ; and if 
this is the only court that is necessary, and the house is 
near enough to the boundary, it may be brought out to 
the external wall. When stables are required, they may 
be placed in connection with the kitchen court, or if 
there be room and access, they may be built at a little 
distance along the boundary wall, with a separate en- 
trance, for example, m a corner of the property. The 
respective positions of these courts must vary with that 
of the house itself in reference to the other parts of the 
residence ; but they should never occupy more than one 
end or side of the house, and should leave the remainder 
of it to be surrounded by the ornamental grounds. To 
these apparently minor points we solicit the reader’s 
earnest attention, as success in these arrangements, 
which are very apt to be overlooked at first, has a most 


material effect on the general result. 
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Snot. I].—Tue Layine-out oF THE GROUNDS OF 
A VILLA. 


We take up this subject, in the second place, because 
the execution of the works which it embraces is generally 
postponed till the completion of the house and offices. 
We would again, however, insist on the expediency of 
obtaining a plan of the grounds along with the plan of 
the house; as very much of the effect of both will 
depend on their mutual adjustment. In a work of 
limited extent like the present, it would be inconsistent 
with the design in view to give formal and detailed direc- 
tions for the laying-out of villa residences. It is evident 
that the designs must vary considerably along with the 
diversified dimensions and surfaces on which they are to 
be executed. At the same time the general principles 
involved in the designing of parks and pleasure-grounds 
will regulate the environs of the house, proper allowance 
and modification bemg made for the more limited extent 
of the latter. The grounds of the villa should, generally 
speaking, present a miniature example of the finest por- 
tions of the pleasure-grounds and park. Its scenery, 
indeed, may partake more or less of either of these, or 
may combine the character of both; m other words, we 
may have the pleasure-ground villa or the park villa, or a 
union of the two varieties. The peculiar character to be 
elicited must be determined by the taste of the proprietor 
and a due consideration of the nature of the ground. 
While then we would refer the reader to the earlier 
part of this work, we would offer some special remarks 
in the way of aiding the application of the principles 
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already inculeated. These may fall appropriately under 
the followmg heads :— 


(1.) Seclusion—This is a quality more or less desi- 
rable in all small residences ; and in the vicinity of large 
cities it may be regarded as indispensable. Of course it 
does not consist in the exclusion of light and air; neither 
does it suppose the shutting-out of fine views, whether 
at hand or at a distance. It is rather the protection of 
the family from that exposure to public gaze which 
would prevent them from using any part of their grounds 
as freely and comfortably as they would their drawing- 
room. <A certain amount of privacy, at least, is essential 
to that rural feeling which is a principal charm in retire- 
ment from the bustle of city life. Some individuals, 
indeed, seem to have a particular fancy for displayimg 
their flower-beds and lawns to the eyes of the public ;— 
a taste, we humbly think, more suited to hotel establish- 
ments than to the abodes of private families. We 
would have the greater portion of the villa grounds to 
be possessed of the characters of complete seclusion. 
At the same time the error arising from the excess of 
this quality—the dull, gloomy insipidity caused by over- 
planting, and an over-affectation of privacy—is to be 
carefully guarded agaist. On level or gently sloping 
surfaces the proper amount of seclusion may generally 
_ be obtained by building the boundary walls from eight 
to ten feet high. On surfaces with a considerable decli- 
vity such walls will be found insufficient ; and as no con- 
siderable addition can be made to their height, nor 
‘indeed, if added, would prove effectual, the object aimed 
at must be attained by planting trees and shrubs, which 
will have to grow for several years before they afford 
the desired shelter. As the size of villa residences 
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increases, the difficulties in regard to privacy diminish, as 
there is room for enlarged masses of trees and shrubs, 
and the whole place naturally assumes the character of 
a common country residence. 


(2.) The ApproachAs remarked in the previous 
section of this chapter, small residences seldom require 
an approach of any great length. The smaller the 
quantity of the ground occupied in this way, the greater 
will be the extent capable of being devoted to useful 
and ornamental purposes. We do not say that the 
approach to a small residence may not be made in some 
measure ornamental; but in its formation its peculiar 
use Ought to be principally kept im view, and any deco- 
ration connected with it should be made subsidiary to 
the adornment of the other parts of the grounds. We 
should be disposed to line them with groups of shrubs, 
or to screen them with hedges of evergreens, so that 
they should not interfere with the general privacy of the 
place. It will be found that the approach is seldom 
used as a walk or lounge by the members of the family, 
even when it is not exposed to the external world. In 
a former page it was stated that in some admirable 
villas there is no approach, in the proper sense of the 
word,—that its place is sometimes taken by a gravelled 
court or covered way ;—and without doubt the advan- 
tages of such arrangements, if they do not supersede 
the necessity of an approach altogether, certainly reduce 
it to a minimum. Of course, such expedients can be 
adopted only in favourable circumstances. There may be 
elements in the size of the place, or in the slope of the 
ground, or in the position of the most favourable site, 
which demand an approach in the ordinary form; still 
the line leading from the entrance lodge to the house 
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should, without falling into a straight line, be as short 
as possible. Passing the entrance gate at right angles, 
or nearly so, to the boundary wall, it should proceed 
with such a moderate curve or sweep as will place the 
side of the carriage abreast of the main door. The 
approach should never be carried across the entrance 
front before reaching the door of the house, unless the 
ground is so steep as to render the formation of a road 
with an easy inclination otherwise impracticable. A 
lodge may sometimes be a necessary appendage to the 
entrance gate, and that is a sufficient reason for a mode- 
rate prolongation of the approach. Certain fine views 
or other advantages, carrying the house considerably 
into the interior of the territory, may make a similar 
demand ; still it should be an object steadily kept in view, 
that on this account there should be as little intersection 
of the grounds as possible. When the whole place ap- 
proaches the form of a parallelogram, the gateway and 
lodge may be placed in one corner, and the approach 
may fall into a straight line, or form an avenue along 
the boundary, till it is necessary to curve off to the door 
of the house. When these residences increase in size 
they assume the appearance of a park, and of course 
the approach will follow the character of those required 
im such places. It is not unusual to find two approaches 
to a villa entering from the same line of road, and at 
pointswithin a hundred yards of each other;—a fact which 
indicates an excessive love of road-making, for one ought 
to be sufficient for the requirements of the place. When 
a communication with a separate line of road is needed, 
a second approach is not only excusable, but it may be 
necessary, though it will generally encroach considerably 
on the privacy of the grounds. We do not pretend to 
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give such directions on this subject as will meet every 
exigency. Varieties of situation are continually oc- 
curring, which must be treated with a reference to their 
own peculiarities. We may, however, remark in conclu- 
sion, that villa residences are more frequently spoiled by 
ill-judged attempts at fine approaches than by any other 
mistake, except perhaps the wrong selection of a site for 
the house. We know scarcely anything in more mise- 
rable taste, than a house with a broad mural facade and 
a door in the centre, standing far back in a vista, and 
occupying its whole width, while the foreground of the 
picture is taken up with a disproportionate road winding 
across the grounds, and leaving space im its flanks only 
for ill-grown turf or paltry shrubberies, or, what is worse 
still, lines of potatoes and cabbages, and the necessary 
déshabille of unenclosed kitchen ground. The disap- 
pearance of such sights is surely devoutly to be wished. 


The Kitchen Garden.—Whevre the taste of the pro- 
prietor inclines chiefly to the possession of ornamental 
srounds or to the cultivation of fine plants, want of 
space may require the omission of the kitchen garden, 
and in the vicinity of vegetable markets the privation 
may be inconsiderable; but in most places, and particu- 
larly in remote districts, the culmary department of the 
garden is at once a necessary and an interesting appendage 
to a villa. It requires a compartment separate from the 
ornamental grounds. The proper site must be deter- 
mined by the lie of the ground, and especially by the 
arrangements of the house. Obviously the kitchen 
garden should not be on the entrance or drawing-room 
fronts; or, if it must be placed on these sides, it should 
be removed to such a distance and screened in such a 
way as to conceal all disagreeable objects, and so as to 
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obstruct the general scenery as little as possible. The 
most convenient position is close to the stable offices, as 
that will facilitate the introduction of manure and the 
removal of rubbish without injury to the walks or 
dressed grounds. It is desirable that the site should 
be warm and sheltered, with a sunny exposure and a 
dry subsoil. If the proprietor desires to have fine 
wall-fruits, proper walls must be built for their culti- 
vation. These should not exceed twelve feet in height, 
otherwise they will often be injurious to the scenery of 
the place. The boundary wall may occasionally form 
part of the enclosure of the garden. Walls formed or 
lined with brick are the most suitable for the training 
and culture of fruit-trees. Stone is also a good mate- 
rial, when formed of a proper size, and carefully dressed 
and well built. On steep declivities the walls may be 
made the facings of terraces, the intermediate surfaces 
of which are occupied with vegetables. Of the other 
buildings connected with the kitchen garden, the melonry 
and pine-pit should form a separate compartment either 
in the interior of the garden or attached to it: the 
vineries and peach-houses may occupy suitable places on 
the walls, or may stand im detached situations, as may 
be found most convenient. The latter forcing-houses 
may sometimes be erected with propriety in the dressed 
grounds, and along with the greenhouse may form a 
connecting link between these grounds and the kitchen 
garden. The favourite form of the kitchen garden is 
the square or parallelogram, and these are more compact 
than most other forms, and have many conveniences ; 
but it would be injudicious to disfigure the internal 
scenery of a place by a servile adherence to any parti- 
cular plan, when one perhaps equally good, though not 
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quite so regular, can be had by the adjustment of the 
outlines to those of the ground, or to the positions of 
surrounding objects. The kitchen gardens of small 
residences should be exclusively devoted to fruits and 
vegetables: by that means they are more easily kept in 
order. Where orchards are planted, they should be 
connected with the kitchen garden, or in its immediate 
vicinity ; a few pretty groups of apple, pear, and cherry 
trees might be formed on some of the less conspicuous 
portions of the lawn. 


(4.) Trees and Shrubs as the means of Decoration in 
Villas.—In the marine residence and in the mountain 
shooting lodge, trees and shrubs may be awanting alto- 
gether, or may exist in only small quantities, without 
their absence or their paucity being sensibly felt. In 
some marine residences they cannot be grown except 
under the shelter of a wall or rock; but to the taste of 
many, a varied shore and an unlimited expanse of sea, with 
its incessant changes, afford an ample compensation. 
Again, in the alpine shooting lodge, the varied outlines of 
hill and glen, of crag and ravine, of lake and waterfall, of 
trailmg mist and glimpsing sunshine, may afford such 
magnificent and entrancing scenery as may make the 
transient inhabitant forget the softer beauties of trees, 
except when he is reminded of their shelter by the 
cutting breath of the mountain wind. It is hardly worth 
while to spend much labour on the culture of trees and 
shrubs where they grow with difficulty into stunted forms, 
and where, even in their finest developments, they would 
be wholly eclipsed by the grander and wilder features of 
nature. 

But it is different with the ordinary, and particularly 
the suburban residence, They have seldom the sublime 
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accompaniments of the broad sea, or of the blue ridgy 
mountain. ‘Trees, shrubs, and flowers, are their prin- 
cipal means of ornament. Devoid of these, they would 
only be like a house in a bare field, or “a lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers.” 

In the villa grounds trees cannot be formed into 
woods, but they should be introduced into the larger 
masses of shrubs so as to heighten their effect; in other 
places they may be sprinkled on the remoter parts of the 
lawns, and so may unite with the former in making up 
an appearance of woodland scenery. Some of the more 
rapidly growing kinds should be inserted in the shrub- 
beries of new-made places, for the purpose of imparting 
a clothed effect at an earlier period than can be aceom- 
plished by shrubs alone, but where not intended to 
remain, they should be carefully weeded out when the 
object wanted: has been attained by their neighbours of 
slower growth. Breadths of trees and shrubs are needed 
to clothe and diversify even a small place when new, but 
they should not be planted to the extent of over-crowding, 
and should be rigidly thinned out at the proper time. 
A greater variety of kinds may be imtroduced into a 
small residence than into an equal space in a large park 
or pleasure-ground; for two trees or half-a-dozen of 
shrubs, tall and well grown, will produce in the former a 
mass of foliage and a breadth of effect which would have 
but an insignificant appearance in the latter. The oak, 
elm, horse-chestnut, and plane may be admitted, but 
only in comparatively small quantities of each, in order 
to leave room for the ordinary hardy exotic trees and 
shrubs, which im a small place produce a variety and 
awaken an interest not to be derived from the most 
skilful arrangement of the more common sorts. Small 
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groups may be formed of various kinds of trees, such as 
oaks, maples, ashes, planes, and pines. The ordinary 
broad-leaved shrubs may afford materials for the prin- 
cipal masses of evergreens; but a considerable variety of 
others may be grouped alongwith them. The low-growing 
sorts, such as the Rhododendron ponticum and some of 
its congeners, should be planted round the outsides of 
those of taller stature; and when the clumps on the 
lawn fill up and merge into masses, the united effect 
adds much to the varied beauty of the groups. 


(5.) Water.—A sufficient supply of water for orna- 
mental purposes cannot frequently be obtained in the 
limited domain of a villa. Where it is to be had, and 
the cast of ground is such as to warrant the use of arti- 
ficial water, a small lake will be a pleasmg addition to 
one of the principal lawns. Its position and form should 
be regulated by the principles laid down in the chapter 
on water. Fountains, too, are desirable ornaments in a 
place of minor extent: one will generally be sufficient, 
and it may be put in a prominent position on a lawn, or 
be made a centre-piece in the flower-garden. 


(6.) The leading varieties of Villa Scenery—At the 
beginning of this section we have mentioned a distine- 
tion which we should be glad to see generally recog- 
nized and observed in the laying-out of small residences, 
viz., the predominance in each case of the pleasure- 
ground or park character according as the nature of the 
eround may suggest, or the taste of the proprietor 
might dictate. We would have the pleasure-ground 
villa and the park villa, and we would employ in each a 
distinctive style of ornament. In the followimg remarks, 
which are to be supposed as applicable more particularly 
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to residences of from three to ten acres, we shall endea- 
vour to keep this distinction in view. When the domain 
extends to twelve, fourteen, or twenty acres, it may be 
treated rather as a park than as a villa. 


The Pleasure-Ground Villa.—In this, the more orna- 
mental form of a minor residence, the whole of the ground 
not covered by the house and offices is taken up with the 
gardens and dressed grounds. The lawns are, speaking 
comparatively, of considerable extent; the groups and 
clumps of trees and shrubs are very much as are common 
in pleasure-grounds of moderate dimensions, and the 
execution of the whole is careful and unobtrusively 
elaborate. 

The first object aimed at is, by means of a. skilful 
distribution of the principal masses of trees and shrubs, 
to conceal the kitchen garden and offices, and more par- 
ticularly the boundaries of the place. The approach, 
too, should be screened or masked. 'The next object is 
to lay down one or two of the principal lawns, so as to 
have the appearance of considerable extent as seen from 
the windows of the public rooms. It is possible, by 
means of masses and groups of shrubs, to convey the 
idea that these lawns branch off indefinitely, while other 
minor lawns, separated by the interposition of shrubs, 
may seem to be connected with the former by smaller 
breadths of grass. While the principal lawns have for 
the most part a clothed aspect, it is desirable that one of 
them should be made to show a large extent of length 
and breadth of grass, wholly free from the interruptions 
which numerous flower-beds and single trees and shrubs 
injudiciously placed are sure to produce. In the margins 
of the lawns, and especially of the principal one just al- 
luded to, the masses of trees should be so formed as to 
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present a varied outline of projection and recess, without 
there cannot be that breadth of light, and depth of 
shade, which are so rich a source of beauty in picturesque 
scenery. The recesses of the lawns will afford room for 
groups of flower-beds, or even small flower-gardens for 
the bedding out of greenhouse plants, annuals, etc. In 
some of these nooks, too, rosaries and collections of 
American plants are furnished with appropriate homes. 
Rock-works, grottoes, bowers, houses, or covered seats 
formed of combined moss and wicker-work, may be 
attached to the flower-gardens, or may be placed as 
detached objects in the grounds. It is not advisable, 
however, to confine the whole of the roses and flowering 
plants and shrubs to particular places: the ornamented 
style aimed at permits them to be scattered liberally 
throughout the whole place. Narrow flower-borders 
and small flower-beds, destined more particularly for 
spring flowers, may be formed near the house, but are 
not to be permitted to interrupt the continuity of the 
principal lawns. 

There ought to be at least one principal walk, not less 
than seven feet wide, leading through the grounds and 
exhibiting the main objects and positions of the place. 
A number of secondary walks will also be required to 
afford access to some of the ornaments above specified, 
and to facilitate the inspection of the flowers. They 
should not be allowed however to trench on the glades 
of the lawns. Narrow walks should be avoided, except 
when connected with groups of flower-beds. 

Terraces and bowling-greens may often be introduced. 
with excellent effect, the former in combination with the 
house and flower garden, the latter m some of the more 
secluded lawns. Vases form suitable additions to the 
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terraces and flower-gardens; a sundial may likewise find 
a place, and a group or two of statuary, but this last 
requires to be sparingly and tastefully employed. 

The inner surfaces of the boundary walls should be 
covered with ivy, which will present a mantle of verdure 
at all seasons. It is well to do this even where trees 
and shrubs are placed in front of the walls, for they are 
often more conspicuous than they ought to be in the 
winter and spring months. Portions of these walls may 
be rendered interesting by having half-hardy climbing 
plants placed against them in spaces of six or seven feet 
broad. 'To afford protection to these exotics, it is a good 
expedient to plant between the above-mentioned spaces 
vigorous specimens of Magnolia grandiflora, sweet bay, 
arbutus, and common laurel, trained up to cover three 
feet in breadth, and to project eighteen inches or two 
feet. These evergreens, if well kept, will not only form 
fe verdant columns, but will be found to yield a con- 
siderable degree of shelter to the more tender plants 
trained in the intermediate spaces. The walls of the 
house, as also the porches and verandahs, may be deco- 
rated with climbing plants and shrubs. 

The pleasure-ground villa is generally the choice of 


| the botanist and flower-fancier; and in the vicinity of 


cities it is often the abode of those whose wealth permits 
them to indulge a taste for fine scenery and elegant deco- 
ration. As being more complicated and more carefully 
furnished in all its parts, it requires a larger outlay at 


_ first, and a more laborious, and therefore more expensive 


keeping, than the plainer form, on which we now proceed 


| to offer some remarks. 


The Park Villa.—tIn this species of villa, from one- 
half to two-thirds of the whole area is taken up with 
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pasture-land, arranged into one larger or two smaller 
fields to suit convenience; while the remaining space is 
allotted to the house and its offices, the kitchen garden, 
and lawns with the appended shrubberies. For example, 
and without laying down any proportions to be adhered 
to invariably, say that the whole ground to be operated 
on amounts to seven acres: we may suppose that half 
an. acre is occupied by the site of the house, offices, and 
their relative courts, that one acre is allotted to the 
kitchen garden, and another acre and a half is distri- 
buted among the lawns, shrubberies, and approach,— 
there would be left four acres for pasture to be grazed 
by sheep, or by a few cows, or a horse or two, as the 
wants of the family might require. In this way the whole 
place might be arranged so as to be a miniature represen- 
tation of a park and pleasure-grounds on a larger scale. 
The grass field, then, thus promoted to the dignity of 
a park, may be formed on one side or other of the house, 
or may surround it on two or three sides, and should 
constitute the principal lawns. It may be divided from 
the dressed grounds by wire fences or iron hurdles, 
which, from their lightness, are better adapted for the 
internal fencing of small places than walls and hedges. 
Tt may also have a few small groups of trees irregularly 
scattered, but not dotted over it. The dressed grounds 
should be attached to the house; but a curtain of trees 
and shrubbery will be needed to encircle the little park 
so as to screen the boundary walls where these are too 
conspicuous, to shelter the kitchen garden, and, in short, 
to conceal anything that is objectionable. It may some- 
times happen, however, that the extreme verge of the 
field may seem to pass imperceptibly and harmoniously 
into the adjacent property, and if there are no special 
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reasons for making the distinction, the rmg curtain in 
that quarter may well be dispensed with. The finest part 
of the pleasure-grounds should be between the house and 
the pasture-field, and both should be laid out so that the 
one should appear a continuation of the other. As re- 
commended in the other form of a villa, a considerable 
variety of trees and shrubs should be planted in the 
grounds. Besides the walks in the immediate vicinity 
of the house, one leading walk should pass round the 
boundary, communicating with those in the kitchen 
garden, and also with the approach, if there is one. A 
small lake, a fountain, vases, and other artificial decora- 
tions, may often be introduced with good effect, but only 
sparingly, on account of the limited extent of the dressed 
grounds. The kitchen garden, with its structures, may 
be placed at one end or along one side of the place, as 
convenience may dictate. If the approach comes in 
contact with the pasture-field, it should only skirt the 
side of it, and should be partially shaded by groups of 
shrubs and trees. 

The park villa is often a very agreeable, and, though 
plainer in its style than the other, a very beautiful re- 
sidence. If well arranged at first, it is the more easily 
managed of the two. Where only a moderate amount 
of forcing and greenhouse work is required, one man 
with occasional assistance, or at most two men, will be 
sufficient to keep a place such as that described above 
in perfect order. 
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CHAPTER XIL. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE LAYING-OUT 
AND IMPROVEMENT OF GROUNDS. 


Landscape Gardening. —Analogies to Landscape Painting —Com- 
parative power over Materials.—Simplicity and Multiplicity of 
Points of View.—Processes wholly and partly tentative.—Pro- 
priety of revision.—Utility of plans.—Hazard of preparatory 
operations. 


In the preceding chapters we have adhered, as closely as 
possible, to practical views of the subjects which we have 
treated, and we have carefully abstaimed from all merely 
theoretical reasoning. Our preparatory studies, how- 
ever, as well as our experience im the exercise of the ~ 
profession, have led us to some general conclusions re- 
garding the principles and the practice of the art, which 
it may be proper to bring under the notice of the reader, 
both as conducing to the unity and as adding to the 
completeness of the work. To a brief exposition of these 
conclusions, then, we shall devote this chapter; and we 
shall allow our remarks on principles to run at once into 
their practical applications. 

The name Landscape Gardening, usually given to the 
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laying-out and improvement of grounds, suggests some 
considerations worthy of attention. Sir Walter Scott, 
in an interesting paper reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review, in his miscellaneous works, disapproves of its 
being called Gardening in any sense. “The art,” he 
says, “has been unfortunately named. The idea of its 
beimg, after all, a variety of the gardening art, with 
which it has little or nothing to do, has given a mecha- 
nical turn to the whole profession, and certainly encou- 
raged many persons to practise it with no greater quali- 
fications than ought to be found in a tolerably skilful 
gardener.” (Prose Works, vol. xxi. p. 104.) In these 
observations there is undeniably some truth; though it 
may be urged on the other hand, that a gardener is as 
likely to be a successful designer as the forester, the 
bailiff, or the road surveyor, or even the amateur, to 
whom the work is occasionally entrusted. Unquestionably 
the artist employed in this department ought to have a 
special and professional training; but it may also be 
asked, Is not the other part of the title Landscape 
Gardening a little too ambitious, and does it not proceed 
on an analogy calculated to mislead, and therefore to 
disappoint? It is well known that the expounders of 
this branch of art have adopted some of the principles 
and employed very much the language of painting. 
The artist in our department is supposed to create a 
landscape in living nature just as the painter creates one 
on canvas. The comparison thus instituted between the 
two arts, implies that there are certain resemblances 
between them; but if there are resemblances, it is no 
less certain that there are differences. A brief conside- 
ration of these harmonizing and antagonistic points may 
afford us some light, and will enable us to make most 
1 
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of those general observations which we have proposed to 
offer. 

First, the Landscape Pamter may copy with the most 
scrupulous exactitude some piece of scenery actually 
existing ; and such 1s the wonderful beauty and diversity 
of nature, that if his selection has been felicitous, the 
result may be among the most truthful and successful 
of his efforts. The Landscape Gardener can seldom 
copy. He may indeed fall into that sameness of style 
which constitutes mannerism, but he can never servilely 
copy; for even on the most level surfaces his materials 
are not often the same, and the relative situations of his 
permanent objects are almost always different. He is 
bound to create views, if we may here use a word of so 
much weight of meaning: in short, his business is what 
is technically called composition. This circumstance 
makes his work parallel to what, we believe, is the 
highest line of landscape pamting, viz. the formation of 
pictures by the combination of the finest objects which 
the artist has copied into his sketch-book, or can recall 
by his memory, or can embody by his imagination. 
But here the painter has some important advantages. 
His canvas is at first a tabula rasa, a wholly unoccupied 
field, and his objects are fully at his command. He can 
put down rocks here, and water there, and buildings and 
trees wherever the rules of perspective or the manage- 
tmhent of his distances render them admissible. ‘The 
Landscape Gardener has most of his objects laid down 
to him. He must accept of the locality with its natural 
features, and the contour of the ground, which often 
prescribes a particular treatment; and he must make it 
his business to conceal deformities, to elicit existing but 
unapparent beauties, and to adorn whatever is susceptible 
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of improvement. It is true that in these seeming disad- 
vantages there is also some real compensation. If his 
broad terrene canvas is not so pliant and submissive to 
his will as that of a painter,—if he has not so clear a 
field and so absolute a command over his objects,— 
yet the very difficulties and peculiarities of the locality 
are often suggestive of his most admirable results. 
Sir Uvedale Price, in one of the notes to his well- 
known work, records the practice of Zucchi, a celebrated 
Roman painter of castellated scenery. It was the method 
of that artist, first to dash off a large rock, the more 
diversified and picturesque the better, and he then pro- 
ceded to build his towers on this crag and on that, ac- 
cording as he could find foundations for them; and it 
was generally observed that he was successful in his 
castles in proportion as he had been happy in construct- 
ing their rocky bases. Here it is easy to perceive the 
process by which pictorial effects were suggested to the 
mind of the painter. More subtil, and therefore more 
untraceable, may be the operation of suggestion, in the 
practice of Landscape Gardening, but not less certain is 
its influence. We believe that many of its happiest 
effects have flowed from this source; and on the other 
hand it would not be difficult to recount some lamentable 
instances of failure and error arising from neglect of this 
principle. The practical conclusion is, that the artist 
should never venture to design, much less execute, till he 
has made himself thoroughly acquainted with the natural 
and acquired characters of the ground. 

Again, the Landscape Painter has to deal with no 
more than one view at a time; and he can not only 
place the spectator at the pomt most favourable for con- 
templating it, but by certain modes of treatment he can 

L2 
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compel attention to the foreground, the middle distance, 
and the extreme distance, as he pleases. In these re- 
spects the Landscape Gardener is by no means so for- — 
tunate. It is true that he too can lead the eye to certain 
definite objects, though in this his power is comparatively 
limited. Huis greatest difficulty, however, is, that his 
points of view are continually changing. A scene which 
is really beautiful, as viewed from the window of the 
drawing-room, may appear tame at the end of the terrace, 
or, as seen transversely from some point in the grounds, 
may exhibit little else than incongruity and confusion. 
These are defects which of course are to be abated or 
concealed. Besides one or two leading views, numerous 
subordinate scenes may have to be elaborated in the 
same range of grounds,—as many, in short, as, were 
they pamted, would fill a gallery of moderate dimensions. 
Here the prmeiple of intricacy comes to the artist’s 
aid, if he is only skilful enough to employ it. There is 
also a boundless variety in the expression of trees, 
which often supply most beautiful and interesting pieces 
of verdure apart from the main beauties of the place. 
Distant prospects into the adjacent country are also a 
useful and often an available resource. It may be as- 
sumed as an axiom that a residence with a single fine 
view will speedily prove a wearisome one. ‘The visitor 
will admire the show scene for a little, but he will soon 
turn away from it, inquiring, “ Is this all?—hayve you 
no more pictures in your gallery?’? To mect these de- 
mands the artist must provide a variety of food for the 
eye, which is quickly sated and wearied with uniformity. 
But to effect this he must not only possess invention and 
industry in himself, but he must be allowed time and 
opportunity to exercise them. If he is called but once 
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to lend his aid, and perhaps with an intelligible hint 
that the sooner he is done the better, he may proceed 
rapidly to work, and in the brief period conceded to 
him may do wonders; but the more quickly and clearly 
_ he conceives the plan of the one grand view, if there be 
but one, and the more perfectly he carries it into execu- 
tion, the more likely he is to leave everything else an 
entire barren. A man may thrust his preconceived fan- 
cies on a place as fast as he can stake them out; but 
if the treatment is to be adjusted to the ground, and if 
harmony and variety of effect are desired, as they always 
ought to be, time should be given for the laws of sug- 
gestion to come into free play*. Here an intelligent 


* < According to the common process, their time (that of im- 
provers) is estimated at a certain number of guineas per day, and 
the party consulting them is not unnaturally interested in getting 
as much out of the professor within as little time as can possibly 
be achieved. The landscape-gardener is therefore trotted over 
the grounds two, three, or four times, and called upon to decide 
upon points which a proprietor himself would hesitate to deter- 
mine, unless he were to visit the grounds in different lights and 
at different seasons and various times of the day during the 
course of a year. ‘This leads to a degree of precipitation on the 
part of the artist, who knows his remuneration will be grudged 
unless he makes some striking and notable alteration, yet has 
little or no time allowed him to judge what that alteration ought 
to be. Hence men of taste and genius are reduced to act at 
random; hence an habitual disregard of the genius loci, and a 
proportional degree of confidence in a set of general rules, influ- 
encing their own practice, so that they do not receive from nature 
the impression of what a place ought to be, but impress on na- 
ture at a venture the stamp, manner, or character of their own 
practice, as a mechanic puts the same marks on all the goods 
which pass through his hands.” —Stv Walter Scott's Prose Works, 
vol. xxi. p. 105. 
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and tasteful proprietor may render efficient aid, and of 
that aid a sensible artist will always be glad to avail 
himself. Even the expression of a feeling of want, 
though what is wanted is not distinctly perceived, may 
direct the attention of the designer, occupied with other 
things, to some bald or feeble pomt, and so by stimu- 
lating Invention may lead to valuable results. 

Another point of comparison between landscape paint- 
ing and landscape gardening, which presents at the same 
time an analogy and an important difference, is to be 
found in the manner in which the designs contemplated 
are respectively carried into effect. In painting there is, 
or at least may be, something tentative or experimental, 
running throughout almost the whole of the processes 
which intervene between the first conception of the pic- 
ture and its complete execution. The artist, if engaged 
in composition, traces his outlmes on his canvas; but he 
can alter them as he goes along, and probably his suc- 
cess, or the want of it, im one part of the picture, will 
suggest a corresponding or compensating feature in an- 
other. Even when approaching a conclusion, his work 
is yet open to change, though such liberties may then 
be most unadvisable, still change is possible; but when 
the last touch has been given the picture is finished, and 
will continue so, as long as the colours and other mate- 
rials endure. All along the work has been wholly in the 
artist’s power, and he has the felicity of completing it, 
and stamping even its minutest parts with the abiding 
impress of his own mind. 

“T also am a paimter!” says the Garden Artist; and 
it is true that he creates a varied scenery; but neither 
are his materials nor his operations so entirely under his 


command. ‘Trees and shrubs may be regarded as his 
a 
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colours, but how imeffective and untractable are these 
when compared with the pigments on the painter’s 
palette! And his processes are only m a slight degree 
tentative, at least so far as he has immediately to do with 
them. He can alter his plans, indeed, while they exist 
in his own mind or on paper, or even while he is tracing 
his outlmes on the ground. But it is to be remembered, 
that the outline, or ground plan as it is called, is only 
the skeleton, if it be so much, of scenery which is. to 
appear in relief m the form of trees and other elements 
of landscape. ‘The process is only begun when the out- 
Imes are staked out: many other agencies and influ- 
ences must operate before the contemplated result is 
realized. Other artists, if we may so call them, have to 
take up the brush and palette—the processes of nature, 
to sum many activities under one term,—and the axe of 
the woodman must have had free play, before the effect 
designed by the prophetic eye of taste can be accom- 
plished. The aspect of woodland scenery changes more 
or less perceptibly every successive year. Suppose that 
the rudimentary appearance of a park, ten years from 
planting, could be accurately compared with its full- 
grown aspect fifty years from the same date, the differ- 
ence would be striking indeed. Possibly the designer 
has never seen it since its first formation; probably his 
plans, in regard to the distribution of trees, were only 
very imperfectly executed im the first plantimg; it may 
be assumed as almost certaim, that his aims respecting 
the thinning of masses, the feathering of outlines, and 
the defining of groups, have been either neglected or 
imperfectly attained; but meanwhile nature has steadily 
pursued her course, and, from a variety of causes, which 
can be more readily imagined than wondered at, has 
most inadequately realized the fair ideal of the artist; 
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and yet the whole scenic effect is often held to be as 
justly ascribable to him, as some finished gem of a pic- 
ture is attributable to a Claude or a Turner. We fear 
that proper allowance is seldom made for this disad- 
vantage on the part of the garden artist. It was 
averred, for example, by Repton, that many of those 
clumps which brought no small share of obloquy on the 
style of Brown—a style sufficiently marked with other 
and inherent faults—were intended by him to be thinned 
out into groups, but im consequence of his intentions 
being forgotten or disregarded, were permitted to remain 
and grow up into that undeniable deformity which awa- 
kened the bitter criticism of Price and others. In this 
Brown appears to have been made responsible for errors 
not his own. It is easy to see how other artists may 
suffer similar injustice. In short, by this means the 
delicate finish of the scenic picture may never have been 
accorded, and so the desired effect, imagined with ex- 
quisite taste, and skilfully aimed at im the primary exe- 
cution, may be entirely frustrated. And how are these 
natural defects of the art to be remedied? Only by 
repeated revision. ‘To stipulate for such revision, as the 
privilege of the original artist, may be consistent with 
the delicacy of a gentleman while actually engaged in 
his profession; but i a work like the present no deli- 
cacy should prevent the strong assertion of its necessity. 
Without doubt, to attam a degree of perfection the 
artist should be occasionally recalled to revise his work, 
and to correct the consequences of time by a few addi- 
tional touches. But the artist may cease to practise, 
and his works may long outlive him: to meet these 
contingencies we should recommend that, in the case of 
any new parks and pleasure-grounds, or where any con- 
siderable addition or alteration in them has been made, 
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a general plan should be executed on paper, accompanied 
by sufficient memoranda, and kept as a record of what had 
been originally, or subsequently, proposed and sanctioned. 
By this means the designs, in their proper form, could 
be successively carried into effect. In visiting certain 
old Parks and Pleasure-grounds, bearing on their face 
the evidence of repeated changes, we have often wished 
for a plan coeval with their formation, and some docu- 
mentary tracings of the alterations which time and vary- 
ing taste had wrought on them. If trees had the gift of 
speech, they could tell us many curious tales. Such au- 
thentic memorials would be most interesting in regard to 
the history, and imstructive as to the practice, of the art. 

The general plans which we have thus recommended 
as a record of original designs and successive changes, 
are not less necessary in the primary arrangement and 
laying out of Parks and Pleasure-grounds. Those who 
have had the management of extensive and diversified 
operations, and have studied the means of effectually 
carrying them out, will not fail to appreciate their great 
value. We are aware that it is the custom of some 
amateurs, who busy themselves in landscape gardening, 
to sneer at plans as below the dignity and unworthy of 
the notice of a great artist. We must be allowed to say, 
that we have generally found these great artists rather 
defective in that practical knowledge which would fully 
warrant them to give a decided opinion on the subject. 
The architect knows well the importance and the neces- 
sity of plans and specifications in’ building the mansion- 
house, in which work many operations are to be carried 
on under a deputed superintendence, that would other- 
wise require his constant presence. So the landseape 
gardener, who has examined grounds with such care as to 
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warrant his attempting their improvement im the way 
of decoration, can haye little difficulty in making plans 
and specifications for the general arrangement of the 
place and for the particular execution of many of the 
details, such as may be put into the hands of competent 
individuals with the assurance that they will be duly 
executed without his continued attendance on the 
grounds. There are, howéver, things which must be 
done under his own eye, or at least must be frequently 
mspected by him during their progress. This remark 
holds especially true in the extending and remodelling 
of old places. The opening of views, the grouping of 
trees and shrubs, and some other nice operations, can 
be effected neither by plans nor by delegation. The im- 
prover ought, if possible, to give them the benefit of his 
personal direction ; otherwise he may find that in his ab- 
sence a few trees, ay, a single tree, has been cut down, to 
the most serious injury of one of his best pictures. Hven 
in such cases, however, it is beneficial for the sake of the 
improvements as a whole to have a general plan con- 
structed. Undoubtedly, when little time is allowed, the 
artist may at once stake out some hurried designs on the 
ground; and this he may do with less expense of thought 
and contrivance than the proper treatment of the case 
demands, and with much less labour than is necessary 
to that minute survey of the locality which is required 
for the formation of a plan upon paper; but the proba- 
bility of his erring will on that very account be propor- 
tionally greater, and the likelihood of his directions 
being mistaken or forgotten may be regarded as amount-_ 
mg to certainty. 

In connection with this part of the subject, we take 
the liberty of remarking that it is not advisable, for 
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gentlemen who intend to consult a landscape-gardener, 
to engage in preparatory operations for the purpose of 
clearmg the way for him. Such work is better left to 
the artist himself, and more particularly when he has to 
deal with old’ places. In the improvement of existing 
parks and pleasure-grounds, the operations have, perhaps, 
as close an analogy to sculpture as to pamting. Give 
the improyer a well wooded country, with a surface suffi- 
ciently diversified, and he will cut out of it a park and 
pleasure-ground just as a sculptor will cut a group out 
of a block of marble. But what would the sculptor say 
were the stone-cutters in the quarry to insist on reducing 
his block to what they conceived might be an approxi- 
mate shape? Hqually objectionable is preliminary m- 
terference with the proper work of the landscape gar- 
dener. We once met with an afflictive case of this kind. 
A gentleman had been induced to prepare for our advent 
by thinning out the trees and smoothing the ground in 
an old wood on the drawing-room front of the house. 
He unfortunately allowed the operations to proceed in 
his absence, and on his return home, which he had been 
obliged to leave for some months, he found several acres 
of grass, and instead of the old wood, a few ragged, mis- 
shapen trees, little better than bare poles, stuck here 
and there over the surface. The reader will readily con- 
ceive the horror of the proprietor when he discovered 
that the levellmg Goths had not contented themselves 
with smoothing the ground, but had also swept away 
trees which it would take a century to replace. It was 
with deep sympathy that we surveyed the scene of deso- 
lation, mingled with regret, that for the preservation of 
many elements of beauty which had, without doubt, 
existed, we had arrived nme months too late. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THH ARBORETUM. 


Definition.— Recent Introduction.—General idea of Arrangement. 

Szror. I. Scientific treatment of the Arboretum.—Introductory 
Remarks.—Dr. Lindley’s Classification of the Natural Orders. 
—Hxplanations.—Synopsis of Orders and Genera.—Applica- 
tion of Principles.—Transference of the System to the Ground. 

Sect. II. Decorative Treatment of the Arboretum.—Object in 
view. — Employment of larger Trees. — Lawns. — Surfaces 
planted.—Evergreens.—Arboretums attached to Private Resi- 
dences.—Sites in, Pleasure-Grounds. 


An Arboretum, as now planted, may be defined to be a 
collection of hardy trees and shrubs, arranged according 
to their natural affinities. The different species and va- 
rieties are placed together under the genera, orders, and 
natural groups to which they belong ; and by this means 
their resemblances and differences are more easily recog- 
nized and distinguished—from their bemg brought into 
proximity—than they would be in any promiscuous dis- 
tribution. The affinities to which we have alluded are 
best preserved when the arrangement adopted is that of 
some one of the botanical systems constructed on the 
principle of Natural Orders; and fortunately these too 
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exhibit most conspicuously those more external and pro- 
minent characters which are apt to strike the eye of even 
a casual observer. We have thus a happy union of the 
scientific and the popular elements. Such collections of 
trees and shrubs are extremely interesting to the botanist, 
as presenting to his outward eye, in material and living 
presence, the various forms which in their more refined. 
relations enter into his abstract and recondite arrange- 
ments ; but they also possess much interest to the general 
student of nature, exhibiting, as they do, the number 
and diverse characters of the trees and underwood which 
tenant the mighty forests, the tangled brakes, the stunted 
scrubs, and barren heaths, that cover the valleys, plains, 
and mountains of the colder regions of the globe. 
Arboretums are only of recent introduction as deco- 
rative accompaniments to country residences and public 
gardens. Fora long period, indeed, a considerable variety 
of trees and shrubs have been cultivated in parks and 
pleasure-grounds; and flowering shrubs, in particular, 
have always been favourite materials of ornament in 
flower-gardens. But scientific classifications of these 
forms of vegetable life received little attention previous 
to the formation, in 1828, of the arboretum in the 
garden belonging to the London Horticultural Society, 
at Turnham Green. Since that great and meritorious 
collection attracted the notice which was due to it, many - 
similar, though generally less extensive, arboretums 
have been formed; so that now no moderate-sized 
country residence or public park and garden can be con- 
sidered complete unless something of the kind enters 
into their arrangements. Undoubtedly the finest arbo- 
retum now in existence, at least so far as we are aware, 
is that in the Royal Gardens at Kew, though even there 
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the limitation of the space to which it is restricted 
leaves some reasons for regret, which, however, we trust 
will be removed by the national liberality as applied 
and regulated by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. 

In order to realize its aims and adequately to fulfil its 
main purposes, an arboretum requires a botanical ar- 
rangement; and that commonly adopted has been the 
Natural System of the celebrated De Candolle. Such is 
the method followed by Loudon in his great work, ‘The 
Arboretum Britannicum,’ and also in his abridgment of 
it in his ‘ Enecyclopzedia of Trees and Shrubs.’ In this 
arrangement the Natural Orders are thrown into three 
great divisions, which, in the actual construction of an 
arboretum, we have found to be not a little unwieldy 
and unmanageable. We very greatly prefer the classified 
Alliances of orders given by Dr. Lindley in his ‘ Vegetable 
Kingdom,’ as allowing a more unfettered distribution of 
the materials, and therefore yielding more abundant op- 
portunities for the eliciting of picturesque effects than any 
other system we have yet studied. We have no doubt 
that a careful examination of Dr. Lindley’s valuable 
work, and a practical acquaintance with the subject, will 
lead most impartial inquirers to the same conclusion. 
At the same time the reader is reminded that any bo- 
tanical arrangement of living vegetables can be only an 
approximation of a very fragmentary character. Trees 
and shrubs compose only a part of the system of nature, 
though happily some of the groups are very complete, 
even when made up of the hardy species. It is evident 
that the lmear arrangements, such as those to be found 
in catalogues of names, are not to be entertained as satis- 
factory. The distribution is necessarily made on super- 
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ficial space, that is, on space of two dimensions, as it is 
technically called. Any one who studies the interesting 
indications of “position,” appended by Dr. Lindley to 
each of his natural orders, will readily perceive the diffi- 
culties which exist in this quarter. Some have thought 
that a perfect co-ordination of affinities can be made 
only on space of three dimensions, as, for example, in 
the manner the stars are distributed in the firmament. 
We cannot pursue this subject, which would lead us into 
the most profound depths of the science of botany; and 
indeed we need not enter into it, as in the actual forma- 
tion of an arboretum we are compelled to work on sur- 
faces. Let it be remembered, then, that both on account 
of the fragmentary nature of the materials employed, 
and their numerous and intertwining relations, as well 
as the superficial form of the space operated on, the 
arrangement’ can only be an approximation when con- 
sidered as a whole. 


Sect. [.—Screntiric TREATMENT oF THE ARBORETUM. 


In this section it is proposed to give a sketch of the 
Natural System of botany as it may be embodied in a 
living collection of hardy trees and shrubs. This, we 
are aware, may appear somethme different from, and dis- 
cordant with, the other subjects treated in this volume ; 
nevertheless, on mature consideration, we feel constrained 
either to present it to our readers as absolutely neces- 
sary to render the remainder of our remarks intelligible, 
or to omit the interesting and important subject of the 
arboretum altogether. We might as well discuss the 
topography of a country without a map, as describe an 
arboretum, or give directions for its formation, without 
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reference to the scientific principles on which its arrange- 
mentis based. We trust the reader will not be repelled by 
the terminology, which it must be owned has a somewhat 
formidable look, but which no one has ever imagined 
could be materially simplified, and at the same time 
retain its exactness. Hven the unbotanical reader, by 
running his eye along the English names, will be able 
to form a pretty correct conception of the materials of 
which an arboretum is composed. Persons about to un- 
dertake the execution of such work will find in the fol- 
lowing Synopsis the general outlines of an arrangement 
which they may modify or abridge according to the 
special objects they have in view. To those who may 
think our labour useless, we shall only say that we should 
have considered a much slighter sketch a boon the first 
time we were called to lay out an arboretum. 

As already stated, we prefer Dr. Lindley’s arrange- 
ment of the Natural Orders, as most suited for the effec- 
tive adornment of an arboretum ; accordingly we have 
borrowed the following syllabus of classification, with 
some very slight modifications of the genera, from the 
second edition of his ‘ Vegetable Kingdom.’ The reader 
who desires fuller information regarding the alliances, 
orders, and genera, will find it amply supplied in that 
admirable work. Of course, in regard to the species, 
he must have recourse to books contaming detailed de- 
scriptions, or to the larger catalogues which have been 
published by Loudon and others. Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum 
Britannicum’ and ‘ Hneyclopeedia of Trees and Shrubs’ 
may also be consulted with advantage, or rather may 
be regarded as means essential to success. We refer 
throughout to his Natural Orders, exhibited in his ‘ En- 
cyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs,’ as affording detailed 
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descriptions of the species. Any hardy plants recently 
introduced may easily be inserted into their proper 
places as soon as their respective genera and orders are 
ascertained. 

In connection with the genera we have indicated 
_ whether the individuals are trees or shrubs, whether 
they are deciduous or evergreen, or whether they are 
partly the one and the other. When the genus is not 
generally hardy, it is marked as sub-hardy; and when 
there are hardy and sub-hardy species in cultivation, 
this fact also is marked. Where no such distinction is 
made, the plants may be considered as hardy in the 
average climate of the United Kingdom. The heights 
specified must be regarded as the general altitude of the 
genus rather than the stature of the individual species ; 
the latter bemg often extremely varied, in some cases 
ranging towards the higher, in others towards the lower 
limit. The numbers of species and varieties are some- 
times only approximative. Myr. Loudon, for example, 
describes 170 willows, while we have marked only 100; 
and even that lower number it would probably be diffi- 
cult to procure. We believe that there are about 1500 
species and 1000 botanical varieties of hardy trees and 
shrubs—exclusive of what may be called florists’ va- 
rieties of roses, azaleas, etc.—cultivated in our well- 
appointed nurseries. Of course, a selection of these is 
sometimes all that the extent of the ground to be occu- 
pied will permit to be employed. 

As many of Dr. Lindley’s alliances and orders do not 
contain plants which are ligneous and hardy, they are of 
course omitted. For the sake of convenience we have 
marked the alliances and orders, selected for our present 
purpose, with running numbers, beginning in both cases 
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from unity; but to prevent confusion we have quoted 
the numeration of ‘The Vegetable Kingdom’ through- 
out, giving the numbers of its classes and alliances 
within parentheses, thus: for a class (V. K. IV.), and for 
an alliance (V.K.16.) We beg the reader’s attention 
to the following 
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D. Deciduous; denoting plants shedding their leayes in autumn. 

H. Evergreen. 

SH. Sub-evergreen; applied to plants ae part of their foliage 
through winter. 

at ‘tee, 

8. Shrub. 

Cl. Climber—a plant climbing or twining and requiring or finding 
support. 

Tr. Trailing—applied to plants creeping or lying on the ground. 

h. Hardy; sh. sub-hardy, ¢.e. hardy in some places but not in 
others. 

Sp. Species; v. botanical variety. 


SYNOPSIS oF THE NatuRAL OrpERS AND GENERA OF 
PLANTS WHICH MAY BE EMPLOYED IN FORMING AN 
ABBORETUM. 


Crass ENDOGENS. (V.K. IV.) 


ALLIANCE 1, LILIALES. (V.K. 16.) 
Ord. 1. Lintacem. Lilyworts. (Lindl. 62; Loud. 80.) 
Yucca. Adam's Needle. E.S.sh. 4-10 ft. Sp. 10; v. 2. 
Ruscus. Butcher's Broom. H.8. 2-3 ft. Sp. 4; v. 3. 
Borya. D.S. 5-8 ft. Sp. 3. 


Crass DICTYOGENS. (V.K. V.) 


Atrance 2. DICTYOGENS. (Lindl) 
Ord. 2. Sminacem. Sarsaparillas, (Lindl. 69; Loud. 79.) 
Smilax. H.D.Cl. Sp. 16. 
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Crass GYMNOGENS. (V.K. VL.) 


ATLIANCE 8. GYMNOGENS. (Lindl.) 
Ord. 3. Pinacem. Conifers. (Lindl. 74; Loud. 77.) 
Sub-ord.1. ABretem. Firs. | 
Pinus. Pine, H.T.S. 10-100 ft. Sp. 67; v. 27. 
Abies. Fir and Cedar. E.D.T.8. 10-200 ft. Sp. 40; v.29. 
Picea. Larix. Cedrus. 
Araucaria. Ohili Pine. E.T. 100 ft. Sp. 1. 
Cunninghamia. E.T.sh. Sp. 1. 
Sequoia. E.T.h.sh. 50-200 ft. Sp. 2. 
Sub-ord, 2. CUPRESSER. 

Juniperus. Juniper. H.T.S.h.sh. 1-40 ft. Sp. 31; v.12. 
Callitris. E.T,sh. 30-40 ft. Sp. 1. 
Libocedrus. Ohili Arborvite. E.T.h.sh. 30-70 ft. Sp. 3. 
Biota. Chinese Arborvite. H.T.S.h.sh. 15-50 ft. Sp.5; v.4. 
Thuia. <Arborvite. E.T.S. 15-40 ft. Sp. 3. 
Cupressus. Cypress. E.T.S.h.sh. 15-40 ft. Sp. 10; v. 2. 
Chamscyparis. White Cedar. E.T. 10-80 ft. Sp. 5; v.3. 
Taxodium. Deciduous Cypress. D.T.h.sh. 20-70 ft. Sp. 4. 
Glyptostrobus. E.S.h.sh. 10-15 ft. Sp. 2. 
Cryptomeria. Japan Cedar. BE.T.h.sh. 15-50 ft. Sp. 2. 
Fitzroya. Fitzroy Yew. H.T. 20-100 ft. Sp. 1. 
Sax-Gothea. Prince Alberts Yew. E.T. 30 ft. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 4, Taxacem. Tamads. (Lindl. '75; Loud. 76.) 
Taxus. Yew. E.T. 10-40 ft. Sp. 3; v. 9. 
Podocarpus. Lobt’s Yew. EB. T. 40 ft. Sp. 1. 
Torreya. Torrey’s Yew. H.T. 20-40 ft. Sp. 3. 
Cephalotaxus. Japanese Yew. E.T. 20-30 ft. Sp. 5. 
Salisburia. Maiden-hair Tree. D.T. 15-50. Sp. 1. 


Cuass EXOGENS. (V.K. VIL) 


ALLiance 4. AMENTALRHS. (V. K. 18.) 

Ord. 5. Casuarinacem. Beefwoods. (Lindl. 77.) 
Casuarina. E.S.sh.W. 9-12ft. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 6. Berunacrm. Birchworts. (Lindl. 78; Loud. 69.) 
Betula. Birch. D.T.S. 3-60ft. Sp. 12; v.11. 
Alnus. Alder. D.T.S. 6-60f¢. Sp. 11; v.10. 

Ord. 7. AntineiacEm. Liquidambar. (Lindl. 79; Loud. 73.) 
Liquidambar. D.T. 30-40ft. Sp. 2. 

Ord. 8. Saticacem. Wéllowworts. (Lindl. 80; Loud. 68.) 
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Salix. Willow. D.T.S. 3-70. Sp. 100; v. 15. 
Populus. Poplar. D.T. 30-100ft. Sp. 18; v. 15. 

Ord. 9. Myricacem. Galeworts. (Lindl. 81; Loud. 74.) 
Myrica. Gale. D.H.S. -3-12ft. Sp. 2; v. 1. 
Comptonia. D.S. 3-4/t. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 10. En@acgnacem. Oleasters. (Lindl. 82; Loud. 62.) 
Shepherdia. D.T.8. 8-20ft. Sp. 2. 

Hippophaé. D.T.8. 6-16 ft. Sp. 2; v. 1. 
Eleagnus. D.T.8. 10-20ft. Sp. 7; v. 3. 
ALLIANCE 5. URTICALES. (V. K. 19.) 

Ord. 11. Moraczm. (Lindl. 87; Loud. 65.) 

Morus. Mulberry. D.T. 20-30ft. Sp. 4; v. 18. 
Maclura. D.S. 6-10ft. Sp. 1. 
Ficus. Fig. D.T.8. 5-20f6. Sp. 1. 
Ord. 12. PhaTanacem. (Lindl. 89; Loud. 72.) 
Platanus. Plane. D.T.S.h. 60-80ft. Sp. 4; v. 3. 
Auuiance 6. HUPHORBIALES. (V. K. 20.) 
Ord. 138. HupHoRBIACEm. (Lindl. 90; Loud. 64.) 
Buxus. Bow. B.S. 4-15ft. Sp. 2; v. 8. 

Ord. 14. Euprrracem. Crowbverries. (Lindl. 93; Loud. 78.) 

Empetrum. Crowberry. E.8. 6-12in. Sp. 2; y.8. 
ALLIANCE 7. QUERNALES. (V. K. 21.) 

Ord. 15. Corynacem. Mastworts. (Lindl. 95; Loud. 70.) 
Carpinus. Hornbeam. D.T. 10-70ft. Sp. 3; v. 2. 
Ostrya. Hop-hornbeam. D,T. 15-40 ft. Sp. 2. 
Corylus. Hazel. D.T.S. 5-50ft. Sp. 4; v. 8. 
Fagus. Beech. D.H.T. 20-80ft. Sp. 3; v. 6. 
Castanea. Spanish Chestnut. D.T.8. 8-80ft. Sp. 2; y.6, 
Quercus. Oak, Ilex. D.H.T.S. 15-100ft. Sp. 36; v. 48., 

Ord. 16. Juatanpacem. Juglands. (Lindl. 96; Loud. 67.) 
Juglans. Walnut. D.T. 30-60ft. Sp. 4; v. 4. 
Carya. Hickory. D.T. 60-80ft. Sp. 8; v. 2. 
Pterocarya. D.T. 20-40ft. Sp. 1. 

Attiance 8. GARRYAULES. (V. K. 22.) 

Ord. 17. GARRYACE®. Garryads. (Lindl. 97; Loud. 71:) 

Garrya. H.S. 6-10ft. Sp. 2. 
ALLIANCE 9, MENISPERMALHS. (V.K. 23.) 

Ord. 18. Mryispurmacea. Menispermads, (Lindl, 104: Loud. 5.) 
Menispermum. Moonseed. D.Cl. 8-10ft. Sp. 2. 
Cocculus. HE. Tr. 1-13 ft. Sp. 1. 

ALLIANCE 10. VIOLALES. (V. K. 26.) 
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Ord. 19. Fuacourtiacem. Bixads. (Lindl. 110; Loud. 23.) 
Azara, E.S.W. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 20. Tamarioacem. (Lindl. 118; Loud. 29.) 

Tamarix. Tamarisk. D.S. 5-15ft. Sp. 2. 
ALLIANCE 11, CISTALHS. (V. K. 27.) 

Ord. 21, Cistacrm. (Lindl. 122: Loud. 8.) 

Cistus. Rock Rose. SH.8,sh. 2-8ft. Sp. 12. 
Helianthemum. Sun Rose. SH. Tr. 6-12in. Sp.8; v. 20. 

Ord. 22. Brasstcacem. Crucifers. (Lindl. 123; Loud. 7.) 

Vella. Cress Rocket. SH.S. 2-4 ft. Sp. 1. 
ALLIANCE 12. MALVALES. (V. K. 28.) 

Ord. 28. Matvacez. Mallowworts. (Lindl. 130; Loud. 9.) 
Hibiscus. Althea Frutex. D.S. 3-6ft. Sp. 1; v.18. 
Sida, D.S. 6-8ft. Sp.1. 

Ord. 24. Trtracem. Lindenblooms. (Lindl. 131; Loud. 10.) 
Tilia, Lime-tree. D.T. 20-90ft. Sp. 3; y. 11. 
Corchorus. D.S. 6-10ft, Sp.1. 

ALLIANCE 18. SAPINDALES. (V.K. 29.) 

Ord. 25. Potyeatacem. Milkworts. (Lindl. 133; Loud. 58.) 
Polygala. Milkwort. E.8. Gin. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 26. StapHytEacem. (Lindl. 135; Loud. 19.) 

Staphylea. Bladder-mt. D.S. 6-10ft. Sp. 2. 

Ord. 27. SaprInpacem. Soapworts. (Lindl. 186; Loud. 13.) 
isculus. Horse-chestnut sp. D.T. 20-60 ft. Sp. 6; v. 4. 
Pavia. Horse-chestnut sp. D.T.S. 4-40ft. Sp. 8. v. 3. 
Kelreuteria. D.T. 3040ft. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 28. AcrRACEm. Maples. (Lindl. 138; Loud. 13.) 

Acer. Maple, Sycamore. D.T. 20-80 ft. Sp. 20; v.17. 
Negundo. Boz-elder. D.T. 30-50ft. Sp.1; v. 2. 
ALLIANCE 14. GUTTIFERALES. (V. K. 30.) 

Ord. 29. TueRNsTR@MIACEm. Theads. (Lindl. 142; Loud. 11.) 
Malachodendron. D.T. 6-12ft. Sp.1. 

Stuartia. D.S. 6-10ft. Sp. 1. 
Gordonia. D.SH.S. 6-10ft. Sp. 2. 

Ord. 30. Hyprricacrm. Tutsans. (Lindl. 146; Loud. 12.) 
Hypericum. S¢. John’s Worts. D.SE.S. 1-5 ft. Sp.9; v.2. 

ALLIANCE 15, RANALES. (V. K. 82.) 

Ord. 31. Maewottacem. Magnoloids. (Lindl. 151; Loud. 3.) 
Magnoha. D.E.T.S.h.sh. 3-50 ft. Sp. 10; y. 10. 
Liriodendron. Tulip-tree. D.T. 40-80 ft. Sp. 1; y. 1. 

Ord. 32. ANonacEm. Anonads. (Lindl. 142; Loud. 4.) 
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Uvaria. <Asiminia (syn.). D.S. 6-10 ft. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 33. RanuncvuLacem. Ranunculoids. (Lindl. 144; Loud. 1.) 
Clematis. Virgin's Bower. D.E.Cl. Sp. 16; y. 18. 
Atragene. D.Cl. Sp. 3. 

Peonia. Peony. D.S. 3-7 ft. Sp. 1; v. 6. 
Xanthorrhiza. Yellowroot. D.S. 2-3 ft. Sp. 1. 
ALLIANCE 16. BERBERALHS. (V. K. 33.) 

Ord. 34. BERBERIDACEm. Berberids. (Lindl. 159; Loud. 6.) 
Berberis. Berberry. D.E.S. 6-15 ft. Sp. 20; v. 11. 
Mahonia, H.S. 1-7 ft. Sp. 6. 

Ord. 35. Viracem. Vineworts. (Lindl. 140; Loud. 16.) 
Vitis. Vine. D.Cl. Sp. 5; v. 3. 

Cissus. Ampelopsis (syn.). D.Cl. Sp. 1. 
Ord. 36. PirrospoRAce®. Pittosporads. (Lindl. 141.) 
Pittosporum. H.S.W. 6-10 ft. Sp. 1. 
Billardiera. W. Sp. 1. 
Sollya. S.W. 8-10 ft. Sp. 1. 
ALLIANCE 17. HRICALHS. (VY. K. 34.) 
Ord. 37. Hricacem. Heathworts. (Lindl. 169; Loud. 43.) 
(1.) Bricee. 
Erica. Heath H.S. 3-6 ft. Sp. 12; v. 15. 
Calluna. Ling. E.S. 1-3 ft. Sp.1; v. 12. 
Menziesia. Bryanthus (syn.). E.S. 3-2 ft. Sp. 3. 
Andromeda. D.H.S. 3-10 ff. Sp. 16; v. 12. 
Lyonia. D.E.S. 2-5 ft. Sp. 10. 
Clethra. D.S. 3-4 ft. Sp. 5; v. 1. 
Epigea. EH. Tr. Sp. 2. 
Gaultheria. E.S.. 1-3 ft. Sp. 3. 
Pernetya. E.S. 2-6 ft. Sp. 4. 
Arbutus. Strawberry-tree. T1.8.h.sh. 3-25 ft. Sp.10; y.6. 
Arctostaphylos. Bear-berry. E.Tr. Sp. 3. 
(2.) Rhododendree. 
Azalea. D.B.S. 3-6 ft. Sp. 14; vy. 60. 
Kalmia. E.S. 1-5 ft. Sp. 35; v. 7. 
Rhododendron. B.D.8.h.sh. 1-15 ft. Sp. 35; v. 60. 
Rhodora. D.8. 2-4 ft. Sp. 1. 
Leiophyllum. D.S. 3-1. Sp. 1. 
Ledum. B.S. 2-4 ft. Sp. 5. 
ALLIANCE 18. RUTALEHS. (V. K. 35.) 

Ord. 38. ANacarpiacem. Terebinths. (Lindl. 174; Loud. 24.) 

Pistacia. E.D.I.sh. Pistachia-tree. 10-20 ft. Sp. 3; v. 5. 
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Duvaua. E.S.W. Sp. 3. 
Rhus. Swmachs. D.T.8.Cl. 4-20 ft. Sp. 8; v. 10. 

Ord, 39. XantHoxytacnm. Xanthoxyls. (Lindl. 177; Loud. 17.) 
Xanthoxylon. Toothache-tree. D.S. 10-12 ft. Sp. 2; v. 1. 
Ptelea. D,.S. 6-10ft. Sp. 2; v. 2. 

Ailanthus. The Ailanto. D.T.Sh. 15-50 ft. Sp. 1. 
Ord. 40. OcuNacnm. Ooriariee (syn. Loud.). (Lindl. 178; 
Loud. 18.) 
Coriaria. D.S. 2-3 ft. Sp. 1. 
Auttance 19. SILENALES. (V.K. 37.) 

Ord. 41. Ponyeonacem. Buckwheats. (Lindl. 191; Loud. 58.) 

Atraphaxis. SH.S. }-3ft. Sp. 1. 
Tragopyrum. SH.S. 1-2ft. Sp. 3. 
Calligonum. E.S. 2-3ft. Sp. 1. 

ALLIANCE 20. CHENOPODALES. (V.K. 38.) 

Ord. 42. CHENopopIAcEm. Ohenopods. (Lindl. 195; Loud. 57.) 
Atriplex. Orache. SE.S. 4-6ft. Sp. 2. 

Diotis. D.S. 2-316. Sp. 1. 
Chenopodium. Goose-foot. D.8. 2-3ft. Sp. 2. 
Atiance 21. DAPHNALES. (V.K. 41.) 

Ord. 43. Toymetacem. Daphnads. (Lindl. 203; Loud. 60.) 
Daphne. Spurge Laurel. B.D. S.h.sh. 1-4ft. Sp. 14; v. 4. 
Mezereum. Mezereon. D.S. 2-6ft. Sp.1; v. 2. 

Dirca. Leatherwood. D.S. 2-4ft. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 44. Lavracem. Laurels, (Lindl. 205; Loud. 59.) 

Laurus. Sweet Bay. E.S. 5-20ft. Sp. 1.; v. 6. 
AtrTaNcE 22. ROSALES. (V. K. 42.) 

Ord. 45. CanyoantHaces. Calycanths. (Lindl. 207; Loud. 27.) 
Calycanthus. Allspice. D.8. 8-8ft. Sp. 4; v. 9. 
Chimonanthus. Winter-flower. D.S.W. 4-6ft. Sp.8;v.3. 

Ord, 46. Fapacem. Leguminous Plants. (Lindl. 209; Loud. 25.) 
Piptanthus. SE.S.sh.W. 6-8ft. Sp. 1. 

Thermopsis. SH.S.sh.W. 6-8ft. Sp. 1. 

Adenocarpus. D.S. 2-10ft. Sp. 5. 

Ulex. Whin, Furze. B.S. 2-10ft. Sp. 4; v. 1. 

Spartium. Spanish Broom. B.S. 6-10ft. Sp.1; vy. 2. 

Genista. Broom. D.SEH.S.Tr. 1-6ft. Sp. 24; yv. 8. 

Cytisus. Cytians, Labwrnun. D.8EH.T.S.Tr. 1-30ft. Sp. 
27; v. 9. 

Ononis. est-harrow. D.S. 2-10ft. Sp. 2. 

Indigofera, Indigo. D.S.W. Sp. 2. 
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Amorpha. Bastard Indigo. D.S. 2-10ft. Sp. 6; v. 4. - 
Wisteria. D.Cl.W. Sp.1. 

Robinia. Locust-tree. D.T.S. 6-60ft. Sp. 8; v. 19. 
Sutherlandia. D.S. 5-8ft. Sp. 1. 

Colutea. Bladder-senna. D.S. 8-12ft. Sp. 5. 

Caragana. Siberian Pea-tree. D.T.S. 1-20 ft. Sp. 18;-v. 4. 
Halimodendron. Salt-tree. D.S. 3-6ft. Sp.2; v.38. 
Astragalus. Milk-vetch. D.S. 6-12in. Sp. 1. 

Coronilla. Scorpion-senna. D.S. 3-10ft. Sp. 4. 
Edwardsia. E.S.W. Sp. 1. 

Sophora. D.T. 30-50 ft. Sp. 2. 

Virgilia. D.T.S. 10-30ft. Sp. 2; v. 4. 

Gymnocladus. D.T. 10-30ft. Sp. 2; v. 4 

Cercis. Judas-tree. D.T.S. 10-80ft. Sp. 2; v. 4 
Gleditschia. D.T. 15-50 ft. Sp. 6; v. 7. 

Acacia. D.S.sh. Sp. 3. 

Ord. 47. Drupacem. Almondworts. (Lindl. 210; Loud. 26.) 
Amygdalus. Almond. D.T.S. 2-20ft. Sp. 4; v. 9. 
Persica. Peach. D.T.W. Sp. 2; v. 8. 

Prunus. Plum D.T.8. 3-30 ft. Sp. 9; v. 18. 

Armeniaca. Apricot. D.T.W. Sp. 4; v. 4. 

Cerasus. Cherry and Laurels. D.E.T.S. 3-60 ft. Sp. 30; 
v. 18. 

Ord. 48. Pomacrm, Appleworts. (Lindl. 211; Loud. 26.) 
‘Cydonia. Quince. D.T.8. 5-20 ft. Sp. 3; vy. 5. 

Pyrus. Pear, Apple. D.T.8. 4-60 ft. Sp. 42; v. 29. 
Aria. 
Malus. 
Sorbus. 
Mespilus. Medlar. D.T. 10-20ft. Sp. 2; v. 4. 
Amelanchier. D.T. 15-30 ft. Sp. 5; v. 3. 
Cotoneaster. D.E.SE.S.Tr. 2-10 ft. Sp. 10; vy. 5. 
Photinia. H.T.h.sh, 15-20 ft. Sp. 4. 
Crategus. Hawthorn. D.H.T.S. 4-80 ft. Sp. 30; v. 52. 
Stranvesia. H.S.W. 10-15 ft. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 49. Rosaczm. Roseworts. (Lindl. 213; Loud. 26.) 

Rosa. Rose. D.H.S.Cl. 1-20 ft. Sp. 63; v. 35. 
Potentilla. Cimquefol. SH.S. 1-4 ft. Sp. 3; v. 2. 
Rubus. Bramble, Raspberry. D,S.T. 2-10 ft. Sp. 18; v.18. 
Purshia. D.8.sh. 2-3 ft. Sp. 1. 

Dryas. E.T. 6in. Sp. 1. 
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Kerrea. D.S. 2-3 ft. Sp. 1. 
Spirea. Queen of the meadows. D.Sih.sh. 2-10 ft. Sp. 
26; v. 4. 
ALLIANCE 23. SAXTFRAGALES. (V. K. 43.) 
Ord. 50. Hypranenacum. (Lindl. 215; Loud. 34.) 
Hydrangea. D.S.sh. 3-6 ft. Sp. 6; v.1. 
ALLIANCE 24. RHAMNALES. (Y. K. 44.) 

Ord. 51, Unmacem. Elmworts. (Lindl. 221; Loud. 66.) 
Celtis. Nettle-tree. D.T. 15-40 ft. Sp. 9; v. 2. 
Planera. D.T. 20-60 ft. Sp. 12; v.1. 

Ulmus. Hlm-tree. D.T. 40-80 ft. Sp. 12; v. 41. 
Ord. 52. Ruamwaces. Rhamnads. (Lindl. 222; Loud. 22.) 
Paliurus. Christ's thorn. D.T.8. 10-20 ft. Sp. 2. 
. Zizyphus. D.S. 5-10 ft. Sp. 3. . 
Rhamnus. Buckthorn. D.B.T.S. 2-20 ft. Sp. 16; v. 6. 
Ceanothus. D.E.S.h.sh. 4-6 ft. Sp. 4, 
Berchemia. D.Cl. 8-10 ft. Sp. 1. 
Colletia. D.S. 3-4 ft. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 53. CrnastRacem. Spindle-trees. (Lindl. 225; Loud. 20.) 
Huonymus. Spindle-tree. D.SH.T.8.h.sh. 6-30 ft. Sp. 7. 
Celastrus.. Staff-tree. D.Cl. 12-20 ft. Sp. 1. 

Hartogia. E.S. 1-2 ft. Sp. 1. 
Myginda. B.S. 3-4 ft. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 54, Saporacem. Sapotads. (Lindl. 227; Loud. 46.) 
Argania. E.S.W. Sp. 1. 

Bumelia. SH.T.S.h.sh. 8-15 ft. Sp. 5. 

Ord, 55. Styracacem. Storaaworts. (Lindl. 228; Loud. 44, 45.) 
Styrax. D.S. 4-10 ft. Sp. 4. 

Halesia. Snowdrop-tree. D.T. 10-30 ft. Sp. 3. 
ALLIANCE 25. GENTIANALES. (V.K. 45.) 

Ord, 56. Hpznacum. Ebenads. (Lindl. 229; Loud. 47.) 
Diospyrus. Date-plum. D.T. 20-30 ft. Sp. 4; v. 2. 
Ord. 57. Agurvomtacrm. Hollyworts. (Lindl. 230; Loud. 21.) 
lex. Holly. E.T.S. 10-40 ft. Sp. 12; vy. 24. 
Prinos. Winter-berry. D.E.S. 5-10 ft. Sp. 7. 

Nemopanthes. D.S. 8-5 ft. Sp. 2; v. 6. 
Ord. 58. Apocynacem. Dogbanes. (Lindl. 231; Loud. 50.) 
Vinca. Periwinkle. E.8. 1-2 ft. Sp. 1; v. 6. 
ALLIANCE 26. SOLANALES. (V.K. 46.) 
Ord. 59. OLEACER. Oliveworts. (Lindl. 237; Loud. 48.) 
Sub-ord. 1. OLna. 
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Chionanthus. Fiinge-tree. D.S. 5-10ft. Sp.1; v. 3. 

Olea. Olwe. B.S.W. Sp. 1. 

Phillyrea. E.T.8. 5-306, Sp. 9. 

Ligustrum. Privet. E.D,S. 6-12 ft. Sp. 3; v. 6, 
Sub-ord, 2, FRAXINER. 

Fraxinus. Ash. D.T. 30-100 ft. Sp. 20; y. 24. 

Ornus. Flowering Ash. D.T. 20-40 ft. Sp. 4. 

Fontanesia. SH.S. 8-12 ft. Sp. 1. 

Syringa. Lilac. D.S. 6-14 ft, Sp. 4; v. 8 

Forsythia. D.S. 8-10 ft. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 60. Sonanacem. Wightshades. (Lindl. 288; Loud. 53.) 
Fabiana. B.S.W. 8-10ft. Sp. 1. 

Solanum, Wightshade. SE.Cl. 20-80 ft. Sp. 1. 
Atropa. Deadly Nightshade. D.Cl. 6-8 ft. Sp. 1. 
Grabowskia. D.S. 6-8 ft. Sp. 1. 

Lycium. Box-thorn. D.Cl. 6-30 ft. Sp. 6, 

Ord. 61. AscumEPIaDACEm. Asclepiads. (Lindl. 229; Loud. 51.) 
Periploca. Virginian Silk. D,Cl. Sp. 1. 

Azirancr 27, ECHIALES. (V.K. 48.) 

Ord. 62. JasMInaAcEm. Jasmineworts. (Lindl. 249; Loud. 49.) 
Jasminum. Jasmine. SE.S. 6-12 ft. Sp.7; y. 3. 

Ord. 63. Lamiacem. Labiates. (Lindl, 255; Lond. 55.) 
Lavandula. Lavender. B.S. 2-4 ft. Sp. 1. 
Rosmarinus. Rosemary. B.S, 3-5 ft. Sp. 1. 
Phlomis. E.S. 4-5 ft. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 64. VERBENACER. Verbens. (Lindl. 256; Loud. 56.) 
Vitex. Chaste-tree. D,.S. 6-8ft. Sp. 3; y.1. 

Ord. 65. Myororacem. Myoporads. (Lindl, 257.) 
Myoporum. E.S8.sh. 1-3 ft. Sp. 1. 

ALITANCE 28, BIGNONIALHS, (V.K. 49.) 

Ord. 66. Branontacem. Bignoniads. (Lindl, 262; Loud. 52.) 
Bignonia. Zrunpet-flower. D.S,Cl.W. Sp. 1. 
Tecoma. D.Cl. Sp. 2. 

Catalpa. D.T.h.sh, Sp. 1. 

Ord. 67. ScROPHULARIACER. Figworts. (Lindl. 264; Loud. 54.) 

Maurandia. §.E.Cl.W. Sp. 1. 
Pawlownia. D.T.sh. 20-40 ft. Sp. 1. 
Buddlea. D.S. 8-12 ft. Sp. 1. 

Arirancr 29. CAMPANALES. (V.K. 50.) 

Ord. 68. ASTERACER. Composites. (Lindl. 273; Loud. 42.) 

Aster. Starwort. D.S.sh. 4-5 ft. Sp. 2. 
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Artemisia, Wormwood. D,S. 3-4 ft. Sp. 1. 
ALLIANCE 80. MYRTALES. (V. K. 51.) 

Ord. 69. AtaNeIacum. Alangiads. (Lindl. 275; Loud. 61.) 
Nyssa. Jupelo, D.T. 10-15 ft. Sp. 4. 

Ord. 70. Myrtacnm. Myrtleblooms, (Lindl. 282; Loud. 74.) 
Punica. Pomegranate. D.S.W. Sp. 1; vy. 5. 

Myrtus. Myrtle. E.S.W, Sp. 1; vy. 2. 
ALLIANCE 31. GROSSALES. (V. K. 52.) 

Ord. 71. GrossuLaRtacEm. Currantworts. (Lindl. 287 ; Loud. 32.) 
Ribes. Currant. D.8. 2-10 ft. Sp. 45; v. 37. 

Ord. 72. EscattontacEm. Escalloniads, (Lindl. 288; Loud. 33.) 
-Escallonia. §.H.S, 8-10 ft. Sp. 4; v. 3. 

Itea. D.S. 2-5 ft. Sp. 1. 

Ord. 73. PaitapEnpHacem. Syringas. (Lindl. 289; Loud. 30.) 
Philadelphus. Mock Orange. D.&. 3-10 ft. Sp. 12; v. 4. 
Decumaria. D.S.W. 4-5 ft. Sp. 1. 

Deutzia. D.S. 3-10 ft. Sp. 2; v. 4, 
AtLiance 82.-CINCHONALES. (V.K. 54.) 
Ord. 74. Vacctntacem. Cranberries. (Lindl, 291; Loud. 48.) 
Vaccinium. Bleaberry, Whortleberry. D.B.S8. 1-10 ft. Sp. 
82; v. 10. 
Oxycoccos. Oranberry. S,E.8.Tr, 4-2 ft. Sp. 3. 
Ord. 75. CaPRIFOLIACER. Caprifoils. (Lindl. 294; Loud. 40.) 
Sub-ord, 1. LontcerEm. 
Symphoricarpus. Snowdall-berry. D.8. 3-6 ft. Sp. 43 vy. 1. 
Diervilla. D.S. 3-4 ft. Sp. 1. 
Weigelia. D.S. 4-6 ft. Sp. 1. 
Leycesteria. SH.S.W. 5-7 ft. Sp. 1. 
Caprifolium. Honeysuckle. D.E.Cl, Sp. 12; y. 7. 
Lonicera. Honeysuckle. D.8. Sp. 18. 
Sub-ord, 2. SaMBUCEM. 
Viburnum. Wayfaring-tree, Lawristine. D.E.S. 5-12 ft. 
Sp, 19.5 ¥.. 1. 
Sambucus. Elder. D.T.S. 4-80 ft. Sp. 4; v. 8. 
ALLIANCE 33. UMBELLALES. (V.K. 55.) 
Ord. 76. Aptacem. Unmbellifers. (Lindl. 296.) 
Bupleurum. SE.S. 4-6 ft. Sp. 2. 

Ord. 77. ARAtIACEH. Ivyworts, (Lindl. 297; Loud. 36.) 
Aralia, <Angelica-tree. D.8. 5-12 ft. Sp. 2. 

Hedera. Ivy. E.Cl. Sp. 6; y. 8. 

Ord. 78, Cornace®. Cornels. (Lindl. 298; Loud 37.) 
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Benthamia. 
Cornus. 


Aucuba. 


SE.S.sh. 5-12 ft. Sp. 1. 
Dogwood. D.S.. 5-20ft. Sp. 1; v. 2. 


B.S. 4-10 ft. Sp. 1. 


Ord, 79. HAMAMELIDACEE. Witch Hazels. (Lindl, 299; Loud. 37.) 


Hamamelis. 
Fothergilla. 


Witch Hazel. 
D.S. 3-6ft. Sp.1; v. 2. 


DoT. 15-26 ft. Sp. ls -v. 2. 


ALLIANCE 34, ASARALHS. (V. K. 56.) 


Ord. 80. SantanacEm. Sandalworts. 
SEH. Tr. 
Ord. 81. LorantHacem. Loranths. 
BH. Parasite. 


Osyris. Poet's Cassia. 


Viscum. JMsseltoe. 


(Lindl. 301; Loud. 61.) 
Sp. 1. 
(Lindl, 302; Loud. 39.) 


Ord. 82. ARistoLocHIAcEm. Birthworts. (Lindl. 303 ; Loud. 63.) 


Aristolochia. 


Birthwort. D.C. 


Sp. 2. 


CONSPECTUS OF THE CLASSES, ALLIANCES, AND ORDERS 
OF THE PRECEDING ARRANGEMENT. 


(The Number of Genera, Species, and Varieties are marked after each 
Order.) 


Crass ENDOGENS. 
Alliance 1. Linrtaxzs. 
Ord. 1. Liliaceee. 
Gen. 8; sp. 17; v. 5. 
OCruass DICTYOGENS. 
Alliance 2, DicTyoGENs. 
Ord. 2. Smilaceze. 
Gen. 1; sp. 16. 
Crass GYMNOGHENS. 
Alliance 3. GYMNOGENS. 
Ord. 3. Pinacee. 17; 149; 45. 
Abietee. 
Cupressee@. 
4, Taxacee. 5; 11; 5. 
Gen. 22; sp. 160; v. 50. 
Crass EXOGENS. 


Alliance 4, AMENTALES. 
Ord. 5. Casuarinacee. 1; 1; 0. 


Ord. 6. Betulacee. 2; 23; 21. 
7. Altingiacee. 1; 2; 0. 
8. Salicacee. 2; 100; 30. 
9. Myricaceer. 2; 3; 1 
10. Hleagnacee. 3; 11; 6. 
Gen. 11; sp. 140; v. 76. 


Alliance 5, URTICALES. 

Ord. 11. Moracee. 3; 6; 13. 
12. Platanacee. 1; 4; 13. 
Gen. 4; sp. 10; v. 26. 

Alliance 6. HUPHORBIALES. 

Ord, 13. Huphorbiacee. 1; 2; 8. 

14, Empetracee. 1; 2; 8. 
Gen. 2; sp. 4; v. 16. 
Alliance 7. QUERNALES. 

Ord. 15. Corylacee. 6; 49; 70. 
16. Juglandacee. 3; 13; 26. 
Gen. 9; sp.-62; v. 76. 
Alliance 8. GARRYALES. 


CONSPECTUS. 


Ord. 17. Garryacee. 1; 2:0, 
Gen. 1; sp. 2. 
Alliance 9. MENISPERMALES. 
Ord 18. Menispermacese, 
Gen. 2; sp. 3. 


Alliance 10. Vroparns. 


Ord. 19. Flacourtiacee. 1; 1; 0. 


20. Tamaricaceee. 
Gen. 2; Sp. 3. 
Alliance 11. Crisranzs. 
Ord. 21. Cistacee. 2; 20; 20. 
22. Brassicacee. 1; 1; 0. 
Gen. 3; sp. 21; v. 20. 
Alliance 12. Matvanzs. 
Ord, 23. Malyacer. 2; 2; 13. 
| 24. Tilacee. 2; 4; 11. 
| Gen. 4; sp. 6; v. 24. 
Allianee 18. SAPINDALES. 
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Ord. 25. Polygalacee. 1; 1; 0. 
26. Staphyleacee. 1; 2; 0. 
27. Sapindacew.. 3; 15; 7. 


28. Aceracee. 2; 21; 19. 
Gen. 7; sp. 39; v. 26. 


Alliance 14. GUTTIFERALES. 


Ord. 29. Ternstroemiaces. 3; 4; 0. 


30. Hypericaceee. 1; 9; 2. 
Gen. 4; sp. 13; vy. 2. 


Alliance 15. RANALES. 


Ord. 31. Magnoliacese. 2; 11; 11. 


32. Anonacee. 1; 1; 0. 


33. Ranunculacee. 4; 21; 24. 


Gen. 7; sp. 33; v. 39. 


Alliance 16. BERBERALES. 


Ord. 34 Berberidaces. 2; 26; 11. 


35. Vitacee. 2; 6; 3. 


36, Pittosporacee. 3; 3; 0. 


Gen. 7; sp. 85; v. 14. 
Alliance 17. HRICALES. 
Ord. 37. Ericaceee. 
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Hricee, 11; 69; 46. 
Rhododendres. 6; 61; 
120. 


Gen.. 17; sp. 180; v. 166. 


Alliance 18. RuTALES. 

Ord. 88. Anacardiacese. 3; 14; 15 
39. Xanthoxylacee. 3; 4; 2 
40. Ochnacee. 1; 1; 0. 
Gen. 7; sp. 19; v. 17. 


Alliance 19. Sinenazzs. 
Ord. 41. Polygonaces. 
Gen. 3; sp. 6. 


Alhance 20, CHENOPODALES. 
Ord. 42. Chenopodiacee. 
Gen. 3; sp. 5. 


Alliance 21. DAPHNALES. 
Ord; 43. Thymelacee. 3; 16; 6. 
44, Lauracee. 1; 1; 6. 
Gen. 4; sp. 17; v. 12. 
Alliance 22. RosanEs. 

Ord. 45. Calycanthacee. 2; 12; 

12. 
46. Fabacere. 25; 130; 69. 


47. Drupacee. 5; 52; 52. 
48. Pomacese. 8; 97; 98. 
49. Rosacee. 7; 108; 54. 


Gen. 47; sp. 399; vy. 285. 


Alliance 238. SAXIFRAGALES. 
Ord. 50. Hydrangeacez. 
Gen, 15 sp. 63 v. 1. 


Alliance 24. RHAMNALES. 
Ord. 51. Ulmacese, 3; 38; 44. 
52. Rhamnaces. 6; 27; 6. 
58. Celastracee. 4; 10; 0. 
54. Sapotacee. 2; 6; 0. 
55. Styracacer. 2; 7; 0. 
Gen. 17; sp. 83; y. 50. 
Alliance 25, GENTIANALES. 
Ord. 56. Ebenacee. 1; 4; 2. 
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Ord. 57. Aquifoliacese. 4; 20; 80. | Ord. 70. Myrtacese. 23 23%. 


58. Apocynaces. 1; 1; 6. Gen. 3; sp. 6; v. 7. 
Gen, 6; sp. 25; v. 38. Alliance 31. GRossazEs. 
Alliance 26. SOLANALES. Ord. 71. Grossulariacee. 1; 45; 
Ord. 59. Oleacez. 37. 
Oless, 4; 14; 9. 72. Escalloniacess. 2; 5; 8. 
Fraxiness. 5; 80; 32. 73. Philadelphacee. 3; 15; 
60, Solanaceee. 5; 10; 0. _ 16: 
61. Asclepiadaces. 1; 1; 0. Gen. 6; sp. 65; v. 41. 
Gen, 15> 8p. B55 v. 4. Alliance 82. CINCHONALES. 
Alliance 27. ECHIALES. Ord. 74. Vacciniacere. 2; 35; 10. 
Ord. 62. Jasminaces. 1; 7; 3. 75. Oaprifoliaces. 8; 60; 27. 
68. Lamiacesr. 3; 3; 0. Loniceree. 
64. Verbenacee. 1; 3; 1. Sambucee. 
65. Myoporacee. 1; 1; 0. Gen. 10; sp. 95; v. 37. 
Gen. 6; sp. 14; v. 4. Alliance 33. UMBELLALES. 
Alliance 28. BiGNONIALES. Ord. 76. Apiaces. 1; 2; 0. 
Ord. 66. Bignoniacere. 3; 4; 0. 44. Avaliacee. 2; 838. 
67. Scrophulariacee. 3; 3; 0. 78. Commacer. 3; 3; 2. 
Gen. 3; sp. 7. 79, Hamamelidacer. 2; 2; 4. 
Alliance 29. CAMPANATES. Gen. 8; sp. 15; v. 14. 
Ord. 68. Asteracee. 2; 3; 0. Alliance 34. ASARATES. 
Composite Ord. 80, Santalaces. 1; 1; 0. 
Gen. 25 sp. 3. 81. Loranthacer. 1; 1; 0. 
Alliance 30, MyrratEs. 82. Aristolochiaces. 1; 2; 0. 
Ord. 69. Alangiacesee. 1; 4; 0. Gen, 3; sp. 4. 


A careful inspection of the preceding Synopsis will 
suggest most of the scientific prmeiples on which the 
arrangement of an arboretum must proceed. It will 
be understood that the individual species of plants unite 
to form genera, the lowest but most perfect combinations 
of vegetables that exist in nature. It will also be per- 
ceived that cognate genera coalesce into orders, which 
are the next important aggregations; and these orders, 
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by a highly refined analysis and synthesis of characters, 
are made to comprise alliances and classes. These suc- 
cessive combinations, then, give rise to what we may 
call generic, ordinal, allied, and classific groupings; 


+ the last however we mention chiefly for the sake of 


completeness, because, though carefully preserved, it will 
be almost imvisible, except in one or two cases, on ac- 
count of the multitude of subordinate members which 


it imeludes. Every one will admit the propriety of 


planting each genus by itself, and this accordingly is the 
first step i the arrangement. But the genera, as spread. 
out on the ground, may be combined into orders; and 
these orders, again, may be made to occupy such posi- 
tions that the allied races, or “ alliances,” may be mar- 
shalled together im space, and may be exhibited to the 
eye in living presence as well as presented to the under- 
standing in theory. It is to the proper collocation of 
the orders and alliances that attention must be chiefly 
directed in the scientific treatment of the arboretum. 

A consideration of the Synopsis will bring out other 
important results. By tracing the numbering of the 
orders and alliances, as quoted from ‘The Vegetable 
Kingdom’ of Dr. Lindley, the reader will observe that 
many of the orders, alliances, and even classes, which 
exist in a complete system of plants, are excluded from 
our list by the conditions imposed by our cold climate 
and the arborescent growth of the subjects employed. 
The orders that remain are often found in a sadly muti- 
lated state. In the Fabacee, for example,—the old 
“nea tribe,” or the Papilionaceous order, as it was wont 
to be called,—the genera, as estimated in ‘The Vegetable 
Kingdom,’ amount to 467, while we have been able to 
assign only twenty-five as available to our present pur- 
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pose. It is hardly needful to point out the immense dis- 
ruption of affinities these chasms must cause, both in 
the alliances and in the internal structure of the orders. 
Hence the arrangements of an arboretum can be at best 
only fragmentary ; but that is no reason for neglecting 
or disregarding the materials for combination which are 
within our reach. ‘The fragments that remain to us are 
capable of assuming a highly scientific form, and so may 
be invested with attractive interest. 

Now, in planting the trees and shrubs of an arbore- 
tum we might begin at one end of the classification, it 
matters not at which, and taking the first genus that came 
to hand, we might put down its species in a straight or 
curved line, or double line, and we might proceed to the 
other genera successively, till we had gone through the 
whole series, as we would wind off a thread from a reel. 
The lines might be drawn along a border within the 
four sides of an enclosure, or might occupy narrow 
parallel borders, separated by walks, or might assume the 
form of a spiral, running from the exterior of the space 
to its centre, or reversely. This is what we have already 
ealled the linear arrangement; but though it has been 
adopted in some nurseries for the sake of mercantile 
convenience, it is highly objectionable in various points 
of view. Not to speak at present of the sacrifice of 
beauty thus made, it is evident that this collocation pre- 
serves only the affinities which a genus or order bears 
to that immediately preceding, and to the other imme- 
diately succeeding ; and these undoubtedly do not include 
the whole of its relations. As already noticed, Dr. 
Lindley, in his ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ appends to each 
of his orders an instructive exhibition of its position ; 
that is, he puts the order im question in the centre, and 
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right and left of it the two orders in main affinity, while 
two in weaker affinity are placed over and under it at 
right angles. We haye thus a star, composed of a nucleus 
and four rays, and it is probable that it would be easy, 
im some cases, to multiply the rays considerably, Some- 
thing of this kind ought to be adopted on the ground ; 
but it is not difficult to perceive that the stellar arrange- 
ment, if attempted to be strictly carried out in practice, 
would lead to great complication of figure, and, from the 
interlacing of affinities, might produce inextricable con- 
fusion. The orders, then, must be formed into mimor 
groups or masses of varying form and size, according 
to their extent,—some genera will require a considerable 
group for themselves,—and these subordinate members 
must be combined and co-ordinated in conformity with 
the principles of the alliance of which they form parts. 
Only the main relations can be taken into account; and 
the combination should approach that of a map, accord- 
ing to the old illustration, suggested, we believe, by 
Limneeus himself. Let the reader take a coloured map of 
England, and select one of the midland counties—such 
as Leicestershire,—he will find six other counties conter- 
minous with it, and bounding it by frontier lines of 
varying form and length. Nothing can afford a better 
image of an order or alliance of orders, in the Natural 
System, as represented on the ground. Of course, when 
planted, the boundaries of the respective genera or orders 
must not be in actual contact. They should be sepa- 
rated, not by a dotted line as in maps, not by a narrow 
grass verge as in some gardens, but by lawns of a suffi- 
cient breadth to allow the distinctive characters of the 
groups to be perceptible. The distance or proximity of 
the groups—in other words, the breadths of the lawns— 
M3 
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are to be regulated according to the closer or more re- 
mote characters of the prevailing affinities. 

It is only in the botanic garden, im the public park, or 
in private grounds where botanical characters are in high 
consideration, that an arboretum, in its full extent, can 
be arranged on strictly scientific principles. Even in 
these the system can be carried out with rigid preci- 
sion only at the expense of some baldness, and with no 
small allowance of the dotting nuisance. For the sake of 
public instruction, or for other purposes, a very complete 
collection may be desirable—the larger the better, we 
would say; but as no eye can possibly command 2500 
trees and shrubs at once, we should be disposed to recom- 
mend the free use of those tall and conspicuous genera 
and species which are naturally fitted to harmonize the 
more discordant elements of the scenery. It must be 
remembered that in every collection of trees there are 
a variety of considerations which must be taken into 
account, particularly in connection with private resi- 
dences. There is the interest arising from the rarity 
of the species and the completeness of the assemblage— 
qualities that will have preponderating weight where 
botanical partialities are strong. There is the satisfac- 
tion derived from contemplating the beauty and magni- 
tude of particular specimens of trees; and that will be 
chiefly affected by the lovers of aebomedluare in itself. 
And the student of the picturesque will be attracted by 
the peculiar physiognomy of uncommon plants and by 
the scenic effect of the whole. Some of these features 
of an arboretum, as separable from its strictly scientific 
character, we shall endeavour to review in the following 
section. 
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Sect. [].—Drcorative TREATMENT OF AN ARBORETUM. 


In this part of our subject we return to the principal 
object of our little work, viz., the adornment of country 
residences. It is to be presumed that there are few who 
are-willing to contemplate a living collection of trees 
and shrubs without experiencing the pleasurable emo- 
tions which their elegance of form and beauty of tint 
are fitted to inspire. In such as would dispense with 
these enjoyments, the scientific instinct must be very 
strong indeed. We trust that the vast majority of our 
readers would rejoice to find a new source of pleasure in 
an ornamental assemblage of plants. We come then to 
consider how, in the construction of an arboretum, the 
botanic interest may be modified and its scientific rigour 
softened, while its exactness may not be seriously im- 
paired. 

Jn the arrangement of the arboretum there are certain 
orders and alliances which include the trees of largest 
growth; these claim special attention for the selection 
of their position, as they not only require a liberal al- 
lowance of space, but also become the principal objects 
on account of their breadth and altitude. They are 
mostly to be found in Alhances 3, 4, 7, 12, 18, 22, 24, 
26. In distributmmg them on the ground, their groups, of 
whatever rank they may be—2.e. whether generic, ordinal, 
or alied—should be so managed, as not only to be in 
requisite union with the cognate families of humbler 
growth, but also to become the leading and most con- 
spicuous features of the scene. Where this expedient 
is properly employed it will add much variety to the 
whole, and will produce a greatly superior effect to that 
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attained by a mere botanical succession, or by the imter- 
mingling of many genera im the same group, or where 
the place assigned to each plant is determined by its 
stature, and not by its generic character. ‘Though we 
disapprove of the intermingling of genera with each 
other, we hold that many of them may be put in juxta- 
position. There are even certain alliances in which the 
numbers of genera and species are so limited that they 
may very properly form combined groups, as in the 
following associated pairs: 8-9, 10-11, 19-20, 27-28, 
29-30. 

Between the different groups of trees and shrubs 
lawns of varying breadth should be interposed; the 
broader lawns being partly occupied with clumps of low- 
growing trees and shrubs, and the narrower glades being 
left entirely open. The distance at which the trees and 
shrubs should be planted m their respective groups 
must depend on the magnitude which the individual 
species acquire in this country. While there should be 
space for a pretty full development of each, they should, 
generally speaking, not be placed at such distances apart 
as to prevent various members of the group from coming 
into contact with each other, when they have attained a 
considerable size, At the same time the finer and more 
graceful forms should be so stationed as to appear to the 
greatest advantage; and to those that are less important 
may be assigned inferior places. The margins of the 
large groups may be feathered by smaller ones, or by 
single trees and shrubs; but this must be done so irre- 
gularly, and with such a leaning forward in the major 
mass, or with such other relation between it and the 
single trees, as to obviate the effect of dotting, which, as 
the besetting sin of arboretums, ought to be carefully 
guarded against. 
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On ground with a flat surface, and soil of a uniform 
quality, a combined botanical and pictorial grouping of 
the whole collection will be the principal object of study. 
Certain shrubs will require special soils, such as peat and 
sand, and these should be formed for them. Where 
there is a considerable diversity of surfaces and soils, 
attention ought to be directed not only to the groupmg 
on the principles already indicated, but also to the effect 
of the proposed distribution im relation to the surface 
which is to be covered, and to the soils on which the 
plants are to grow. We must consider what group will 
appear to most advantage on a given hill, or knoll, or 
slope, or hollow, and whether also the soils of these may 
not be more suitable for one order or family than for 
another. <A fine hollow with moist soil might seem, at 
first sight, to promise a propitious site for willows, alders, 
and poplars, and yet on examination it may be found that 
such locality may be better adapted, both im reference to: 
beauty and luxuriance of growth, for the hardier sorts of 
what are usually called American shrubs. On the other 
hand it may be ascertained, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, that the low damp space referred to would prove 
injurious to the more tender pines, cistus, magnolias, 
and arbutus. The diversities of climate arising from 
differences in exposure and evaporation, even within the 
limited space of a dozen acres, is often very considerable. 
We are aware that to attend properly to these and si- 
milar considerations is no easy matter, but they do not 
on that account lose their importance; and they should, 
if possible, receive the attention which is due to them. 

In an arboretum arranged on strictly botanical prin- 
ciples, there is an invariable deficiency of the effect pro- 
duced by evergreen trees, as these valuable means of 
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decoration are mostly confined to Orders 3 and 4, viz., 
Comifere and Taxacee, and in the method proposed they 
are all placed in one locality. To counteract or contrast 
with the bare and impoverished aspect during winter of the 
deciduous tribes which pervade the arboretum, we would 
recommend the severance of these evergreen orders into 
generic, or even sub-generic, groups, which, if properly 
distributed and connected, would tend to relieve the 
effect adverted to, without their losing to any conside- 
rable extent their rightful position m their own orders. 
But even if their ordinal continuity were to suffer in- 
terruption, it were better that it should be so, than that 
they should all be confined to one place. We also re- 
commend the employment of the ordimary evergreen 
shrubs as promiscuous underwood in many of the tall 
deciduous groups; this will not materially effect their 
scientific character, while it imparts to the whole group- 
ing a more clothed character, and improves the general 
effect of the ornamental scenery. 

Hitherto we have been advertmg to an arboretum 
formally constructed as such, and of considerable extent ; 
we may now view it as an appendage to the park and 
pleasure-grounds of a country residence. In such a case 
its site should be chiefly in the pleasure-grounds, where 
it can be mingled with, or made to form a part of, the 
dressed grounds. Such a position is generally advan- 
tageous, as the walks and keepmg of the environs aftord 
great facilities for the culture and the display of trees and 
shrubs. We would however by no means recommend 
the occupation of the whole grounds with a botanical 
arboretum. A place of this description would present 
numerous groups of a scientific character; but the in- 
cessant variation of the forms and foliage of the trees 
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and shrubs would certainly diminish greatly, if it did not 
altogether destroy, the harmonious repose produced by 
considerable masses of the same kind of tree. Groups 
composed of single specimens of the different species of 
oaks (Quercus), elms (Ulmus), planes (Acer), ete., would 
be utterly deficient in that graceful and impressive dig- 
nity which is exhibited by large groups and masses of 
the English oak and other common species of the above 
mentioned genera. We do not deny that there are other 
species of these genera but little known, which would be 
as effective were they treated m the same way; but we 
mean that in ornamental planting there must be some 
breadth of the same boughs and foliage before any 
pleasure can be conveyed to the mind apart from the 
interest created by variety. 

In making part of the pleasure-grounds the basis of 
the arboretum, we would form the large groups or 
masses of a magnitude proportioned to the extent of the 
place, and we would plant them with the finest trees, 
whether old or new, to constitute the leading features of 
the scene. Taking these as the groundwork, we would 
relieve or set them off by single trees of the species be- 
longing to the same genera, throwing groups of a similar 
composition into the adjacent places of the park; or, 
using the same groundwork as before, we would intro- 
duce generic, ordinal, or allied groups of selected species 
into such positions as would contribute to the variety 
and beauty of the whole. We strongly recommend the 
selection of materials to proprietors forming arboretums 
in the vicinity of private residences. There are some 
hundreds of trees and shrubs which may safely be left 
to the botanic garden and public park. Probably there 
are few genera which deserve to be taken in the whole. 
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On the other hand there are many fine trees and shrubs 
but little planted, which, with judicious treatment, might 
tend to remove the reproach of “the shrubbery’s. in- 
sipid scenes.” Much remains to be done in this way ; 
and it is not to be doubted, that a moderate-sized but 
well-selected arboretum is the most effectual means of 
doing it. It may be added, that, though the pleasure- 
ground affords the most desirable site for the arboretum, 
there are many parks in which it may be planted in the 
woods, especially where*there are walks, or where they 
can easily be formed. On the outskirts of the woods, or 
along the sides of open rides penetrating into their in- 
terior, a pretty full arboretum might be formed, com- 
posed of trees and of the stronger and less ornamental 
shrubs, reserving the more showy or less hardy species 
of both for the decoration of the dressed grounds. An 
arboretum in the woods might exhibit more of the linear 
arrangement than-is admissible in any other situation ; 
and the irritative variety, which is felt to be so offensive 
- in the pleasure-ground, would be softened if not wholly 
sunk in the ponderous masses of the surrounding trees. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PINETUM. 


Remarks on Special Collections of Trees.—The Pinetum.—Mate- 
rials and Arrangement.—Enumeration of Species, with Ob- 
servations on the Groups.—Effects of Climate.—Soil._—Harly 
Cultivation of the Plants.—Planting of the Pinetum.— Pruning 
of the Trees.—Decorative Treatment of the Pinetum. 


Many persons, whose limited domains do not permit, or 
whose scientific zeal does not incite them to plant an 
Arboretum, may yet be induced to form extensive col- 
lections of a few particular genera. A botanist, for 
example, may begin by cultivating a few willows in 
order to study their characters at his leisure, and he 
may add to his stock till it swells out to a magnitude 
approaching that magnificent Salicetum existing at Wo- 
burn Abbey. So a lover of wild roses may extend his 
attention and predilection to the whole of the species 
and numerous varieties of that beautiful family; and 
such has been the origin of many fine Rosaries. We 
should like to see this method of special culture more 
frequently exemplified. We have observed a long walk 
in a pleasure-ground, skirted by a row of oaks, exhibiting 
many diversified seminal varieties, if not distinct species, 
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and the thought occurred that it would be a fine thing 
to have a broad ride bordered with oaks in the sunny 
expanse of a wide park or in the open glades of a shel- 
tered forest. We are assured that a quercetum, an 
aceretum, and various other analogous collections, might 
be formed, possessing great value in themselves, and 
imparting a decided character to a place which, from its 
limited extent or other circumstances, might be natu- 
rally uninteresting. 

The Pinetum is unquestionably the most important of 
all the special collections of trees, whether as a member 
of a general arboretum or as planted by itself; and 
accordingly it is deservedly receiving mcreasing atten- 
tion throughout the country, From the low banks of 
the Thames to the subalpine slopes of the Grampians, 
it is year after year more frequently planted. This very 
interesting collection of trees is composed of the natural 
families of pine, cypress, yew, and other kindred races, 
or what, in popular, though not very accurate language, 
are called Conifers. At present there are in cultivation 
about twenty hardy genera,‘and nearly 280 distinct 
species and varieties, which, with the exception of about 
fifteen, are evergreen. From a fourth to a third of the 
whole may be considered sub-hardy in many localities. 
A number of them are shrubs; but the most are tall 
trees, even in this country, and in their native habitats 
some attain a prodigious altitude. Deducting the low 
and bushy sorts, there still remain a sufficient number, 
when one of a species or variety in the extensive genera, 
and one or two in the smaller are employed, especially 
if well arranged in generic and subdivisional order, to . 
furnish an evergreen arboretum of several acres, room 
being allowed for the full development of the trees. 
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In order to render our observations intelligible, as 
well as to have an opportunity of conveying useful in- 
formation, we deem it needful to give an enumeration 
of the species which have been ascertained, or may be 
expected, to live and thrive in our climate. We adopt 
the scientific arrangement and nomenclature of End- 
licher, as best suited to our present purpose*, To the 
seyeral groups and subdivisions we shall append brief 
remarks on their respective characters, or on other 
matters connected with them worthy of notice. At the 
end of the chapter we shall offer some general observa- 
tions on the influence of soil and climate in relation to 
these trees, and on the pictorial arrangement of the 
Pinetum asa whole. The reader is requested to remem- 
ber that when no indication is given the species is known 
to be hardy ;—that 4? denotes that this character is 
doubtful—s h: means sub-hardy—and that the figures at- 
tached to the right of the specific names mark the average 
or probable height m feet. An asterisk is prefixed to 
a few species not yet introduced into this country. 

* Tt will be observed that the arrangement of Endlicher, taken 
from his ‘Synopsis Coniferarum,’ and corresponding to the class 
and alliance Gymnogens of Lindley, differs in the order of se- 
quence from that given from ‘The Vegetable Kingdom,’ in our 
Synopsis of Orders in the chapter on The Arboretum. We do 
not profess to adjudicate on their respective scientific merits. 
Perhaps the latter is better adapted to express the external rela- 
tions of the Order in a general system. In a detached Pinetum 
we should prefer Hndlicher’s subdivisions. The reader may 
adopt either as it suits his convenience. 

Much valuable and interesting information, regarding pines 
and the kindred genera, may be found in Messrs. Lawson and 
Son’s ‘List of Plants of the Fir Tribe,’ and in Messrs. Knight 


and Perry’s ‘Synopsis of the Coniferous Plants grown in Great 
Britain,’ 
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Synopsis oF THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PINETUM. 


ORDERS. SUBORDERS. GENERA. GROUPS. 
Caryocedrus. 
(JUNIPERIN® ...... Juniperus ...... i Oxycedrus. 
Sabina. 
Callitris. 
ACTINOSTROBEE { Tabetens 
Biota. 
CUPRESSINE® nooropsrpem ... ) aula. 
Thuiopsis. 
Fitzroya. 
CUPRESSINER ¢ Cupressus. 
WERAD? chy aria cee ( Chameecyparis. 
Taxodium. 
(TAXODINEE ...... , Glyptostrobus. 
Cryptomeria. 
( Tsuga 
Abies 
Picea 
Larix. 
Cedrus. 
ABIETINEH VERS Pinus ............ 2 Cembra. 
Strobus 
Pseudo-Strobus. 
ABIETINEZL .... Teeda. 
Pinaster. 
LPinea. 
ARAUCARIES...... Araucaria. 
Cunninghamia. 
CUNNINGHAMIE® { Sequel: 
Podocarpus. 
PODOCARPEAG  ....ccceceeeseeee 4 | Mioeashays 
Saxe-Gothea. 
Salisburia. 
WAIN Agee ee eee Coypaletas 
Torreya. 


Taxus. 


OIA As ww 
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OrpEr I. CUPRESSINEA. 
Suporper I. JUNIPERINA. 


Gen. 1. JUNIPERUS. 


JUNIPERUS.—Group 1. Ceryocedrus. 
1. J. drupacea, bush. 


JUNIPERUS.—Group 2. Oxycedrus. 


J. macrocarpa, 10-12 ft. 9. J. communis, 4—20 ft. 

J. Oxycedrus, 10-12 ft. 10. J. vulgaris, bush. 

J. rufescens, bush. i de Hispanica, 10-15 ft, 
J. brevifolia, 12. J. —— Caucasica, bush. 

J. hemispherica, 1-3 ft. 13. J. arborescens, 10-18 ft. 
J. nana, 38-5 ft. *14, J. rigida. 

J. alpina. *15. J. taxifolia. 


In this group, none of the sorts reach the habit of trees. ‘The foliage 
of 2,7, 13, is of a light green, with a glaucous hue; 10 and 11 are of a 
deep green. Those of an erect form, 2, 3, 11, 12, 18, group well with 
spreading shrubs, 12 has fine drooping branchlets; the others are suit- 
able for rockworks or for covering bare sandy knolls. 


16. 
17. 
18, 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


45. 


Atl. 


HHS 


. Gossinthanea, h ? 


JUNIPERUS.—Group 3. Sabina. 


. procera, tree. 


. prostrata. ol. 
recurva, shrub. 32. 
squamata, 3-6 ft. 33. 
Davurica, tree. 34. 
Chinensis, 20-30 ft. 35. 

. Pseudo-Sabina, bush. 36. 
Sabina, 3-4 ft. 37. 

humilis, 38. 
variegata. 39. 

. sabinoides, bush. 40. 

. oophora, s h, bush. Al. 
foetidissima, tree. 42: 

. excelsa, tree. A3. 

nana. 4A, 


Hyun 4 


. occidentalis, 2? 15-30 ft. 


Virginiana, 20-30 ft. 
australis. 
variegata, 
glauca, h ? 
argentea. 
pendula. _ 
Mexicana, h ? tree. 
flaccida, 2? tree. 
Bermudiana, h ? tree. 


. tetragona, h? shrub. 


Pheenicea sclerocarpa. 
—— malacocarpa. 


. spheerica, tree, 


Position Doubtful. 


46. J. Japonica. 


Doubtful Species. 
. gracilis. 48. J. cernua. 
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49. J. dimorpha. 53, J. racemosa. 
50. J. aquatica. 54, J. prostrata. 
51. J. glauca. 55. J. religiosa. 
52. J. Cedro. 


The size and forms of the species in this group are very varied: 27, 
28, and 31 are pyramidal; 20 and 26 are oblongated, as is also 32 when 
young; 17 and 87 are fine shrubs with erect branches and pendulous 
branchlets; 26 and 44 are erect, with loose spreading branches; 42 is 
pyramidal, with slender weeping branches; 16, 23, 24 are prostrate 
shrubs. The foliage of 21, 36, 39 is of a light silvery green; 28,34, of 
a glaucous green; 22 and 32, of a sombre green, and the latter with a 
glaucous tint; 18, 25, 27, 32, 41 are of adark green colour. J. procera 
(30) is a large useful timber tree in Abyssinia. 


SusoRDER Il. AOTINOSTROBEA. 


Gen. 1. CALLITRIS. 
1. C. quadrivalyis, 2? tree. 
Gen. 2. LIBOCEDRUS. 
1, L. Doniana, 4? 30-70 ft. 3. L. Chilensis. 
2. L. tetragona. 

Callitris is a large tree from Mount Atlas, with horizontal branches, 
and shining green leaves. Libocedrus 2 and 3 are from the Andes of 
Southern Chili and Patagonia, where, it is said, they rival Araucaria 
imbricata, and are both very fine trees; 3 has a pyramidal head resem- 
bling the upright Cypress, with drooping branchlets and vivid green 
foliage. 


Susorper III. THULOPSIDEZ. 


Gen. 1, BIOTA. 
L., B. orientalis, 10-15 ft. 6. B. orientalis pyramidalis. 
2. B. expansa. 7. B. Tartarica, tree. 
3. B. glauca. 8. B. stricta, tree. 
4, B.- Nepalensis. 9. B. pendula, bush. 
5. B. Sieboldii. 


The species of Biota, or Chinese Arbor-vite, form handsome erect 
shrubs, of a compact habit and of rather slow growth. B. pendula (9) 
is an elegant bush or small tree, with slender branches and thread-like 
drooping branchlets. The foliage of 1 is bright green when young, ac- 
quiring at length a dark sombre colour; 3 has a light glaucous hue, and 
9 a light green. 
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Gen, 2. THUIA. 
1. T, occidentalis, 20-30 ft. 3. T. gigantea, 2 ? 60-70 ft. 
2. T. plicata, tree. 

These species, popularly called Arbor-vite, are of more rapid growth 
than those of the previous genus; 1 is of an elongated pyramidal form 
‘when young, becoming afterwards more spreading and irregular, and is 
of a light tawny green; 3 is a handsome tree, with spreading branches. 


Gen. 3. THUIOPSIS. 
1. T. dolobrata, h ? 2. T. flagelliformis, h ? 
These are handsome trees, resembling the Arbor-vite, but of doubtful 
hardiness. 
Gen. 4, FITZROYA. 
1. F. Patagonica, 100 ft. 


A beautiful evergreen tree recently introduced from Patagonia, with 
drooping branches and shining green leaves: it resembles Libocedrus 
tetragona when old. 


SuporpDeRn IV. CUPRESSINEA VERA. 
Gen, 1. CUPRESSUS. 


C. horizontalis, 30-40 ft. 7. C. thurifera, tree. 
C. sempervirens, 30-40 ft. 8. C. funebris, 60 ft. 
C. torulosa, 60-100 ft. 9, C. Uhdeana, tree. 
Cc. elegans. 10. C. Goveniana, 10 ft. 
C. viridis. 11, C. macrocarpa, 60 ft. 
C. glauca, 4? 10-80 ft, 12. C. Lindleyi, tree. 


Do oo NO 


This is a beautiful genus, of which most of the species have an erect 
habit, with horizontal branches; 2 has upright branches, and is the 
well-known ornament of cemeteries on the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
6 is the cedar of Goa, a spreading tree with pendulous branches; 8 has 
been already described, p. 97; 11 has tabulated branches, like the Cedar 
of Lebanon. The foliage of land 2 is of a sombre, 3, 6, 8 of a glaucous, 
and 10 and 11 of a vivid green. C. macrocarpa is a good timber-tree, and 
thrives well in poor soils and exposed positions in England. 


Gen. 2. CHAMAICYPARIS. 


1. C. spheroidea, tree. 6. C. ericoides, h? bush. 
2. C. atrovirens, 7. C. Nutkaensis, tree. 
3. C. —— glauca. 8. C. thurifera, tree. 

4. C, foliis variegatis. *9. C. obtusa, 60-80 ft. 
5. C. squarrosa, 2? bush. *10. C. pisifera, tree. 
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Some plants of 1, the white cedar, have a compact, and others a 
spreading habit; 3 has gracefully curved branches, with numerous 
spreading branchlets. C. thurifera is a spreading tree. The foliage of 2 
is of a deep green; and that of 3 and 5 of a glaucous green. 


SUBORDER V. TAXODINE ZA. 


Gen. 1. TAXODIUM. 


1. T. distichum, 50-100 ft. 3. T. microphyllum, / ? 
2. T. adscendens, h? tree. 4, T, Hugelii, h? tree. 


This is a deciduous family, with beautiful light green foliage. TZ. dis- 
tichwm, the well-known deciduous Cypress, is of a slender pyramidal 
form, growing to a large size in England, as at Sion House; but which, 
though hardy in most places in Scotland, scarcely ever grows above 12 or 
15 feet high. The other species are not more robust. 


Gen. 2. GLYPTOSTROBUS. 
1. G. heterophyllus, small tree. 2. G. pendula, 2? bush. 
This is a new genus established by Endlicher. The species are shrubs 
or low trees, not yet much known. 
Gen, 3. CRYPTOMERIA. 
1. C. Japonica, h? 60-100 ft. 2. C. nana, h? bush. 


The first species becomes a large treein China; but it is still doubtful 
whether it will be more than a bush in this country. It succeeds best 
in a mild moist climate. 


Orpzr II. ABIETINEA. 
SuporDER 1. ABIHTINEA VARA. 


Gen. 1. PINUS. 
Pinvs.—Group 1. Tsuga. 
(Cones drooping. Leaves solitary and flat.) 
*1. P. Tsuga, 25-30 ft. 4. P. Douglasii, 150-200 ft. . 
2. P. Brunoniana, 2? 70-80 ft. ay, Loe taxifolia, 
3. P. Canadensis, 20-50 ft. 

Species 1 has not yet been introduced; 2and 3 are broad bushy trees, 
the latter, from its slow growth, is well adapted for the shrubbery ; 4 is 
of a pyramidal form, of prodigious size, and of unusually rapid growth, 
The foliage of 2 is glaucous, of 3 a dark, and of 4 a vivid green. 
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Pinus.—Group 2. Abies, Hndl.; Picea, Loud. ;—Silver Firs. 
(Cones axillary and upright. Leaves solitary, flat, silyery beneath.) 


6. P. bracteata, 120 ft. *19, P, firma, tree. 

7. P. nobilis, large tree. *20. P. homolepis, 20-80 ft. 

8. P. Fraseri, 10-20 ft. *21. P. bifida. 

Ore nana. *22. P. concolor. 
10. P. religiosa, sh, 23. P. balsamea, 40-50 ft. 
11. P. Nordmanniana, 80 ft. 24, P, amabilis, 150-200 ft. 
12. P. Abies du Rot, 50-100 ft, 25. P. grandis, 170-200 ft. 

Picea, Linn. Silver fir. 26. P. lasiocarpa. 

13. P. pendula. 27. P. Pindrow, 80-100 ft. 
14, P. tortuosa, 28. P. Webbiana #? 80-100 ft. 
15. P. pyramidalis. 29. P. Pichta, 60-70 ft. 
ho suky foliis variegatis. 30. P. Pinsapo, 60-70 ft. 
milf. 2: leioclada. *31. P. Mertensiana. 


18. P. Cephalonica, 60 ft. 


This is perhaps the most remarkable section in the family of Pines, in 
respect to both the size and beauty of the trees. Their forms are gene- 
rally pyramidal, or of the spiry cone. P. Adzes, or Silver Fir, is a trun- 
cated pyramid, and we believe that many of the others will approach 
that form when they have grown long enough among us to attain to 
ther maturity. P. Pindrow and Webbiana, from the Himalayas, 
assume a columnar shape, P. Cephalonica, if not a broad-headed tree, 
has such long horizontal branches as to produce a yery broad cone: the 
same remark applies to P. Pimsapo. The form and disposition of the 
branches impart the characteristic features of this group. In 7 and 29 
they are flat and tabulated; in 18 and 30 they are rigid, horizontal, and 
verticillate, giving a very symmetrical habit to the trees; in 27 and 29 
they are close, spreading in whorls, with drooping branchlets. The 
folage in 7, 18, and 30 is closely set; in 7, 8, 12, 18, 14, 15, 23, and 27 
it is of a dark green; in 29 of a vivid green; in 18 and 30 of a lighter 
vivid. green; in 11 of a light pale green; and in 25 of a silvery green. 
The branchlets of some sorts, such as nobilis, Cephalonica, and, Webbi- 
ana, are liable to be injured by spring frosts when the trees are young ; 
but if planted in shady places or in late situations they seldom receive 
injury. The timber of the silver firs is generally of inferior quality. P. 
Cephalonica produces hard and durable timber. Though many of this 
group will thrive tolerably on poor ground, they attain much greater 
perfection in souls of good quality. P. Webbiana thrives in poor clay soils. 


N 
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Pinus.—Group 8. Picea, Endl. ; Abies, Loud. ;—Spruces. 
(Cones drooping, terminal. Leaves solitary and tetragonal.) 


32. P. Menziesii, tree. 46, P. Picea foliis variegatis. 
33. P. alba, 50 ft. AZ. P. Lemoniana, 
34. P. nana. 48. P. —— monstrosa. 
35. P. rubra, 30 ft. 49. P. yiminalis, 
36. P. violacea. 50. P. Carpatica. 
Sip eles arctica. 51. P. tenuifolia. 
38. P. = longifolia. 52, P. cigantea. 
39. P. nigra, 80 ft. 53. P. mucronata. 
40. P. variegata. *54. P. obovata, tree. 
41. P. orientalis, tall tree. #55. P. Schrenkiana, tree. 
42. P. Picea du Rot. Abies,Linn. 56. P. Jezoensis, 2? 100-120 ft. 
100-150 ft. *57. P. polita. 
43, P, —— Clanbrasiliana, 1-4 ft. 58. P. Khutrow, 50-100 ft. 
44, P, —— elegans, 1-3. 59, P. Morinda, 50 ft. 
45, P, —— stricta, 1-4 ft. *60. P. Sitchensis. 
Species recently introduced. 
60a. P. Ajanensis. 604. P. Techugatskoi. 
Doubtful Species, from Oregon (Lewis and Clark). 
Abies aromatica, Abies microphylla. 
falcata. mucronata. 
heterophylla. —— trigona. 


The whole of this group, composed of the clan of Spruces, assume the 
form of a spiry cone or pyramid. P. Menziesii, nigra, Picea, and Khu- 
trow are rather quick-growing trees. The branches are more or less 
horizontal, with pendulous branchlets; in some sorts the branches, 
though at first horizontal, become depressed, with slightly raised points ; 
and in 58 the branches are horizontal with drooping points and branch- 
lets, presenting a very graceful appearance. P. Jezoensis is a native of 
China, and is described by Mr. Fortune as a singularly graceful tree. 
The foliage of 35, 39, 42, 53 is dark green; of 56 a vivid green; of 41, 
is a pale green; and 32, 33, 36, of a white glaucous; and 58, 59, of a 
pale glaucous green. P. Jezoensis is said to retain its leaves for seyen 
years; P. Menzies often loses part of its foliage during the first year. 
The majority of this group will thrive well on inferior lands, in poor 
clays and boggy soils: but they luxuriate in porous soils, in a moist 
mountain climate, and come to perfection at higher altitudes than almost 
all others. The Himalayan species, Khutrow and Morinda, require 
strong loamy soils; when planted in warm sunny situations, in dry soils, 
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they are occasionally injured by spring frosts: in shaded and northern 
exposures they appear quite hardy. P. migna, Picea, and Menziesii afford 
the best timber: P. nigra and Picea, with some others, form ornamental 
hedges, and when planted thickly, and topped down to four or five feet 
from the ground, afford excellent cover for game. 

Prnus.—Group 4. Larix, Larches. 


(Cones small and erect. Leaves in bundles, annual,) 


61. P. Dahurica, low tree. 68. P. Larix flore rubro. 
*62, P. leptolepis, tree. 69. P. pendula. 

63. P. Ledebourii, tree. 70. P. —— Russica. 

64. P. pendula, 60-100 ft. AL Iee repens. 

65. P. microcarpa, 100 ft. 72. P. Sibirica, 

66. P. Larix, 100 ft. 73. P. Griffithiana, 40-60 ft. 
67. P. flore albo. 


The Larches are all deciduous trees. They are not highly omamental 
in themselves; yet they impart considerable variety to scenery. P. 
Lorie pendula is a graceful tree ; and P. pendula, with its few strageling 
drooping branches, has a somewhat curious aspect. The foliage is 
mostly of a light green ; in 65 it is more vivid than in the others. The 
Larches succeed best in an open porous soil where there is a good natural 
drainage; in such situations, and with a moist atmosphere, they are often 
extremely luxuriant. On close retentive subsoils they do not thrive. 
P. microcarpa will grow vigorously in more swampy soils than any of 
the others. The common Larch is the most valuable exotic timber-tree 
which we have; and in favourable circumstances will attain to perfec- 
tion at even higher altitudes than the Scotch Fir does. 


Pinus.—Group 5. Cedrus. 


(Cones large, erect. ‘Leaves in bundles, perennial.) 


74. P. Deodara, 100-150 ft. 77. P. Atlantica, 80-100 ft. 
75, 2. robusta. 78. P. Cedrus, 60-80 ft. 
76. P. —— viridis. (one. argentea, 


The whole of this group have a pyramidal form when young, but ac- 
quire a broad head in mature age. The Deodar, when full grown, is 
-said to have a wide roof-like head with spreading branches and weeping 

branchlets. The Cedars of Atlas and Lebanon have both a strongly 
marked and characteristic form, in which the primary branches assume 
an ascending position, and the secondary branches a horizontal and 
tabulated arrangement. Occasionally the old trees retain their early 
pyramidal habit, the lesser branches still becoming horizontal. The 
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foliage of the common cedar is of a dark green; 76 of a light vivid green ; 
the others are more or less of a light silvery green. The timber of P. 
Deodara is very durable; that of the others is of a very inferior quality. 
The physiognomy of this group is extremely distinct, and when well 
exhibited is highly ornamental. 


Pinus.—Group 6. Cembra. 
(Cones erect. ‘Leaves in fives, sometimes in fours and sixes.) 
*80. P. parviflora, s. tree. 83. P. Cembra humila, shrub. 
*81. P. Koraiensis, 10-12 ft. 84. P. pygmea, shrub. 
82. P. Cembra, 50-70 ft. *85. P. Peuce, 30-40 ft. 


This group begins the modern genus Pinus, according to the Bota- 
nists who have subdivided the old Linnzan genus. Only P. Cembra and 
its varieties have been introduced into this country: the latter are mere 
bushes. P. Cembra is of an oblongated conical form, and has fine pale 
glaucous foliage. It is very widely disseminated both in the extent of 
surface which it covers, and of elevation through which it ranges, in the 
mountain chains of Central Europe and Northern Asia, It thrives well 
in poor soils, at considerable heights, and is a useful. timber, as well as 
an ornamental tree. 


Prnus.—Group 7. Sérobus. 


(Cones drooping. Leaves in fives.) 


86. P. excelsa, 50-100 ft. 91. P. monticola, tree. 

87. P. Strobus, 50-150 ft. 92. P. Ayacahuite, 100 ft. 
288. P. alba. 98. P. Lambertiana, 200 ft. 
89. P. —— brevitolia. 94, P. brevifolia. 

90. P. —— nana. 


The type of this group is P. Strobus, the Weymouth Pine, The 
general form is pyramidal. The branches of 86 are weeping; in 87 they 
are at first ascending and then spreading. The foliage of 86 is of a pale 
glaucous tint; in 87, bluish; in 92, whitish-green; in 91, dark glau- 
cous; and 98, vivid green colour. The leaves of P. excelsa are above 
6 inches long, and of the others about 5 inches. P. Lambertiana, which 
is one of the giants of the North-west American forests, is said to attain 
its greatest height in pure sand. P. ewcelsa, a Himalayan species, has 
been found to grow well on poor sandy soils in this country. 

Pinvs.—Group 8. Pseudo-Strobus. 
(Leaves in fives.) 
*95. P. Ehrenbergti, 100 ft. 97. P. Hartwegii, 2? 
96. P. rudis, h ? 98. P. oocarpa, sh, 40-50 ft. 
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99. P. oocarpa oocarpoides, s h. 107. P. Gordoniana, %? 60-80 ft. 


100, P. Russelliana, 2? tree. 108. P. occidentalis, 2? 30-50 ft. 
101. P. Devoniana, 2? 80 ft. 109. P. Wincesteriana, s/,60-80ft. 
102. P. macrophylla, 4? tree. 110. P. tenuifolia, s 2. 

103. P. Acapulcensis, 50 ft. 111. P. Pseudo-Strobus, s A. 

104, P. Montezume, 40 ff. . 112. P. leiophylla, h ? 

105. P. Lindleyana, tree. 118. P. filifolia, s 4. 

106. P. Grenvillesxs, 60-80 ft. 114. P. Orizabe, tree. 


This group is almost exclusively Mexican ; it is of recent introduction, 
and as most of the species are somewhat tender, more time must elapse 
before their general habits can be accurately known. The Botanists 
who introduced them do not seem to have paid much attention to the 
forms of the trees; but as far as can be judged at present, they are 
likely to approach the rounded cone, or an irregular broad loose habit. 
The branches of 106 and 113 are large and irregular; of 107, numerous 
in whorls; and of 109, few, strong, irregular, and spreading. The foliage 
in 100, 107, 112, and 114 is of a light green; in 102, 103, 104, 105, 
109, 111, itis glaucous; and in 106 it is of a dark green colour. The 
leaves of all the species are extremely long; in P. Devoniana and Win- 
cestertana they are from 12 to 14 inches long; and in P. macrophylla 
and Gordoniana about 15 or 16 inches long. The timber of 112 is 
yaluable. The curious, tressy, light-coloured foliage of this group makes 
it very desirable for ornamental purposes. The value of the timber gene- 
rally has not yet been well ascertained. 


Pinus.—Group 9. Teda. 


(Leaves in threes.) 
115. P. Teocote, 100 ft. 125. P. Sabiniana, #? 120 ft. 
116. P. patula, %? 126. P. radiata, 100 ft. 
aS es stricta, 2 127. P. tuberculata, 100 ft. 
118. P. macrocarpa, / ? 128. P. Benthamiana, 200 ft. 
*119. P. insularis. 129. P. insignis, 60-100 ft. 
120. P. Persica, 2? 130. P. ponderosa, 80-100 ft. 
121. P. Sinensis, tree. 131. P. serotina, 40 ft. 
122. P. longifolia, s 4, 50-80 ft. 132. P. rigida, 70-80 ft. 
123. P. Gerardiana, 2? 50 ft. 133. P. Teda, 80 ft. 
124, P. macrocarpa, 120 ft. 134. P. australis, % ? 
Sinclaira, Hort. 135. P. Canariensis, s h. 
Coulteri, Don. 136. P. Bungeana. 


In this group the forms range from the rounded cone to the broad 
irregular head. ‘The branches exhibit peculiarities of habit; those of 
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124, 128 are large, spreading, and irregular ; of 123, horizontal, spread- 
ing, and twisted; of 125, loose and robust; of 130, few and horizontal, 
in regular whorls; of 129 and 182, densely set. The colour of 125 is a 
silvery green; of 124 glaucous; of 115, 116, 123, light green; of 121 
and 129, vivid green; and of 126, 128, 130, dark green. The length 
of the leaves varies generally from 2 to 8 inches, but in 124, 125, 128, 
130, it ranges from 10 to 12 inches. P. insignis, Sabiniana, macro- 
carpa, and ponderosa are of very rapid growth. P. Teda, radiata, 
and tuberculata stand the sea-breeze well in their natiye countries, 
and are expected to prove acquisitions to parks near the sea-coast in the 
United Kingdom. P. Sabiniana requires a rich loam; Gerardiana 
thrives amongst rocks and crags; Teda, in very barren ground, but 
attains its greatest perfection in swampy soils. P. insignis and rigida 
afford effective shelter. The timber of P. rigida is valuable, and that of 
P. ponderosa is expected to prove so. The light silvery colour of P. 
Sabimana and macrocarpa will be as marked in ornamental scenery 
during the whole year, as the summer garb of the Huntingdon willow; 
and the light greens of P. Teocote, patula, and Gerardiana, as that of 
the summer greens of the deciduous trees. 


Pinus.—Group 10. Pinaster. 


(Leaves in pairs, rarely in threes.) 


137, P. pungens, 100 ft. 155, P, sylvestris monophylla. 

138. P. muricata, 40 ft. 156. P. Haganoviensis, 

139. P. inops, 40-50 ft. 157. P. —— Altaica. 

140. P. mitis, 50-60 ft. 158. P. globosa. 

141. P. variabilis, 30-40 ft. 159. P. tortuosa. 

142. P. Pinaster, 50-60 ft. *160. P. densiflora, 40 ft. 

143. P. Hscarena. 161. P, Massoniana, s #. 

144, P. —— Lemoniana. *162. P. Merkusii, 100 ft. 

145, P, —— minor. 163. P. Banksiana, 40 ft. 

146. P. variegata. 164. P. resinosa, 80 ft. 

147. P. Pumilio, 5-10 ft. 165. P. Laricio, 100-150 ft. 

148. P. uncinata, 30-50 ft. 166. P. Calabrica. 
Mugho, Lindl. 167. P. Caramanica. 

149. P. rotundata. 168. P. subyiridis. 

150. P. —— humilis. 169.2. pygmea. 

151. P. obliqua. 170. P. Austriaca, 100-120 ft. 

152. P. sylvestris, 40-80 ft. 171. P. Pyrenaica, 60-70 ft. 

153. P: rubra, 60-70 ft. 172. P. Pallasiana, 60-80 ft. 

154, P. argentea. Taurica, Hort. 
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173. P. Halapensis, h? 30-40 ft. 175. P. Brutea, 2? 
174. P. maritima, h ? 


All the trees of this group have more or less pyramidal forms when 
young ; many of them have, or approach to, the form of a rounded cone 
when they have attained a considerable size; but 137, 161,170 acquire 
broad-formed heads; the pyramidal form is retained by 142, 165, 172; 
some, as 147, 148, are seldom more than bushes. ‘The branches of 139, 
163,178, are long and pendulous; of 161, 175, spreading ; those of 164, 
165, 171, have a loose, and 147 a creeping habit. The colour in 154 is 
silvery; in 161 glaucous; in 173, 175, light green; in 152 a sombre 
glaucous green; and in the others shades of dark green. The whole of 
them thrive in inferior soils; 189, 173, in dry, barren, and sandy soils ; 
163, 165, 170, 172, in good sandy soils; but the last three in a variety 
of other soils, if not wet. P. variabilis and Pinaster with its varieties, 
in sandy soils along the sea-coast, but not in wet or calcareous soils. 
P. Laricio is of very rapid growth, P. Pinaster, Austriaca, Pyrenaica, 
and Pallasiana are also rapidly growing trees. ‘The timber of 138, 152, 
153, 164, 165, 170, 171, 175, is of superior quality. P. Pumilio and 
uncimata form good covers for game; they will grow in very elevated 
situations. Many of the members of this group supply the landscape 
gardener with the means of imparting depth of shade to scenery. ° 


Pinus.—Group 11. Pinea. 


(Leaves in pairs, rarely in threes.) 


176. P. Pinea h? 50-60 ft. 179. P. Fremontiana, h ? 20 ft. 
Wire ee Cretica, sh, 40-50 ft. 180. P. cembroides, h ? 
178. P. fragilis, s h. 181. P. Llaveana, 4 ? 


This group isa small one; and from their impatience of cold in this 
country, its members seldom rise above the size of large bushes. Pinea 
and its varieties have a peculiarly flat head, and are of a dark green 
colour. The foliage of 179 and 181 is glaucous, and that of 180 a vivid 
green. They may be planted as shrubs in sheltered places. 

Doubtful Species. 
P. Arabica. P. Finlaysoniana. 


SuBporDER Il. ARAUCARIEA. 


Gen. I. ARAUCARIA. 
1. A. imbricata, 100 ft. 


This remarkable tree is a native of the southern mountains of Chili, 
and is quite hardy. It is to be regretted that its congeners, some of 
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which are not less beautiful, are not sufficiently robust to bear our 
climate out of doors. From the peculiarly rigid and apparently artificial 
habit of A. imbricata, and its singular dark green foliage, it has always, 
since its introduction, been a special favourite. Intrinsically a fine 
object, it is extremely effective in ornamental scenery in the way of 
contrast to the more massive and less marked forms of other trees and 
shrubs. At the same time it must be admitted that it does not group 
very well by itself. 


Susorper Ill. CUNNINGHAMIEA. 


Gen. 1. CUNNINGHAMITA. 
1. C. Sinensis, s 2, 40-50 ft. 


Gen. 2. SEQUOIA. 
1. S. gigantea, 200 ft. 2. §. sempervirens. 


Cuminghamia Sinensis is not a very ornamental tree when young, 
but it improves in this respect as it increases in age. It is probably, 
however, always inferior to the Araucaria. Sequoia gigantea is a re- 
markable evergreen tree from Oalifornia, of rapid growth, and requiring 
shelter and a somewhat moist climate. In exposed situations its fine 
foliage is liable to be injured by winds. The branches alternate round 
the trunk, and as they are short they give the tree an upright form. 
We suspect that at present there is some confusion, or at least indis- 
tinetness of view, among botanists regarding the two species. 


Orpur IIT. PODOCARPEA. 


Gen. 1, PODOCARPUS. 
1. P. nubigena, 4? Patagonia. 


Gen, 2. MICROCACHRYS. 
1. M. tetragona, 15-20 ft. Van Diemen’s Land. 


Gen. 3. SAXH-GOTHEA. | 
1. 8. conspicua, 30 ft. Patagonia. 


Of this fine Natural Order there are, unfortunately, of the species 
introduced into this country, very few hardy. We haye given the above 
in the hope that, as two have proved sufficiently robust to stand our 
climate, the others will do so also. Sazxe-Gothea, or Prince Albert’s Yew, 
has scarcely been definitively located, as yet, in the Natural System ; 
but we haye ventured to place it in this Order. It promises to be a 
yaluable addition to our ornamental trees. 
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Onper IV. TAXINEA. 


Gen. 1. SALISBURIA. 
1. 8. adiantifolia, 10-30. 


Where Salisburia, or the Maiden-hair tree, attains a considerable size, 
it assumes a broad form ; but it is seldom found in that state except in 
the southern climates of Great Britain, in rich deep soils and warm 
subsoils. Its light green leaves, which are generally much divided and 
furnished with conspicuous nerves, are its chief peculiarity, and render 
it very unlike any other tree in cultivation, 


Gen. 2, CEPHALOTAXUS. 


1. C. pedunculata, tree. 4. C. umbraculifera. 
2. C. drupacea, tree. 5. C. Fortuni. 
3. C. tardiva. 


These are fine evergreen trees: 1 is a large tree, with slender weeping 
branches, and 3 has an upright habit. The foliage is of a dark green, 
with a whitish glaucous tint underneath in 3 and 4. The leaves, which 
in all the species resemble those of the yew, are in 5 three or four inches 
long. 

Gen. 8. TORREYA. 
1. T. taxifolia, 20-ft. 3. T. nucifera, 30-40 ft. 
2. T. Humboldti, tree. 

The Torreyas are yew-like trees. 7. taxifolia has vivid green leaves, 

which are glaucous underneath. 


Gen. 4. TAXUS. 
1. T. baccata, 30-40 ft. 9. T. baccata Intea. 
2. T sparsifolia. 10. T. fastigiata, Irish, 5-15 ft. 
3. T. argentea. Tb at variegata. 
A, T aurea, 12. T. Canadensis, 4-6 ft. 
5. T Dovyastoni. *13. T. cuspidata. 
6. T. —— pyramidalis. *14, T. Wallichiana, 
i. 'T, erecta. *15. T. globosa. 
8. 'T. —— elegantissima, 16. T. adpressa. 


The common yew (1) is, in open situations, a broad spreading branch- 
ing tree ; in a close wood it grows more erect. In 5 the branches are 
pendulous, and in 7 erect. In 6 the form is pyramidal; the Irish 
yew (10) is of a well-known upright form. 2 Canadensis is of less 
vigorous growth than the common yew, with slender spreading branches, 
and leaves of a reddish tinge. ‘The foliage of yews is generally of a dark 
green. Mr, Barron, of Hlvaston Castle, greatly commends 4 as the most 
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effective yellow evergreen known. Yews are extremely useful in pleasure- 
grounds as low trees and shrubs, and make good undergrowths in the 
woods of the park, especially where a depth of shade is required. It 
must never be forgotten that they are poisonous to horses and cattle. 


The effects of Climate.—The climate of the locality 
will, in great measure, limit the number of species in 
the Pinetum, or at least the number of those which may 
be expected to attain a considerable degree of perfection. 
Of the hardiness of certain recently introduced sorts 
some doubt may be reasonably entertained, except per- 
haps in the case of such as are known to thrive in cli- 
mates of equal or greater severity than our own. In 
the southern parts of England and Ireland, most, per- 
haps all, of those marked subhardy may succeed; but 
in less favoured localities they will exist only as spe- 
cimens preserved with difficulty. Those marked doubt- 
ful will also become inferior trees and shrubs. In the 
higher and more northern regions of the country the 
subhardy kinds must increase in number, and so pro- 
portionally diminish the extent of the members of the 
Pinetum. The climate of the south of England and 
Treland and of the west coast and islands of Scotland, 
where there is little frost, we cannot doubt, will prove 
most suitable to the group Pseudo-Strobus, which is the 
most delicate of all the divisions of the pine tribe. At 
the same time, there are some countervailing circum- 
stances in elevated localities. Many of the pines are 
natives of mountaimous regions, and therefore find some- 
thing congenial in our hill climates. We doubt not 
that certain species, which do not succeed in the low 
grounds, will be found to do better in the higher dis- 
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tricts. The principal reasons of their failure in the 
warmer localities are, that the season of growth being 
unduly protracted, they do not sufficiently ripen their 
annual shoots before the arrival of the autumnal frosts ; 
and further, even where the wood has been well ripened, 
there are not unfrequently, in these localities, long 
periods of mild growing weather, in winter and early 
spring, which excite vegetation long before the vernal 
frosts have passed away: in either case the young wood 
is more or less destroyed. In hill climates, again, there 
is no time for a second or protracted growth in the end 
of summer, and the young shoots, though shorter, are 
better ripened than in the low country; besides, the 
spring is comparatively short; the transition from winter 
to summer is generally rapid, and so the plants escape 
with little injury. If there is a constitutional tendency 
in any plants to a protracted growth, there is little pro- 
bability of their ever proving hardy: still this tendency 
is always found to be greatest when the plants are young, 
and therefore no one should be discouraged even by re- 
‘peated failures in such cases. H. Graham, Esq., of 
Belstane, whose judicious and persevering efforts in ac- 
climatizing plants have met with deserved success, when 
furnishing his pmetum, at his residence about twelve 
miles from Edinburgh and more than 700 feet above 
the level of the sea, found that plants procured from 
the nurseries of Paris, London, and Edinburgh, con- 
tinued tender for the first two or three years, till their 
constitution had become attempered to the place, and 
they had outlived the period of irregular growth. To 
Mr. Graham we are indebted for some of the indica- 
tions of hardiness given im the foregoing enumeration of 
species. We have also been favoured with similar in- 
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formation by George Patton, Esq., of The Carnies, a 
zealous and successful cultivator of pines, whose pinetum 
im the sub-alpme country west of Perth affords abund- 
ant corroborative proof of the views we have expressed. 
In our remarks appended to the sections Abies and Picea 
we mentioned several species whose young shoots are 
liable to be injured by spring frosts, and other sorts 
might easily be added to the number. Such injuries 
generally occur when they are planted m warm sunny 
situations, and arise from their bemg, at the time, in 
advance of the average climate of the place. These 
results seldom occur when they grow on ground sloping 
towards the north, or where they are little exposed to 
the sun mm sprmg. The decrease of injury from late 
frosts, as the tree increases in age and size, is strongly 
marked in the Cephalonian and silver firs. It remains 
to be added, that the power of many species to resist 
the severities of our climate has still to be tested by 
more rigorous winters and sprmgs than we have expe- 
rienced of late years. 


Soil of the Pinetum.—Generally speaking, pines do 
not require deep or rich soils, and they succeed best on 
ground of loose texture, lying on subsoils through which 
water percolates freely. Some spruces thrive m com- 
paratively poor clayey soils; and along with Larix mi- 
crocarpa and Pinus Teda, grow vigorously in moist or 
even swampy ground: but these are exceptions to the 
general rule. Others, such as P. Lambertiana, Pinaster, 
australis, excelsa, and a few more, flourish greatly in dry 
sandy soils: the first two seem to luxuriate im deep 
sand. The group Ades generally requires richer land 
than the others to bring them to perfection. The whole 
family, however, will do well in the soil indicated above. 
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Where the land is naturally of a close clayey texture, 
the growth of the young trees will be promoted by the 
removal of the earth, for each plant, to the extent of six 
or ten feet in diameter and eighteen inches deep, its place 
being supplied by earth of a more suitable quality. In 
refilling the pit thus made the new surface should be 
raised in the form of a hillock, from six to nine inches 
above the old level; allowance, besides, being made for 
subsidence. In retentive ground these pits should be 
properly drained, otherwise they will become receptacles 
of water, to the serious detriment of the young trees. 
In poor soils the same method of pitting may be em- 
ployed for those species which require richer food. 
Trenching to the depth of eighteen inches is a useful 
but rather expensive preparation for the pinetum ; where 
it is adopted, as it may sometimes be by zealous culti- 
vators, care should be taken not to bury the surface-soil 
under the lower and inferior soil, or subsoil. 


Early cultwation of the Plants.—Al\l pines should, if 
possible, be raised from seed. Seedling plants variably 
grow most vigorously from the first, and form ultimately 
the most handsome trees. In the case of new and re- 
cently introduced sorts, seed is often procured with diffi- 
culty; and therefore propagators have frequently had 
recourse to grafts and cuttings. Unexpected success has 
often attended both methods of propagation. We have 
already mentioned (p. 94) that we had grafted P. Mo- 
rinda on common spruces, at Hopetoun, and that they 
are now fine trees. Mr. Barron, at Elvaston, seems 
to have been equally successful with the deodar on the 
common cedar. At present indeed P. nobilis, grandis, 
and some other species, and many of the singular va- 
rieties, can hardly be procured from nurseries in any 
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other form. In grafting, the stock should be of a 
vigorous and allied species. We found that while Mo- 
rinda flourished on the spruce, it merely lived and 
dwindled on the Scotch fir. The scion should be taken, 
if possible, from the point of the leading shoot of an 
upper lateral branch; inattention to this precaution has 
been the cause of many failures in grafting. We have 
seen good plants of P. Deodara and Morinda formed 
from cuttings; and we should suppose that the same 
method might succeed with various other of the small- 
leaved species. In most plants, however, propagated 
by grafts or cuttings, some attention and skill is re- 
quired, to throw, by judicious pruning, the main strength 
of the tree towards the leading shoot. After all, seed- 
lings will always be justly preferred. Hitherto many 
young pines have been grown in pots. This has arisen 
partly from the great demand for rare species, partly 
from the idea, which is more or less correct, that some 
of these are tender when young, and partly also from 
the facility with which, when grown in pots, they can 
be transmitted to distant parts of the country at any 
Season. These supposed advantages are often sadly 
counterbalanced by the early contortion of the roots, 
and the consequent overthrow of the trees, in later years, 
by strong winds, a disaster by far too common in Pine- 
tums. When put, at first, into very small pots—which 
are often not more than two inches in diameter—the 
roots become matted and twisted round the interior of 
the pot; and this process may be repeated at each suc- 
cessive shifting, till the roots have assumed the form of 
a bird’s nest, and the upper part of the plants have been 
in a great measure stunted. They. are frequently trans- 
ferred to the open ground without any efficient at- 
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tempts being made to spread out the roots on the sur- 
face; and when the separation of the roots is resorted 
to, it may be so violent as to give a considerable check 
to the growth, for which reason it is often employed 
with reluctance: indeed, in old pot-grown plants, whose 
roots have acquired a firm set, the operation may be 
impossible, in which case it will be more satisfactory to 
throw them away than to plant them, for they are 
almost sure to be upset by the wind when they have 
attained the height of fifteen or twenty feet. Most of 
the pine tribe have few or no tap roots. They spread 
their principal roots all round near the surface of the 
soil; and these roots, being more or less at right angles 
to the trunk, according to the slope of the ground, 
afford the tree a primary rest or support independently 
of the hold which, as roots, they take of the soil. 
Of course this advantage is greatly lessened, if not 
wholly lost, by pot culture. Nevertheless, this mode of 
propagation cannot be wholly discontinued. Some pines 
are undeniably tender while young. ‘The facility with 
which plants can be turned out of pots with good balls 
is of considerable value. For these reasons this method 
of cultivation should be, if possible, improved, and its 
disadvantages sedulously remedied. We would recom- 
mend the employment of wider and shallower. pots than 
_ those in common use—say six inches in diameter by 
four in depth for the first potting, and ten by six for the 
second. Perhaps it would be better to adopt the larger 
pots at once, as these would allow the roots to spread, 
and prevent the corkscrew set, which is the bane of pot 
cwture. Another error is, that pines are generally re- 
tained too long in pots, bemg kept durimg summer in 
some back region or shaded frame in a garden or nursery, 
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to save the trouble of frequent watering; and the result 
of this treatment is almost invariably a stunted habit, 
which is very difficult to overcome. Pines in pots should 
be encouraged to grow vigorously, and should be put 
out as soon as they are able to bear the open air. It is 
right to add, that nurserymen have met with unmerited 
reproach in regard to the small-pot culture of pines. 
We have examined few private collections in which the 
system was not equally prevalent. 


Planting of the Pinetum.—As a general rule, the best 
season for planting pines is im October. If the plants 
are in pots, or are growing in the vicinity of their per- 
manent site, and have been well prepared by frequent 
removals, they may be successfully transplanted during 
moist weather in April or in the beginning of May. At 
each of these seasons the soil should be thoroughly satu- 
rated with water when the operation of planting is two- 
thirds completed. The plants should not be placed 
deeper in the earth than they were previously; and it con- 
tributes much to the early prosperity of the plant that 
the roots be covered with leaf-mould or well rotted turfy 
loam. It is injudicious to stake the trees any further than 
may be necessary to prevent windshaking, for a year or 
two. While the young plants are tender, and require pro- 
tection in winter, three or four stakes driven into the 
ground and rising a few inches above the top of the tree, 
and covered with matting or spruce-fir branches, will ge- 
nerally afford sufficient shelter. Some protect the lead- 
ing shoot by a bell-glass, or cap of felt, supported im the 
same way. For subsequent cultivation, little more is 
required than the clearing away of long grass and weeds 
from the young plants, and the thmning out of nurses, 
where that mode of protection has been employed. 
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Pruning of Pines.—The fir tribe, when grown in close 
plantations, require little or no pruning. : In the Pine- 
tum, a moderate application of the knife is beneficial to 
many of the species. Owing to differences of climate, 
or variation in the pressure of the atmosphere from dif- 
ferences of altitude, some of the sorts, which are tall 
trees in their own countries, are apt to grow bushy with 
us; or, from accidental circumstances, some of the 
higher lateral branches may show a disposition to com- 
pete with the leading shoot. In all these cases the thin- 
ning out of the branches, especially the small ones, and 
the foreshortening of those which are acquiring an ex- 
cessive or irregular luxuriance, will be found useful, par- 
ticularly in the Cedrus, Picea, and Abies groups. The 
object kept in view should be to direct the flow of sap 
to the head and shoulders of the tree; but it ought to 
be regarded as a first principle that, by pruning, the na- 
tural form of growth is to be promoted, and not con- 
strained into anything artificial Mr. M‘Nab, of the 
Hdinburgh Botanic Garden, who has inherited and ac- 
quired much experimental knowledge in this department 
of arboriculture, has found that the pruning of trees 
in the Pinetum is most successfully performed in July. 
This result indicates that the proper time for this work 
is when, the season’s growth being far advanced, and 
the flow of sap abated, there is little danger of an ex- 
cessive exudation of resinous matter from the wounds. 
We may add, that it is generally inexpedient to take off 
large limbs from this class of trees. 


Decorative treatment of the Pinetum.—The Pinetum 
when planted separately, as it is desirable it should be, 
is best arranged in groups with irregular lawns passing 
between them ;—the larger trees occupying the leading 
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positions, and those of lower growth or shrubby cha- 
racter fillmg up the secondary places. The groups 
should be made up of the generic and subgeneric divi- 
sions, as given in our enumeration of the species. In 
the genera Juniperus and Pinus, some of the subgeneric 
sections may require to be further broken down, other- 
wise many of the species must be so placed that they 
will have enough of room only for their partial develop- 
ment; or they must be dotted out at such distances 
as nearly to ungroup the whole. Where there is a 
liberal allowance of ground to be occupied by the Pine- 
tum, we should be disposed to recommend that the 
groups should be constructed with principal trees, ar- 
ranged on strict. botanical principles, but planted very 
sparsely ; and that the mtervals between these main trees 
should be filled up with interesting duplicates of the 
same or allied species, to act as nurses, or to be tem- 
porary occupants, till the whole space is required by the 
others. This plan, of course, implies a continued and 
resolute thinning out, as the Pimetum advances to ma- 
turity. We do not think it needful to say anything of 
the position of the groups relatively to each other, as 
our remarks on the decorative treatment of the Arbore- 
tum will, mutatis mutandis, apply to the Pinetum. 

In our remarks appended to the lists of species, we 
have noticed the colours of the foliage and the forms of 
many of the trees and shrubs there enumerated, to aid 
the planter m making his selection and fixing his sub- 
ordinate arrangements. The effect of the various colours 
is an element which must be taken into careful consi- 
deration. Hitherto the species employed have been 
principally those with dark-coloured foliage—a property 
extremely valuable in producing depths of shade, and in 
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affording contrasts where such effects are necessary, but 
which, in many places and positions, both in the Pine- 
tum and in the Pleasure-ground generally, has imparted 
a gloomy expression, particularly when the masses are 
unbroken and unrelieved. When, then, the Pinetum is - 
planted on a level surface, it is peculiarly needful, in 
order to lighten the sombre effect incident to fir-woods 
with dark-coloured foliage, that some of the lawns be- 
tween the groups should be of considerable width, to 
afford effective breadths of hght im contrast with the 
depth of shade yielded by these deep-tmted and em- 
bowering trees. There should, besides, be a free use 
of the species exhibiting silvery, glaucous, and vivid 
greens; and the duplicates and nurses, as suggested 
above, should be principally of this character. It may 
not be out of place to remark, that the sombre efiect to 
which we are now alluding has probably been the cause 
of the very sparing employment of the Conifere in parks 
and pleasure-grounds generally, and of the correspond- 
ing excess in the use of deciduous trees. This is an 
error to be regretted, and, if possible, to be corrected. 
By the judicious intermixture of firs possessed of light 
and vivid green foliage, a considerable amount of ever- 
green clothmg might he given to the woods, without 
saddening, but rather, on the contrary, enlivening, par- 
ticularly in winter, the general features of the place. 
The effect of light-green foliage may be observed during 
summer in the young shoots of the Scotch, silver, and 
spruce firs, which, at that season, when seen from a 
distance, are not easily distinguished from their decidu- 
ous neighbours, except from their dissimilarity of form. 
As to the general effects of form in the fir tribe, the 
reader is referred to our chapter “On the Ornamental 
Character of Trees.” 
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The necessary expansion of the lawns in a regular and 
well-appointed Pinetum, tends to discourage some pro- 
prietors from allowing the ample space which is requisite 
for their formation ; and where land is very valuable, we 
cannot wonder that it should be so. In hilly of upland 
districts, there is often much more space than is required 
for this purpose thrown away on useless or promiscuous 
woods of little character or value. In such cases want 
of room is no valid objection. But even when his ter- 
ritory is limited, the pme-fancier need not be wholly 
discouraged, as he may have a considerable collection of 
his favourite trees, and derive much pleasure from their 
cultivation, if he is content with the opportunity of ad- 
miring them when they are young, or during the first 
twenty or twenty-five years of ther growth: but after 
that period, he may expect to see them disfiguring and 
destroying each other by their mutual pressure, or he 
must be prepared to exhibit the decision of the sailor 
who cuts down one mast to preserve the others. The 
misfortune is, that the pme-grower does not feel his own 
life in danger while his trees are gradually perishing, 
and so cannot steel his mind to the requisite use of the 
axe. We think it possible to arrange a small Pinetum 
so that when the sorrowful period of extirpation has 
arrived, such trees as P. nobilis, Deodara, Douglasu, At- 
lantica, Lambertiana, Benthanuana, etc., might be left 
in their glory, at well-spaced imtervals; while P. Cana- 
densis, Abies, Picea, Cembra, and other of the commoner 
sorts might be swept away. We question, however, 
whether the actual planter would ever have the heart to 
carry out such a plan. Another alternative is to scatter 
the Conifers, in separate groups, through the grounds, 
as a main part of the evergreen trees of the place. Pines 
of varied character are not so deficient in calmness and 
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breadth of effect, as are most deciduous trees in simi- 
lar circumstances, Or they might be so distributed as 
to compose what may be termed a shrubbery Pinetum ; 
that is, they might be grouped on lawns, with the groups 
at distances suitable for trees and shrubs from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet high, so as to form a shrubbery much 
more interesting than those planted in the usual com- 
monplace way. The Pinacee, even when only a few 
feet in height, have forms which, in combination with 
their evergreen foliage, exhibit a most decided character 
at all seasons. The shrubbery Pinetum is an interesting 
decoration, not only for small residences, but for more 
extensive pleasure-grounds in the higher parts of the 
country, where many shrubs do not thrive; but in this 
case the selection must be made from the hardier species 
of pines. 

Where a piece of unoccupied ground cannot be allot- 
ted as space for a regular and formal Pinetum, con- 
structed on scientific principles, a considerable collection 
of pines may be formed im the woods, in which much 
scenic beauty may be displayed, and all the interest 
arising from individual specimens may be preserved. 
This plan can be most easily and successfully executed 
when the trees, already planted, have not attained a 
greater age than twenty or thirty years. When the 
woods are older, much wider spaces must be cleared out. 
In either case, however, a sufficient number of the old 
trees must be removed to allow to the new groups or in- 
dividual plants a suitable breadth of air and light from 
above. When this is not attended to, the young trees 
will be excessively drawn up, and so lose their natural 
characters. or the same reason, the old trees should 
be early, but gradually, thmned out, in order that the 
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pines may be inured to the climate of their position. 
To ensure success, the ground should be trenched, to 
prepare it for the reception of the plants, and to cut off 
the roots of such of the old trees as are likely to inter- 
fere with the new comers. A little fresh soil, also, em- 
ployed in planting, will be advantageous. If large pits 
are opened and filled up with new soil, the directions 
given above must be followed. We are disposed to 
think that a Pinetum in the woods, when well executed, 
‘is one of the most propitious arrangements for the 
growth of the young pines, and among the most grace- 
ful in point of scenic character, that can be formed. 
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Ground, natural character, 63. 
Acquired character, 64. 
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Group, 69. 

Grouping of plantations, '74. 

Head of lake, 137. 

Holly, 91. 

Horticultural Gardens, 179. Lay- 
ing-out of, 182. Museum, 186. 

House, 1. Site of, 2. Shelter of, 
6. Position in the park, 7. 
Style of, 10, 198. Arrangement 
of interior, 11. Supply of water 
for, 5. Drainage, 4. 

Ilex, 89. 

Islands, 136. 

Jet fountains, 14:1. 

Jumperus, 261. 

Kitchen garden, relations of, 144, 
Site, 145. Drainage, 147. Soil, 
148. Form, 149. Walls, 151. 
Villa, 206. 

Lake, artificial, 134. 

Larch, 94. In Pinetum, 267. 

Landscape gardening compared 
with landscape painting, 216. 
Its processes partially tentative, 
222. 

Landscape, composition of, in the 
pleasure-grounds, 36. 

Laurels, 42, 44.. 

Lawns, formation of, 58. 

Tnbocedrus, 262. 

Lime-tree, 88. 

Lodge, 24: 

Macrocachrys, 272. 

Mass of wood, 70. 

Oak, 88. Evergreen, 89. 

Offices attached to the house, 17. 

Ornamental characters of trees, 84. 
Of single trees, 86. Of trees in 
combination, 103. In the Pine- 
tum, 261. 

Park, 60. Unity of, 61. Natural 


INDEX. 


character of the ground, 63. 
Acquired character, 64, Plant- 


ing in, 66. Surfaces to be 
planted, 66. Arrangement of 
woods, 69. 

Park, public, 155. Park villa, 
213. 


Parterre, 47. 

Pines, forms of, 92. In the Pine- 
tum, 261. 

Pinetum, 261. Endlicher’s ar- 
rangement, 259. Synopsis of 
genera, 260. List of genera and 
species, with remarks, 261. Ef- 
fects of climate on, 274. Soils, 
276. Harly cultivation of plants, 
277. Pot culture, 278. Plant- 
ing of, 280. Pruning of pines, 
281. Decorative treatment, 281. 
Grouping, 282. Distribution of 
colours, 282. Lawns, 284. Pine- 
tum in the woods, 285. 

Pinus Abies, 265. Cedrus, 267. 
Cembra, 268. 267. 
Pinaster, 270. Pinea, 2171. 
Pseudo-Strobus, 268. Strobus, 
268. Tsuga, 264. 

Plans, utility of, 225. 

Plant-houses, 50, 175, 185. 

Plantations, outlines of, 78. 

Planting, 111. Preparation of the 
ground, 111. Of forest trees, 
113. Pitting, 114. Of ever- 
greens, 121. 

Pleasure-grounds, 35. Planting in, 
55. Walks in, 56. Villa, 211. 

Podocarpus, 272. 

Poplars, 95, 106. 

Pruning, 115. 

Public park, 155. Site of, 158. 
Laying-out of, 159. 
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Rivers, artificial, 140, 
Roads, 29, 194. Through planta- 


tions, 113. Secondary roads, 30. 

Rockworks, 538. 

Rosary, 49. 

Salisburia, 273. 

Saae- Gothea, 272, 

Seclusion, 66, 203. 

Sequoia, 272. 

Shelter of house, 6. 

Site of the house, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9. 

Stable court, 17. 

Stairs, 43. 

Statues, 53. 

Street gardens, 166. 

Sycamore, or Maple, 87. 

Synopsis of Natural Orders and 
genera for Arboretum, 234. 

Table of temperatures of soil, 124. 

Taxodiwm, 264. 

Taxus, 273. 

Terraces, 38. Walls of, 40. Grass 
slopes of, 41. Banks and shrubs 
on, 42. Stairs of, 43. 
surfaces of, 43. 

Thinning of trees, 117. 

Thuia, 268. 

Thuiopsis, 263. 

Torreya, 273. 

Transplanting of trees, 118. Of 
evergreens, 121. 

Unity of the park, 61. 

Vases, 43, 52. 

Villa, 190. Locality of, 192. Site, 
193. Roads to, 194. Position 
of the house, 195. Style and 
arrangement of the house, 198. 
Laying-out of the grounds, 202. 
Seclusion, 203. The approach, 
204. Kitchen garden, 206. 
Trees and shrubs, 208. Water, 
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210. The leading varieties of 
villa scenery, 210. The pleasure- 
ground villa, 211. The park 
villa, 213. 

Walks, 43, 46, 56. Formation, 57. 

Water, supply of, for the house, 5. 

Water, ornamental, 134. Artificial 
lake, 184. Islands im, 136. 
Head of lake, 187. Artificial 


rivers, 140. Jet fountains, 141. 
Water as an ornament in public 
parks, 162. Villa, 210. 

Willow, weeping, 96. 

Wire fences, 28, 131, 214. 

Yew, 89. Irish yew, 95. In 
Pinetum, 273. 

Zoological gardens, 188. 


ERRATUM. 


Page 133, instead of hedges afford a cheap and ready sort of fence, 
read hedges form a cheap sort of fence. 


JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR, PRINTER, 
LITILE QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
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